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PREFACE 


Purpose of the British Intelligence Surveys 


The Joint Intelligence Bureau (J.I.B.) is respon- 
sible for collating intelligence, for use in strategic 
and operational planning, on a number of subjects! 
in which the Service and certain other Departments 
have a common interest. The collated intelligence is 
issued to users in special reports on limited aspects 
of these subjects and in a series of comprehensive 
studies on selected foreign countries. These latter are 
known as the British Intelligence Surveys (B.LS.). 


Scope of the B.1.S. 


The B.1.S. will contain accounts of all the subjects 
studied by J.I.B. and, for the sake of completeness, 
certain others which are normally contributed by 
departments other than J.1.B. The complete B.I.S. 
is designed in eleven Parts, as follows :— 

I, General Survey. 

Il. History, Peoples and Government. 

ill. National Economy and Industry. 

IV. Science. 

V. Communications (Roads, Railways and Water- 
ways). 

VI. List of Airfields and Flying Boat Bases. 

VIL. Ports and Coastline. 
Military Geography. 

IX. Defences Report. 

X. Miscellaneous (Postal and Telecommunication 
Services, Medical and Veterinary Resources and 
Conditions). 

XI. Gazetteer and Map Appraisal. 

B.1.S. Part lis a general survey of a country. It is 

printed in peacetime and is intended :— 

(a) to assist in the initial conception and examina- 

tion of plans ; 

(b) to provide a convenient book of reference for 

the use of Service and other Departments and 
for Staff Colleges, Study Groups, etc. 


B.LS. Parts I-X1 are designed primarily to pro- 
vide the considerable detail required by operational 
and planning staffs for the examination, planning 
and execution of any given movement or operation. 
The collection of the intelligence necessary for com- 
piling these parts (with the exception of those 
contributed by other departments) is carried on 
continuously in J.1.B., from whom more detailed 
intelligence than is given in B.I.S. Part I may be had 
on application. Except for Parts V1 (List of Air- 
fields and Flying Boat Bases), VII (Ports and Coast- 
line), and IX (Defences Report), these parts will 
normally not be printed in peacetime, owing to the 


1 Economy and Industry, Communications (Road, Rail 
and Waterway), Military Geography, Ports and Beaches, 
Airfields, Defences, Telecommunications, Medical and 
Veterinary. 


difficulties of maintaining in an up-to-date and 
usable form so vast and heterogeneous a mass of 
information, and from considerations of expense. 


Method of Issue of Part I (General Survey) 


_ Part I of the B.L.S. consists of a number of units 
issued separately.* Each unit will comprise one or 
more of the various chapters constituting Part I. It 
is intended that the recipient should tie the several 
units when received into the binding covers distri- 
buted with the first unit to be issued. A map pocket 
is attached to the binding cover and a table of con- 
tents listing all the chapters into which the General 
Survey is divided follows the Preface. The table of 
contents shows which chapters have been issued and 
will be re-issued with each new unit to be distributed. 


Method of Issue of Parts VI, VII and IX 


Part VI will be issued as a single loose-leafed 
volume in the series of J.I.B. reports entitled List 
of Airfields and Flying Boat Bases. Part VII (Ports 
and Coastline) will be issued by J.I.B. to a limited 
number of recipients. The intelligence contained in 
Part VII may also be reproduced by the Admiralty 
and given a wider circulation in Naval Intelligence 
Reports. Part [X will be issued in the series of J.I.B. 
reports entitled Defences Reports. It will normally 
comprise a bound volume of text together with a 
folio of plans. 


Dating of Information 


All information received up to the date of going 
to press will be included in the various published 
Parts of the B.I.S. In the case of Part I, this date 
will be shown on the cover sheet of each separately 
issued unit and will be brought up to date by the 
issue of revised units. 

Obviously such publications must tend always to 
become somewhat out of date. Users requiring the 
latest information should therefore apply to J.1.B. 


Security Classification 

The various published Parts of a B.S. will not 
necessarily bear the same security classifications ; 
the latter will vary with the grading of the intelli- 
gence contained. The classifications given to the 
various units of Part I may also similarly vary. The 
classification marked on the binding cover will be 
that of the highest graded unit. When a revised unit 
of B.1.S. Part I is issued it should be bound between 
the covers in place of the one it supersedes, which 
should be destroyed. 


* Except for Part I of the B.1.S. of the U.S.S.R Norway 
and Afghanistan, which are bound volumes. 
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B.S. OF TURKEY, PART I (GENERAL SURVEY) 


INTRODUCTION 


The area covered by the B.I.S. of Turkey, Part I 
(General Survey), is the territory of the Turkish 
Republic, including European Turkey (Thrace) and 
all islands belonging to it. 


Place-names 


In the choice of place-names the present General 
Survey endeavours to follow Turkish usage. This 
gives rise to little difficulty in the names of towns ; 
it is only necessary to equate the less familiar Turk- 
ish name with its more familiar conventional form 
e.g., Gelibolu (Gallipoli), Trabzon (Trebizond), 
Izmir (Smyrna). In the naming of geographical 
features or regions, however, the rule must some- 
times be abandoned; although cach mountain 
peak, for instance, has its individual name, there 
often appears to be no general name in Turkish for 
chains or ranges of mountains, and it becomes 
necessary to fall back on the conventional terms 
commonly used by European geographers. We 
have thus to speak of the ‘ Taurus’ and ‘ Pontic ’ 
ranges and of the ‘ Armenian highlands.’ 


The spelling of place-names is that used in 
modern Turkish. The orthography of Turkish, 
which has been written in the Latin alphabet only 
since 1928, is not absolutely stable, and this intro- 
duces occasional variations of form. A more 
serious difficulty is caused by the revision of place- 
names that has been in progress since 1919, and in 
particular by the attempt to assimilate the names of 
provincial capitals with those of their provinces. 
Thus the capital of Coruh province used to be 
called Artvin and that of Seyhan province Adana ; 
in some official Turkish publications and maps 
these towns are now given the same name as the 
province to which they belong. In the present 
Survey such places are given their old and still 
current names, as being not only the most familiar 
but also the most useful. Both old and new names 
of such places, as well as numerous conventional 
town-names (as Smyrna, etc.), will be found in the 
key to the map of Turkey in the end pocket. 


Turkish names can sometimes be recognized 
beneath various disguises by a knowledge of the 
pronunciation. The letters of the alphabet are 
pronounced approximately as in English, with the 
following exceptions :— 

a as in father. 
4 causes preceding g or k to be pronounced gy or 
ky, ¢.g., Hakkari, pronounced Hakkyari. 


c as f in judge, ¢., Erzincan, pronounced 
Erzinjan. 

¢ as ch in church, e.g., Catalca, pronounced 
Chatalja. 


e as in French éé, 
g usually mute after a, 0, u and dotless i, e.g, 
Bogaz, pronounced Bo-az, but lengthens the 
preceding vowel when this is e, i, 6 or ii, e.g., 
Nigde, pronounced Ni-de. 
i as in machine. 
dotlessi generally a hoarse guttural i; not distinguished 
from i in this B.LS. 
6 asin German dde, or as French eu in deux, 
$ as sh in shoot, e.g., Mara§, pronounced Marash. 
has same effect on preceding g and k as 4. 
as in German Biicher, or as French u in tu. 


Other J.I.B. Reports 

This General Survey does not contain intelligence 
on :— 
(a) airfields and flying boat bases ; 

(6) defences (inland, coastal and offshore, A.A., 

Radar, etc.). 

This can be found in B.I.S. of Turkey, Part VI (Pro- 
visional List of Airfields and Flying Boat Bases) 
(J.LB. 5/21), and in B.LS, of Turkey, Part IX 
(Defences Report) (J.1.B. 3/140), which are issued 
separately. 

More detailed information on ports and coastline 
than is contained in the present General Survey can 
be obtained from B.I S. of Turkey, Part VII (Ports 
and Coastline), which will be given a limited 
distribution (J.I.B. 4/H/54). The intelligence con- 
tained therein may also be reproduced by the 
Admiralty and given a wider circulation in the 
Naval Intelligence Report series. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO CHAPTERS 1-5 


‘The B.LS. of Turkey, Part 1 (General Survey), is being issued in units of one or more chapters. The 
Table of Contents following the Introduction to Part | shows which of those chapters have already 
been published. 

‘When fully issued the General Survey will comprise the following chapters :— 


History. Roads and Road Transport. 

National Characteristics. Sea and Air Transport. 

Political Parties. Ports and Coastlines. 

Government and Administration. 

Defence Organization. 

Economic Structure. 

Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry. Towns. 

Fuels and Power. Military Engineering Resources. 
Mining and Metallurgy. Postal and Telecommunication Services. 


Climate. 


Terrain. 


eCcrnwraweune 


Ss 


Engineering and Manufactures 21 Medical and Veterinary Resources and 
Land, Sea and Air Communications. Conditions. 
12 Railways. 22 Map Appraisal. 


JLB. is indebted to the Foreign Office for the compilation of Chapters 1-4 of the present 
General Survey, and to the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry for that of Chapter 5. 
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servants. The great division is the familiar one 
between the well-to-do minority and the poor 
majority, but individuals and families rise to a 
position of ease, or slide down from it, frequently 
and imperceptibly. 

Turkey is above all an agricultural country and it 
is reckoned that, out of a total population which 
the 1945 census put at over 18} millions, 80 per cent. 
live in villages of under 2,000 inhabitants. Slow- 
going and used to a primitive life, the peasants are 
the great strength of the army, having in the past 
shown themselves unsurpassed in defence ; but they 
are still largely illiterate and little touched by the 
westernization of the reformers. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Turkish language belongs to the agglutinative 
Ural-Altaic type and still preserves remarkable 
likenesses to other languages of the Turki group 
commonly used in the Soviet republics of Central 
Asia. The influence on the vocabulary of Arabic is 
considerable, and there are also many Persian and 
French words ; soon after his rise to power, how- 
ever, Kemal Atatiirk started a movement to 
simplify the Turkish language by ridding it of 
foreign expressions, and in November, 1928, intro- 
duced the revolutionary reform of substituting the 
Latin for the Arabic alphabet. French and English 
are widely spoken amongst the educated classes. 
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PEASANT OF GOLCUK PLAIN, BETWEEN ERZINCAN AND REPAHIYE 4. Tae TURKISH PUBLICATION FROM WHICH THIS 
PHOTOGRAPH IS TAKEN DESCRIBES THIS MAN AS A 
“ POLICE CONSTABLE DISGUISED AS A PEASANT". 
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CHAPTER 3 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


‘The Nationalist Party which was crested by 
Mustafa Kemal to carry out the revolution of 1919 
was reformed as the People’s Republican Party 
(P.R.P.) in 1924, and for the next six years the 

life of the country was in its hands. Their 

had the foresight to comprehend that it 

would be impossible as a personal dictator to carry 

out the sweeping reforms which he had in mind, and 

that the consent and active co-operation of the 

‘were essential to the success of the enterprise. 

is no doubt that the brilliant military and 

tical successes of the party, at home and in the 

ional field, had been due to the overwhelm- 

ing enthusiasm of the Turkish people, and the 

P.R.P. was formed, not as a political party in the 

orthodox meaning of the term, but as a shock- 

absorber during the evolutionary period. A Turkish 

critic of the system describes it as * one of dictator- 

ship and tutelage under the pretence of preparing 
the people to govern themselves.” 

A Republican Progressive Party, which was at 
first welcomed by the P.R.P. as evidence of the true 
democratization of the country, was suppressed in 
1925, the Kurdish revolt being used asa pretext, and 
it was not until 1930 that any opposition party was 
again allowed. This, however, was soon dissolved 
and criticism of the administration took place only 
in secret sessions of the P.R.P. 

After the death of Atatiirk in 1938 Ismet Indnd, 
who succeeded him as President of the Republic and 
leader of the P.R.P., formed an ‘Independent 
Group’ within the party as a short step towards 
two-party government, but this group was not in 
reality an independent opposition party since Indni 
himself, the head of the P.R.P., was also its leader. 

‘The situation was sharply criticized in the Grand 
‘National Assembly in 1945 when it was pointed out, 
in the course of a debate on the Charter of the 
United Nations, that Turkey, by signing the 
Statute, was pledged to practise true democracy. 
The discussion which followed was heated and the 
Jeading critics, having published their views in an 

newspaper, were expelled from the 
P.R.P. They proceeded to organize the * Demo- 
cratic Party’ which was officially registered in 
January, 1946, 

‘The six fundamental principles of the P.R.P. (that 

Turkey is nationalist, democratic, étatist, laic, 

fican and evolutionist) had been incorporated 
into the constitution of the Republic and no party 
disagreeing with them could be legally established. 


The platform of the Democratic Party, therefore, 
was largely a statement of the interpretation which 
it placed upon these tenets. The essentil point of 
disagreement was in the Democrats’ understanding 
of étatism. 

PR. pologists define * étatism" as discipline 
and organization in economic, social and cultural 
matters, The complaint of the Democrats is that, 
instead of relying primarily on private initiative and 
thus applying state ownership only to economic 
projects for which private means did not yet exist, 
the P.R.P. has made state ownership an end in 
itself, so that government officials come to view 
private enterprise as a form of hostile competition. 

The elections of July, 1946, gave the Democrats 
little time to organize (they assert that the date was 
deliberately advanced in order to prevent them from 
doing so), and the number of seats which they hold 
in the present Assembly probably does not 
accurately represent their following in the country. 
Recent changes in the electoral procedure, which 
they have persistently demanded, may give results 
more satisfactory to them in the elections of 1950. 

In the 1946 elections the results were as follows ; 


PRE. «. 
Democrats 
Independent .. 7 


In July, 1947, a third party was formed as a result 
of a split in the Democratic Party, whose leaders 
were accused by the dissident members of having 
come to a coliusive agreement with President Inéntt 
to the detriment of the party cause, These elements 
formed the* National Party.” This defection did not 
substantially weaken the Democrats and the 
National Party has failed to make good. This is 
just as well, since it is inspired by the hatred of its 
leader, Marshal Cakmak, for President Inénii, has 
shown signs of extreme nationalism amounting to 
xenophobia, and might easily fall into the hands of 
sympathizers with Communism, although out- 
wardly it subscribes to the same policy in foreign 
affairs as the other two partics. 

Everywhere there is apparent a genuine pride in 
the material progress which has accompanied the 
reforms instituted by Atatlirk, but there has lately 
been an increasing awareness of the spiritual and 
moral vacuum created by the abandonment of the 
religious and cultural heritage of the Ottoman 
Empire. This has been shown in a campaign for the 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 


revival of Islam which has been strong enough to 
persuade the Government (1947) to permit the 
opening of Moslem schools alongside, though not 
in replacement of, state schools, in certain con- 
ditions. Such internal conflict as exists in the 
country—and at times there are indications that it 
might take a dangerous form—arises from opposi- 
tion to the predominance of the P.R.P. and from 
the accompanying demand for electoral and other, 
constitutional, reforms. It originates also from a 
reactionary movement which, although it seeks to 
show up the undoubted deficiencies of the existing 
order, particularly in its superficial adoption of 


Western institutions, is itself, at least in part, a 
reflection of the old order. 

Turkey offers the interesting phenomenon of a 
country which is revolutionary at home but at the 
same time extremely cautious and conservative in 
her foreign relations. There are no ‘ pressure 
groups * based on racial or doctrinal allegiance such 
as are so active in the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America or France, Turkish interest in 
foreign affairs is based on fear of Russia and in this 
there is little real divergence between the policies of 
the three parties. 
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CHAPTER 4 
GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Tue CONSTITUTION 


The Republic was proclaimed on 29th October, 
1923, and the Constitution was adopted on 20th 
April, 1924. It declared that Turkey was a 
Republic ; that the official language of the state 
was Turkish and that the capital was at Ankara. 
The Constitution of the Republic may be amended 
if the amendment is introduced by at least a two- 
thirds majority. An amendment to alter the 
Republican form of government may not be intro- 
duced. The statement that Islam was the religion of 
the state appeared in the original Constitution, but 
was dropped by an amendment voted in 1928. 

The Constitution further provides that sovereignty 
lies with the people, and is exercised in their name 
by the Grand National Assembly ; that all Turkish 
citizens are equal before the law ; that freedom of 
conscience, of thought, of speech, of the press, of 
travel, of assembly, of association, and freedom to 
work and to hold property, are among the inherent 
rights of Turks ; that the life, property, honour and 
home of all citizens are inviolable ; that no one can 
be detained or deprived of his goods except by due 
process of law ; and that torture, corporal punish- 
ment and extortion are prohibited. The owner of 
property which is appropriated in the public interest 
must be compensated. The press, being free— 
within the limits of the law—cannot be censored 
before publication. Every citizen, male or female, 
who has reached the age of 21, is entitled to vote, 
and is eligible for election to the Grand National 
Assembly. 

The Grand National Assembly consists of 465 
deputies, who are elected for four years. It assembles 
annually on November Ist without being convoked, 
and it must sit for at least six months in any year. 
It possesses both legislative and executive powers, 
but it exercises only the legislative power, and dele- 
gates the executive to the President of the Republic. 
Its members may not be prosecuted or arrested, 
except with the consent, by vote, of the Assembly 
itself. The Assembly alone may declare war, make 
peace, conclude treaties, coin money, grant or with- 
draw concessions, decree amnesties or pardons. 
The supreme Command of the Army is vested in it, 
but is exercised in its name by the President of the 
Republic. The Assembly may at any time turn the 
Government out of office. It is the sole legislative 
body ; there is no second Chamber. 

The business of the Grand National Assembly is 
facilitated and expedited by the existence of parlia- 


mentary standing committees on Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, Interior, Defence, Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Health, etc. These committees co-operate with 
their corresponding Government department in the 
study of state questions and in preparing legislation. 
Private members are, however, free to introduce 
Bills of their own. 

Deputies were elected by a system of indirect 
voting until 1946 when this was altered to direct 
ballot. Secret ballot was introduced by law on 
10th July, 1948. Each province (see below) consti- 
tutes a separate constituency from which one deputy 
is returned for 55,000 inhabitants with an additional 
deputy for each additional 40,000. 

The President of the Republic is chief of the state. 
He is elected for four years by the Grand National 
Assembly from among its members, and is eligible 
for re-election indefinitely. He may preside, if he so 
chooses, over the Assembly or the Cabinet, but may 
not take part in debates or divisions. He promul- 
gates the laws, as passed by the Assembly. He does 
not possess the right of veto ; but he may return a 
Bill to the Assembly for reconsideration within ten 
days of its being passed. This privilege, however, 
does not apply in the case of constitutional or money 
Bills. If the Assembly passes a Bill a second time 
after it has been returned for reconsideration, it 
becomes law. In the event of the President’s death, 
incapacity or absence, the President of the Assembly 
assumes the Presidency until a successor is elected. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
The Prime Minister is appointed by the President 
of the Republic from among the members of the 
Grand National Assembly. The members of the 
Cabinet are chosen from among the members of the 
Assembly by the Prime Minister, who determines 
their number. A new Cabinet must submit its pro- 
grammes to the Assembly within one week of its 
formation. Ministers are individually and collec- 
tively responsible to the Assembly for the policy and 
conduct of the Departments of State. They may be 
tried only by the High Court of 21 members, which 
is chosen by the Assembly from the Judges of the 
Court of Cassation and from the Council of State. 
Normally, the Cabinet is constituted as follows : 
Prime Minister 

Minister of State and Assistant Prime Minister 

Minister of Justice 

Minister of National Defence 

Minister of the Interior 
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CHAPTER 5 
DEFENCE ORGANIZATION 


The President of the Republic is ultimately re- The Turkish armed forces have likewise been 
sponsible for all defence matters. Under his general thoroughly overhauled in recent years, and are now 
supervision the higher levels of the defence machine being re-equipped with American material. Their 
are organized as follows :— reorganization is being carried out with the help of 


Higher Education 

Turkey has three universities : Istanbul Univer- 
sity, Ankara University and the Istanbul Technical 
University. Istanbul University has Faculties of 
Law, Medicine, Science, Letters and Economics, 
and that at Ankara has Faculties of Languages, 
History and Geography, Science and Medicine and 
a Law School. 


Religious Instruction 

Religious instruction, which was excluded from 
the curriculum of the schools after the secularization 
of education, is about to be reintroduced as an 
optional subject in the schools. It will, however, be 
taught from a set book, to which the teacher will 
have to adhere. A Faculty of Theology is also to be 
created in Istanbul University, and possibly in 
Ankara University, but difficulty is being experi- 
enced in finding suitably trained occupants for the 
chairs. 


Military Training 

Military training is given one day a week in the 
ordinary lycées and at the universities, and 20 days 
every year are spent in camp. This training corre- 
sponds to six months’ military service, There are 
also a number of lycées for boys who are selected to 
serve as officers or non-commissioned officers. 
The students wear uniform and members of the 
staff appear to be regular army officers. After 
finishing the lycées, the students proceed to the 


Government, 
Youth Movements 


Halkevis 
The Halkevis (People’s Houses), which have as 
ual and cultural development 


‘Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces 


and Chief of the General Staff 


The National Defence Council, of which the 
Prime Minister is the chairman, lays down the 
principles of defence policy and prepares plans for 
mobilization ; its members, apart from the Prime 
Minister, are the Minister of National Defence, the 
Chief of the General Staff, and certain other 
Ministers nominated by the Prime Minister. 


The National Defence Council may, when neces- 
sary, call on the expert advice of members of the 
Supreme Military Council. This was constituted in 
April, 1925, and was originally conceived as a con- 
sultative and advisory body consisting of the best 
brains in all the three Services. In the past, however, 
its duties were so restricted that membership of it 
became a sinecure. It is hoped that the smooth 
running of the reorganized defence machine, which 
‘assumed its present form only in July, 1949, will 
remedy this weakness. 


the British Training Staffs and the American 
Military Mission. Nevertheless the Turkish forces 
have still far to go before they can be accounted 
efficient by modern standards, 

The radical changes which have been introduced 
since the war have not much affected the traditional 
predominance of the army in matters of defence. 
The most important subordinate of the Ministry of 
National Defence is the Chief of the General Staff, 
who is an army officer and Supreme Commander of 
the Armed Forces, Through the General Staff, in 
which army officers hold the key posts, the Chief of 
the General Staff directs the functions of the three 
armed forces. He also has direct access to the Prime 
Minister.' An army general commands the group 
of Staff Colleges (Army, Navy, Air Force and Inter- 
Service) at Yildiz (Istanbul). 

‘Before the reorganization he was responsible to the 
Prime Minister alone. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO CHAPTERS 6-10 


The B.L.S. of Turkey, Part 1 (General Survey), is being issued in units of one or more chapters, The 
Table of Contents following the Introduction to Part I gives information regarding those chapters which 
bave already been published. 


When fully issued the General Survey will comprise the following chapters = 


History 3 Roads and Road Transport 


National Characteristics. Sea and Air Transport. 


Political Parties, Ports and Coastlines. 


Government and Administration: Sivaass 
Defence Organization. 

Terrain 
Economie Structure 

Towns. 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries. 
Military Engineering Resources. 
Fuels and Power 


Postal and Telecommunication Services. 
Mining and Metallurgy 


Engineering and Manufactures. Medical and Veterinary Resources and 


Conditions. 
Land, Sea and Air Communications. 


Railways. 22 Map Appraisal 
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ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


devotion of a very large part of Marshall Aid to 
agriculture, roads, mining and power, 

‘There has been also an increasing feeling that the 
development of industry should be left more to 
private enterprise, including foreign private enter- 
prise using foreign capital. This is one of the causes 
of the recent change of government. The Demo- 
cratic Party, which since its foundation in 1946 has 
been regarded as the businessman’s party, won the 
election in May 1950 by a large majority and is 
pledged to give more assistance to private enter- 
prise than the People’s Party offered ; itis, indeed, 
proposing to transfer some state enterprise to 
private ownership. 

Criticism, however, should not obscure the mag- 
nitude of the achievements of the People’s Party in 


iture, fisheries and forestry ws 
and professional services 
and mining 
and communications 
Domestic and personal services .. 
Others, including families, itinerant tradesmen, peddlers, etc. _ 


the past 25 years. Under their rule, Turkey has 
made remarkable progress from a primitive 
economy towards a modern industrialized structure, 
At the same time it has steered a middle course. 
‘Though under pressure from the U.S.S.R. (the first 
country to give Republican Turkey a loan) and 
later from Germany (the main buyer of Turkish 
exports before the late war), Turkey has avoided the 
totalitarian methods used in both countries to build 
up industries. Turkey has no labour corps and no 
slave labour. Compared with Western standards, 
the standard of living of the population is low (for 
example, except in the large towns, housing is 
primitive and nutritional levels in general are fairly 
low) but the standard is high for a Middle Eastern 
country and it is rising.* 
POPULATION 

The total population of Turkey according to the 
1945 census was 18-8 million.* At that time 50-3 
per cent were male and 49-7 per cent were female. 
Probably for military reasons, no breakdown by 
age groups has been published. No birth-rates or 
death-rates are available ; the birth-rate is believed 


‘The average individual income in 1949 was stated by 
the Finance Ministry to be TLS21. 

* Another census will be taken in October 1950. Its 
results are not expected to be known until 1952. 


to be (one estimate puts it at 23 per 1,000) but 
the rate, especially the infant mortality rate, 
is known to be high also. The Turkish Statistical 
Office estimates an annual increase of 250,000 since 
1945 ; this estimate puts the present population at 


Skilled Labour 

There is very little skilled labour in Turkey, 
cither in agriculture or in other occupations. Some- 
times boys are sent abroad as trainees, for example, 
in mining, but the major efforts to train labour are 
being made in the most important branch of 
Turkish economy, agriculture, by setting up experi- 
mental establishments to train the young to spread 
knowledge of modern agricultural methods through- 
out the country. 


Village Institutes 

About 20 village institutes, each with between 
500 and 1,000 pupils, have been set up by the 
Ministry of Education. Their main purpose is to 
produce primary teachers, but one of the duties of 
a primary teacher is to run a school farm as @ 
model farm, and a large part of the training is 
agricultural. All the institutes except one near Izmir 
have been placed far from towns in case students 
should become attracted by town life and not wish 
to return to villages. Often sites with no natural 
advantages have been chosen ; students have had 
to drain marshes, combat malaria, construct their 
own buildings and farm virgin land. Boys and girls 
who have completed a five-year course at a primary 
school in the area covered by the institute are 
eligible for admission by examination. Students 
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five years" training, after which about 70 per 

qualify for appointment to schools and, if 

are sent to the neighbourhood of their 
They live 


years’ practical training to fit them for work on 
their family farms. Parents, at first hostile to the 
schools, are now keen to send their children to 
Jearn new methods so that the children can return 
to teach them,* 
Migratory Labour 

One of the greatest problems in Turkey is that of 
migratory labour. For example, only about a 
quarter of the miners and administrators in the coal 
mines at Zonguldak are permanent workers there, 
This problem is intimately bound up with that of 
the shortage of skilled labour, The standard of 
living of many in agriculture, especially in eastern 
Turkey, is so low, largely because of lack of skill, 
that considerable numbers drift into mining and 
manufacturing industry in the hope of a better 
return for their labour. There they often find that 
wages are below a reasonable subsistence level and 
they tend to drift back to farming in a few months 
without remaining long enough to acquire the skill 
which would earn them better wages, The seasonal 
nature of much of the work in Turkey encourages 
migration between farming and operations such as 
fruit packing. 

The Government is now taking action to reduce 
the excessive turnover of labour and so avoid both 
embarrassment to employers and misery to 
employees. For example, measures are now being 
taken to try to regulate the flow of labour for 
seasonal operations, thus avoiding overcrowding in 
one district and shortage of labour in another, 
More could be done in this direction. For instance, 
work on the fig harvest starts soon after that on 
tobacco ends and an attempt might be made to 
keep a body of seasonal workers together, instead 
of allowing dispersal after each operation. Some 
effort is being made to provide social welfare in 
factories and mines, but, as so often in Turkey, 
schemes which look well on paper are badly 
executed. Another great need is an improvement in 
housing facilities. 

‘An Agricultural Institute, opened at Ankara in 1933. 
became & faculty in the University in 1948, Halkali 
(near Istanbul), Bornova (near Izmir), Bursa and Adana 
have agricultural schools which provide a three-year 
course, half practical and half theoretical, with a view to 
supplying minor officials for the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Trade Unions 

‘There has never been any appreciable demand for 
trade unions in Turkey and trade unionism as 
understood in the United Kingdom can hardly be 
said to exist. A trade union, or labourers’ syndicate, 
usually consists of an association of workmen 
within one factory. It is debarred by law from 
engaging in any political activity, strikes (and 
lock-outs) are prohibited and the police have wide 
Powers of entry and control. Some 30 or 40 such 
unions exist. Their main handicap is lack of funds. 


State ContRot or Economy 

‘State ownership of economic undertakings tends 
to be complete in those branches where large capital 
investment is required. There is, however, a very 
considerable amount of private enterprise.* Nearly 
the whole of agriculture is in private hands, but 
sometimes, 2s in the case of the important tobacco 
crop, private growers are subject to Government 
control. The whole of the production, grading and 
processing of such export crops as raisins, figs and 
hazel nuts is in private hands ; most of the flour- 
milling, cotton-ginning and cement industries are 
privately owned and about half of the textile indus- 
try and half of the mining of the important strategic 
commodity, chromite, are in private hands. In 
general, commerce is also privately operated, but 
the Government has monopolies of several products 
like salt, matches and alcohol, 

Industrialization did not, as in most countries, 
follow the accumulation of capital. When the 
Republic was set up there was no accumulation 
sufficient to finance the schemes which the Revolu- 
tionary Government wished to carry out. They 
were determined not to be dependent upon foreign 
capital and they therefore created banks, encouraged 
the people to put savings into them, guaranteed 
their deposits and allowed them to lock up a large 
proportion of their assets in long-term investments. 
It is mainly through these banks that the state 
exercises its control of economy. 


The Business Bank (Is Bankasi) 

This bank, founded in 1924, was the first to be 
established with the object of financing and con- 
trolling industry. Though it was not state-owned 
but a privately-owned joint-stock company, Kemal 
‘Atattirk held the majority of the original shares and 
these he bequeathed to the People’s Party. 


The Siimer Bank* 

The first of the purely state banks which was set 
up to finance and administer industrial under- 
takings was the Industrial and Mining Bank 
(Sanayi ve Maden Bankasi), which began in 1925 

*Its extent cannot be securately assessed until the 
business census planned for 1950 has been carried out. 

* See also Chapter 10. 
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‘@ position to contribute aid to other European 
countries when the Marshall Plan was put forward, 
it was later recognized that her security problem 
was so heavy a burden on her finances that she 
should be a participant country. Despite military 
grants-in-aid from the U.S.A, (amounting to $75 
millions and $100 millions in 1948 and 1949 respec- 
tively) she has required help under the European 
Recovery Programme in order to continue her 
economic development. 

The U.S.A. gave Turkey $49 millions in direct 
aid in 1948-49 under the Marshall Plan. In 1949-50 
the system of drawing rights was evolved whereby 
Turkey was enabled to draw to the extent of $55.3 
millions on the non-dollar area ; in addition, she 
was allowed $59 millions in direct aid. In February 
1980 Mr, Paul Hoffman asked Congress for the 
sum of $44.1 millions for 1950-51 direct dollar aid 
to Turkey, First reactions in Turkey were that the 
country had been better treated than had been 
expected, but there was some uneasiness about how 
she would fare in whatever arrangements material- 
ized as an alternative to the drawing-rights system 
under which, during the year ending June 1950, she 
has received the $55.3 millions already mentioned. 

Marshall Aid has been expended as follows :— 


Freight. - 

Meat and fishing industries 
Shipping 

Railways 

Coke factory 

‘Cement factory 

Irrigation .. 

Oil-drilling equipment 

Salt industry 

Oil products 


In addition to financial aid the U.S.A. is giving 
Turkey technical assistance under the auspices of 
the Economic Co-operation Administration. A 
number of American technical experts—agri- 
culturalists, railwaymen, salt industry and steel 
specialists—have spent varying periods as advisers 
in the country since 1947, and over 40 Turkish 
technicians are now studying methods in the U.S.A. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Exports consist almost entirely of a few agricul- 


Turkey's most important exports, 
position is little altered, Since 1948, 


main exports for 1947, 1948 and 1949, 
Between 1936 and 1938 almost half of Turkey's 


194849 Percentage 
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imports consisted of cotton yarn and its manu- 
factures, iron and steel and their manufactures, and 
miscellaneous items of machinery. To-day these 
are still among the most valuable items imported, 
although combined they now account for only 
about a quarter of the total. Since the war other 
imports like petroleum products and agricultural 
machinery have come to the fore, and the totalof 
imports is now divided fairly evenly among a num~- 
ber of different items. The second table overleaf 
shows the main imports for 1947, 1948 and 1949 >— 
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EXPORTS 
By Principal Commodities 
(in millions of Turkish liras) 


Percentage 1948 Percentage 
173-0 
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IMPORTS 
By Principal Commodities 
(in millions of Turkish liras) 


1947 

Iron and stec! . 72 

Machinery and spare parts (except machinery 
items listed below) 

Petroleum products 

Cotton textiles 

Wool and woollen yarns 

Agricultural machinery and implements 

Wheat and flour 

Timber 

Locomotives and steam engines 

Motor vehicles 

Paper 

Rubber and rubber manufactures 

Telegraph, telephone, photographic supplies and 
scientific instruments 

Cotton yarns and thread 

Paints and colours 


See 


oe teks 
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Hides and skins 
Copper goods 
Railway wagons 
Dyestuffs 

Sugar 

Coffee 

China and porcelain 
Textile machinery 
Machine tools 
Others 


Total 


Direction of Trade 

The tables on the next page show the main 
direction of Turkish trade in the years 1936-38 
(average) and from 1947 to 1949. 
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Germany owed its predominance in Turkey's pre- 
war trade to Turkey's inability to find markets else- 
where, especially for tobacco. Germany bought 
Turkish goods with blocked marks, and since her 
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BALANCE OF TRADE 


resulting debts could not be converted into any 
other currency, Turkey was obliged to buy German 
ae a Le war, pepeom! since 1947, the 

lestern of Germany sprung into promi- 
nence, taking the largest individual share of 
Turkey’s exports in 1949, The U.S.A., however, 
with an average of 22-7 per cent over the years 1947 
to 1949, has taken the largest share of Turkey's 
trade since the war, while the U.K., with an average 
of 16:2 per cent, has taken second place. 
Balance of Trade 

‘The tableonthenext page shows Turkey's total im- 
ports, exports and trade balances from 1938 to 1949. 


exports, but by cutting imports more than exports 
when total world trade was shrinking during the 
depression. Next, war-time pre-emption’ forced up 
Turkish prices and afterwards post-war shortages 
kept them high. 

Although, in 1947, owing to a good harvest in 
1946 and a large export of grain, exports rose both 
by value and by weight, an unfavourable balance 
of TLS9.8 millions appeared because of a liberal 
import-licensing policy and improved deliveries 
from abroad. In 1948 exports fell owing to the bad 
harvest of 1947 and to restrictions on exports for 


EXPORTS TRADE BALANCE 


Thousand | Million Million | £ equivalene 


| TL TL in millions 


144-9 
127-4 
nd 
123-1 

165-0 
257-2 
232-5 
218-9 
432-1 
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FOREIGN TRADE BY COUNTRIES < 2 693-9 
fin millions of Turkish liras) 
pole J Note.-Rate of exchange ~ £1 ~ TLS-20 up to September 1946, 
£1 ~ TL11-28 up to end of third quarter 1949. 
£1 = TL7-84 from last quarter of 1949. 
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ever, Marshall Aid' complicates the position. 1949 
showed on paper an unfavourable balance of 
TLI18,7, but a large part of imports was paid for 
by Marshall Aid. 
Trade Routes 

By far the most important external trade routes 
are sea routes and most of the traffic is carried in 
foreign vessels. In 1950 Turkey had only 64 cargo 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 188,000 tons, and 
four tankers with a total tonnage of 21,000" 

* Soe page 6—5. 

* See Chapter 14 


Black Sea ports 


In 1948, the latest year for which figures are 
available, about 85 per cent of Turkish imports by 
value entered the country through the port of 
Istanbul. Slightly more exports, however, went out 
from Izmir than from Istanbul, nearly 40 per cent 
by value against Istanbul's 32 per cent. 

Very little trade is carried over land frontiers. [a 
1948 there was none cither way over the frontier 
with the U.S.S.R., very little over the frontiers w: 
Syria and only negligible quantities over other land 
frontiers. 

The following table gives details for 1948 ;- 


Imports Exports 
(TL thousand) 
24,472°6 12,942-4 


(Zongaldak 21,365-6) 


Istanbul and Sea of Marmara ports 


Hulgarian frontier 
Greek frontier 


657,436-4 210,256:0 


(istanbul 608,365-1) (Istanbul 179,121-8) 
32 


= 27-7 
444135 228,720:2 


Prance 
‘Canada 
italy 
‘Germany* 
Sweden 


Aegean ports 
(lzmir 44,400-2) 


Mediterranean ports 5.3943 
(Adana 4,664-7) 
Hatay 38,409°3 
(iskenderun 38,409-3) 
29 


(Izmir 219,018-9) 
45,073-2 


47,9053 


5483-0 


Holland 
USSR. 
Onbers 


* Trizone from 1947 10 1949. 


From the beginning of the Republic until 1930, 
Turkey had an unfavourable trade balance, by 
value, but from then until the middle of 1947, with 
the single exception of 1938, she achieved a favour- 
able balance. At first she did this, not by increasing 
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sterling ; imports continued to increase, and the 
adverse balance in the year amounted to TL219.1 
millions. From the middle of 1948 onwards, how- 


* Competition among combatants for Turkish strategic 
materials. 
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CHAPTER 7 
AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND FORESTRY 


AGRICULTURE 


Turkish agriculture, while not specially important 
from a world point of view, is the basis of the 
country’s economy. There is scope for much 
improvement and with better management and 
increased transport facilities Turkey could not only 
raise the standard of living within the country, but 
could also contribute much more to the world 
supply of foodstuffs, 


Importance in World Agriculture 

In an average year Turkey produces some 3 per 
cent! of the world’s tobacco, 12 per cent of its 
raisins, and a large proportion of its dried figs ; it 
is also casily the most important source of hazelnuts 
and a considerable producer of olive oil and hemp 
fibre. About 4 per cent of the world's barley, 24 per 
cent of its rye and wheat, and between | and 2 per 
cent of its sesame, hempseed, flax fibre, pulses and 
sugar beets are grown in Turkey. Normally 
Turkey has substantial surpluses, which are 
exported, only of tobacco, dried fruits and nuts. 


Importance in Turkish Economy 

Agriculture employs some three-quarters of the 
population, provides almost enough food for the 
whole population? and accounts for by far the 
greater part of the country’s carnings abroad, 
Tobacco in particular earns more foreign currency, 
especially dollars, than any other Turkish export. 

Turkey could become a much greater agricultural 
producer than it now is or ever has been, Modern 
methods, an increased use of fertilizers and 
machinery, improvement of transport and reclama- 
tion of land by drainage and irrigation are required, 
but the ignorance, poverty and conservatism of the 
peasantry are serious obstacles to progress. 
Marshall Aid has stimulated some improvements 
communications are being extended ; large quan- 
tities of agricultural machinery are being imported ; 
methods of improving yields are being sought, and 
it is hoped that Turkey will eventually make a 
steady contribution to the world supply of certain 
essential foodstuffs, especially wheat and meat 


LAND TENURE AND ORGANIZATION 

Agriculture is largely carried on by the peasant 
working with his whole family. The Government 
has frequently expressed a desire to see every 
peasant family in ownership of sufficient land to 
provide a reasonable living, but so far only about 


These figures, taken from F.A.O. sources, exclude the 
USSR. 

T Except for sugar; about one-third of the country's 
requirements is imported. 
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2 million acres have been distributed (mainly by 
reducing the size of farms) and even to-day only 
about half the peasant families own the land they 
work, Extension of peasant proprietorship can 
best be achieved by intensifying agriculture and 
extending the cultivable area. 

The size of peasant holdings varies widely 
according to locality and crop. The average is 
probably about 14 acres. Of some 2-5 million 
farms, about 97 per cent are of 125 acres or less ; 
the others range from 125 to 1,235 acres (500 hect- 
ares), the largest holding permitted by law, excluding 
the state farms. In addition to his individual holding, 
the peasant usually has rights, like those of grazing 
and gathering wood, on common land belonging to 
the village. The custom of dividing land among the 
children has frequently led to holdings being 
frittered down and wastefully distributed in 
scattered strips. The few large landowners are to 
be found mainly in the cotton-growing districts of 
the south. The state itself is a very large landowner ; 
it has 10 farms growing grain on some 750,000 acres 
in central and south-eastern Turkey and it hopes to 
convert them to model farms when the food supply 
is better. 

Some land is farmed by landlords either on a 
share-cropping basis or with the help of semi- 
nomadic labourers who leave their own villages for 
seasonal work. On the cotton estates in the south 
the peasants usually work as share-croppers and 
supplement their earnings by working in neigh- 
bouring cotton factories. 


Co-OPERATIVES 


Agricultural credit co-operatives began in 1929 
under the sponsorship of the Agricultural Bank and 
by 1949 there were 877 with a membership of over 
400,000 farmers. They are formed by farmers on 
the basis of partnership and are closely controlled 
by the bank. Their capital and membership are 
variable but they must have at least 30 members 
The bank grants them medium- and long-term 
credit and they grant medium- and short-term 
credit to their members. In districts which have 
credit co-operatives, the bank cannot give loans to 
agriculturalists who do not belong to them, except 
for the acquisition of land. 


Agricultural marketing co-operatives® 


are also 
Their functions correspond to those of agricultural 
other lands ; standardization, grading. 
nd processing of 
implements und 


ment of quality, preparation a 
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materials for production 


provision of 
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under the bank’s control. Their capital and mem- 
bership are also variable, but the liability of 
members is limited. Membership must consist of 
at least 10 agriculturalists, In a given region only 
‘one marketing co-operative may be set up for any 
i product. Unions of marketing co-opera- 

tives may be set up in certain circumstances ; such 
unions deal with the wholesale trade in figs, raisins, 
cotton, fruits and vegetables, pistachio-nuts, hazel- 
nuts and silkworm cocoons, There is also a central 
co-operative organization which is responsible for 
the export of the whole output of a special tobacco 
often used in pharmaceutical preparations. 
Lanp Use 

The following table shows the distribution of 
land among various users in 1934 and in the latest 
available year, 1944 :— 


It will be seen that a relatively small part of the 
country is under cultivation. Grazing lands consist 
merely of natural vegetation which for the most 
part is poor. 

FarMinG MetHops AND EQuipMENT 

With the exception of that small portion of the 
grain crop (5 or 10 per cent) which the state farms 
produce and a few experimental crops like tea, all 
the crops grown in Turkey are inefficiently managed, 
while animal husbandry for the most part is in a 
state of extreme neglect. Until recently, two 
important crops, sugar beet and tobacco, were well 
managed under careful Governmental control, but a 
change of personnel has resulted in deterioration of 
management. Governmental attempts to improve 
farming methods—setting up research stations, im- 
porting machinery, initiating irrigation schemes, 
establishing agricultural schools and emphasizing 
agriculture in the curriculum of village institutes*— 
are on the right lines but, as so often happens in 
Turkey, ambitious programmes have not been 
properly executed and the modernization of agri- 
culture in general still constitutes an enormous 
problem. 

* Believed to be 13 per cent in 1950, 

* See Chapter 6. 


Until the recent imports under the Marshall Plan 
there were in Turkey only negligible quai 
agricultural machinery. Cheapness of al 
scarcity of capital, and conservatism, if not 
stupidity, of the peasant confronted with mechanical 


: ploughs, 

sowing, 272 disc harrows, 1,015 cultivators, 527 
combines, 120 threshing machines, 290 hoeing 
machines and other implements were imported 
through Marshall Aid. Much of this machinery 
has arrived and has been distributed, mainly to the 
co-operatives, In 1948-49 45 per cent of all 
Marshall Aid (some $22 million) was used for 
importing agricultural machinery, and a further 
large sum has been allocated for 1949-50, 

One difficulty is repair. Often repair parts have 
not been immediately obtainable abroad and Turkey 
lacks repair shops. The Agricultural Equipment 
Organization, which was founded in 1944 as a 
department of the Ministry of Agriculture to supply 
farmers with modern equipment, has plans for 
setting up repair shops and a flect of travelling 
workshops and also for establishing factories to 
produce agricultural machinery and implements. 
IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 

Irrigation and drainage are largely primitive. 
Only about 250,000 acres (some 100,000 hectares) 
have so far been irrigated and very little land has 
been drained. Many grandiose projects for irri- 
gation and drainage by modern engineering works 
2 


have been put forward, and several are in various 
stages of completion. 


Primitive Methods 

Many farmers irrigate by very simple methods. 
For patches of rice cultivation and occasionally for 
other cereals and for fruit, water is diverted from 
fast-flowing streams by dams, canals and ditches, 
with earthen banks reinforced at intervals by wood 
or stone, and carried over primitive viaducts. The 
only implement required for the whole construction 
is a spade. Frequently, too, by a primitive water 
wheel driven by the force of the current, water is 
raised from a stream and diverted to fields through 
‘a sluice, to which, sometimes, dams or walls direct 
part of the current. Sometimes water is pumped 
from wells by means of windmills or with the help 
of animals, using chains and buckets. 


Modern Methods 

The main object of nearly all irrigation and drain- 
age schemes is to increase production of sugar beet 
and cotton and to some extent of cereals. The first 

irrigation scheme, carried out under 
German direction before the 1914-18 war in the 
Konya plain, proved a failure since essential drain- 
age was neglected. Despite much propaganda, later 
projects seem to have met with a half-hearted 
reception and relatively little progress has been 
made, Some eight irrigation schemes which are 
being financed through Marshall Aid are now 
partly in operation: 

Adana : 25,000 acres are irrigated on the west 
bank of the Seyhan which has a dam about 2) miles 
above the town. Canals for a further 25,000 acres 
‘on the west bank are ready ; canals on the cast 
bank are planned to be ready by 1952 when 325,000 
acres should be under irrigation according to the 
plan, but the scheme is unlikely to be completed 
by that date, Flooding is such, however, that unless 
an adequate system of control is devised the benefit 
of this scheme will largely be lost. 


Tarsus-Mersin ; 25,000 acres are irrigated and « 
further 12,500 are expected to be irrigated soon. 


Konya ; 35/50,000 acres are irrigated with water 
from Lake Beysehir brought through Lake Sugla. 
This water, unlike that of the other schemes, flows 
inland and not towards the sea ; it flows over land 
which has accumulated salt, the release of which has 
led to indifferent crops, and since the peasants have 
so far proved unwilling to undertake the long task 
of washing the salt out of the soil, the progress of 
irrigation in this district may be arrested. 


Antalya ; $,000 acres are under irrigation, mostly 
for oranges. 


Denizli ; 60/75,000 acres and 25,000 acres res- 
pectively have been irrigated by a lower and an 


upper dam on the Bilyik Menderes below Denizli. 


Menemen: 35,000 acres have been brought 
under irrigation by a dam near Menemen on the 
river Gediz. 

Tokat ; 20,000 acres are irrigated on the right 
bank of the Yesil Irmak by a dam about 4 miles up- 
stream. Nothing on the left bank has yet been 
finished. 


Malatya ; 12,500 acres are irrigated and 60,000 
acres in all are expected to be by 1952. 

Other schemes are in various stages of coneeption 
but none is even partly in operation except some 
flood control work at Bursa and the drainage of 
about half of  50/60,000-acre swamp at Samsun. 
A dam has been built about 2 miles upstream from 
Silifke but the canals are not yet ready ; it is hoped 
to have 25,000 acres irrigated by 1952. In the 
Manisa-Lake Marmara area a dam has been built, 
but again the canals have not been completed ; it is 
hoped to have 60,000 acres irrigated by 1952. On 
the Porsuk, some 25 miles upstream from Eskigehir, 
a dam has been constructed to store 5,300 million 
cu. ft. of water with the object of controlling floods 
in and irrigating the Eskigehir plain, about 75,000 
acres by 1952. In the Eregli-Nigde district a 
complicated irrigation and drainage scheme is 
planned, but its execution has been deferred 
indefinitely. Two further large-scale projects (on 
the Seyhan and Gediz rivers) have been drawn up, 
but the execution of these may also be held up for 
lack of capital, 


MAtn Cnors (see maps facing p. 7—4) 


The main crops grown in Turkey are cereals, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar beet, fruits, oilseeds, opium, 
vegetables and vegetable fibres. The diagram over- 
leaf indicates the relative areas under cultivation in 
1948 of all crops except fruits. 


The average annual production of the main crops 
for the years 1946-49 was as follows :— 


Production 
Crop (1,000 
metric tons) 
Cereals 
Wheat 
Barley 
Maize 
Rye 
Oats 
Others (rice and millet) 
Industrial crops— 
Sugar beet 
Oil crops (olive oil, sesame, linseed, ete.) 
Tobacco ‘ 
Cotton 
Prait 
Potatoes 


Sugar 
Other vegetables (peas, beans, lentils) 
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drying methods, however, result in a loss which 
often exceeds half the fig crop and a quarter of the 
grapes grown for sultanas. Citrus fruits, apples, 
melons, apricots, peaches and green figs all have 
considerable export possibilities when growers learn 
to grade and pack their produce and when adequate 
transport facilities, especially from the Medi- 
terranean areas, become available. 


Grapes 

Vines, which are usually grown on flat or gently 
sloping ground, with fairly deep, fertile soil, up to 
about 3,000 fi., thrive especially well on the 
western coastlands where, with cereals, they occupy 
the centre of most valleys. About half the crop is 
grown for raisins and sultanas (the best razaki and 
muscat grapes for raisins and the best white seed- 
tess, sultaniye, for sultanas), a quarter for wine and 
the other quarter for the table, Under the Republic 
much has been done to improve viticulture, An 
institute at Izmir aims at improving types and at 
fighting disease and pests, and Government 
stations in the district give free advice to growers. 
But much of the crop, which is sun-dried, is lost 
because of inadequate protection from rain during 
drying and very dirty fruit is sometimes shipped 
because it has been dried on uncovered ground. 
Harvesting goes on practically all over Turkey from 
July until September. 


Figs 

Though figs are well grown, they are not gathered 
until they have fallen, and, like grapes, are largely 
spoilt because of careless sun-drying, After drying, 
figs are sent for processing to factories in Izmir, 
and the bulk is exported. Waste figs are used in 
alcohol production and a few are exported, 
apparently for use in making ersarz coffee, The 
best figs are grown in the Aydin district of the 
Biyfik Menderes valley and in parts of the Izmir 
district. The Aydin fig owes its excellence mainly to 
a warm, moist, west wind which develops and 
swells the fruit and a following hot, dry, north wind 
which ripens and dries it. 


Olives 

The importance of olives, more numerous in 
Turkey than in any other eastern Mediterrancan 
country, is often under-estimated because few are 
exported. Dried and preserved they are valuable 
food, easily stored for long periods and they yield 
a highly nutritive oil* which the scarcity of animal 
fats makes necessary. There are two main types, 
table olives and oil olives. The principal growing 
districts are the Marmara and Aegean coasts, par- 
ticularly near Izmir, Ayvalik and Edremit. Many 
cultivated varieties are propagated by grafting on 
wild trees and efforts are being made to increase 


* Por the oil-pressing industry see Chapter 10. 


= 


grafting, but the care of the trees and the handling 
of picked fruit leave much to be desired. Harvest 
is between the end of September and January or 
later when the crop is heavy. 


OTHER IMPORTANT CROPS 


Oilseeds 

The main oilseeds grown and the percentages of 
oil obtained from them are sesame (50), poppy (45), 
linseed (40), sunflower (20) and cotton (12). Small 
amounts of colza, castor, hemp and safflower are 
also grown. Sesame is grown in the west and south 
and is used not only for oil, but as a seed in bread 
and a pulp in sweets; poppies, grown under 
Governmental licence because of their opium 
content, are usually confined to two districts on the 
central plateau ; linseed is grown on both sides of 
the Sea of Marmara and efforts are being made to 
introduce it to the Adana district ; sunflowers are 
grown in fair quantity in the Marmara area and 
between Ankara and Istanbul ; and cotton-seed, 
which occupies the greatest area, is a by-product of 
cotton cultivation, the proportion of seed to cotton 
being about 2 : 1 in weight. 
Opium 

Turkish poppies contain 10-13 per cent of 
morphia and their cultivation is under strict 
Governmental control. It is usually restricted to 
the region between Afyon and Konya and to Tokat, 
but occasionally small extensions are allowed to 
counterbalance the failure of other crops. Some 
districts are permitted to grow poppies for opium 
and seed, others for seed only. The harvest is from 
June to August 
Vegetables 

Potato growing, begun only at the end of the 
last century, is now widespread, except in the 
south-east, and imports, once large, have now 
practically ceased. Onions, garlic, leeks and egg- 
plants are favourite vegetables, especially near the 
‘Aegean, Marmara and Black Seas. Beans grow 
almost anywhere (abundantly in the north and 
west); green peas, chick-peas and lentils are 
plentiful, and numerous other vegetables such as 
tomato, cucumber, lettuce, melon, carrot, turnips 
and cabba; ‘¢ common. Vetches of various 
kinds are becoming less rare for fodder, especially 
in western districts and in those of Tokat and 
Glimiisane. Carob or locust beans are used for 
fodder on the southern coastal plains and to a lesser 
extent in the Aegean region, but are largely 
exported to Italy, 
Vegetable fibres 

Hemp, grown mainly on the Black Sea coast and 
in the Izmir district, and a little flax grown for fibre 
at the western end of the Black Sea coast, are the 
only crops in addition to cotton cultivated for fibre. 
In general, inferior seed is sown and consequently 
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the fibre is poor, but some districts, especially near Mules 
Gmiishacik —_ 


by, produce good hemp fibre. 


LivesTOck AND LivesTOCK PRODUCTS 

Despite some Governmental attempt to improve 
livestock, animal husbandry is deplorable. Animals 
are usually underfed and otherwise badly cared for. 
‘There is virtually no land which can properly be 
called pasture or meadow-land. Grazing land con- 
sists of scrappy, near-grass, natural vegetation or 
marshy land near water ; artificial (sown) pasture 
is almost non-existent. Hay is rare and very few 
fodder crops are grown. As a rule feeding-stuffs 
are used only for important draught animals and 
most stock grazes in the open throughout the year. 
Horses are fed mainly on chopped straw with a 
little barley and only in spring get greenstuff. 

Sheep and goats are by far the commonest stock, 
for both graze on sparse vegetation. The principal 
breed of sheep is fat-tailed ; it yields coarse wool 
and is valued mainly for its milk and its fat-bearing 
tail, Live sheep and sheep products form valuable 
exports, The ordinary type of goat is common ; 
the Angora goat thrives only on dry, elevated 
plateaux and is mainly found near Ankara, Both 
types provide meat, milk and hair ; Turkey is one 
of the world’s chief exporters of the Angora goat's 
Jong, silky hair, known as mohair. 

‘Most of the cattle in the country are in the north, 
roughly north of a line running through Balikesir, 
Cankiri, Yozgat, Tunceli and Agri. Oxen are 
mainly used for draught but buffaloes are some- 
times preferred because they are stronger. Cattle 
and buffaloes yield meat and milk, the latter a milk 
richer in fat content than the former, Much butter, 
cheese and yoghourt are made, but dairying as an 
industry exists only near the big cities and on the 
farms of the sugar factories, Horses are mainly of 
Turkish stock. The Government has five stud 
farms which breed mostly English thoroughbred 
and Arab race-horses and a type of dairy cattle 
requiring good housing and feeding. They make 
some attempt to breed a type of horse useful for the 
peasant, but only one farm is trying to improve 
local breeds of cattle. There are large numbers of 
chickens and considerable egg production. 

The following table gives the numbers of the main 
livestock and the output of the main livestock 
products in selected pre-war years and the latest 
available year : 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
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76 


4 See map, * Main Crop Areas (1),” facing p. 7—+ 
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extensively, maize i 
Vines are widely cultivated, particularly it 
Istanbul area, and there are other fruits like apples 
and cherries. Other agricultural products include 
sesame, sunflower, and certain fibre 
crops. Thrace is one of the most important sheep- 
rearing regions in the country. 
Northern Turkey 

This area has high mountain pastures, above 
6,000 ft. ; below these, coniferous forests ; then 
deciduous forests and finally a coastal strip with 
deciduous and evergreen brushwood, scattered 
forest and marsh, nutand fruit trees anda miscellany 
of sown crops. The extreme west, which resembles 
Thrace in climate and vegetation, has more or less 
the same crops. All along the Black Sea coastlands 
maize and rice are cultivated at intervals, par- 
ticularly in the region between Sinop and the 
Russian border which has the warm, damp, Pontic 
climate so suitable for maize that the area is some- 
times called the maize zone. The wooded hills of 
the east, particularly round Rize and Giresun, 
produce an important crop of hazelnuts, and 
tobacco is grown extensively in the area of Samsun 
and Trabzon. Fruits include peaches, plums, pears, 
cherries, grapes, lemons, oranges and mandarins. 
Some tea of good average quality is grown near 
Rize. Apart from the Kars district, the central 
coastland yilayets are the most important areas for 
cattle-raising in the whole of Turkey. 


The Marmara, Aegean and Mediterranean region 

Agriculture in the north-west of this area is trans- 
itional between that in the region just described 
and that in south-western Anatolia and the south- 
ern coastlands, which is typically Mediterranean. 
The west has Mediterranean bush and crops along 
the coastal plains and forests and pastures on the 
inland mountains, Marked contrasts of relief and 
soil, climatic differences and the indented coastline 
{especially along the Aegean) result in very varied 
cultivation. Rainfall is moderate and occurs mainly 
in winter ; summers are hot and mainly dry and 
sunny, especially in the south. 

‘The district round Izmir is one of the most fertile 
parts of Turkey. It produces tobacco, cotton, 
olives, some cereals, vines and an abundance of 
other Mediterrancan-type fruits. Izmir (Smyrna) 
figs and raisins, which, together with tobacco, form 
Turkey's most valuable exports, are world-famous. 
The Izmir area also produces valonea, from which 
valex for tanning is extracted, and liquorice, which 
has now several industrial uses. Olives and cotton 
are a feature of other parts of the Marmara, Aegean 
and Mediterranean region: olives grow almost 
everywhere along the Aegean coastlands, and 


cotton is a very important crop in the Cukurova 
plain near Adana, and in the area round Izmir. 

On the coastlands many plants sown in autumn 
develop in winter and reach normal maturity in 
spring. Wheat, barley, rye, oats, beans, lentils, 
chick-peas, vetch, flax, opium poppies, many herbs 
and fruit trees of the Mediterranean type, like olive, 
fig, and carob, grow without artificial irrigation. 
On the other hand, plants like sugar cane, cultivated 
in the Mersin district, require irrigation. Some 
rice is grown round Maras, at the eastern extremity 
of this area. Sheep are the principal livestock, but 
there are some cattle, particularly in the north and 
west. 


Central Anatolia 

The central plateau is the main growing area for 
all cereals except maize, rice and millet, but 
insufficiency of rain and cultivable soil restricts 
agriculture within narrow limits. Spring is the 
rainy season; summers are dry, dusty and fairly 
hot, winters are cold with hard frost and snow. 
Towards the east the climate becomes more 
rigorous. Mountains, valleys and depressions 
break the vast plain. The central or Tuz (salt) 
depression is one of the most barren districts of 
Turkey : there is no salt desert as has sometimes 
been supposed, for the area south of Lake Tuz is 
dry steppe. There are numerous streams, but these 
often dry up in summer. Marshes are frequent, 
but in summer many dry up into reedy beds. Des- 
pite natural drawbacks, however, the region could 
be much more productive than it is, if irrigation 
and afforestation were introduced on an extensive 
seale. Although much has been done near Ankara, 
there has been little development of the area 
Ankara-Konya-Akschir-Afyon-Eskigehir, the most 
important wheat-growing district in Turkey. 
Although irrigation would be difficult to introduce 
in some parts north of Konya, where little except 
salt water is available, it should be possible all 
round the southern edge of the plateau. 

Mohair, a famous product of the plateau, is 
obtained from the Angora goat, a species with 
unusually long and soft hair, which derives its name 
from the Ankara district. The plain affords pasture 
for some sheep and cattle, particularly in the west, 
but lacks winter fodder. The volcanic parts of its 
western and northern fringes are especially suitable 
for beet and, together with Thrace, form the 
principal beet-growing areas in the country. Opium 
poppies, grown under Governmental licence, are 
usually confined to two districts on the plateau, the 
Tokat district and that between Afyon and Konya. 


North-eastern Turkey 

This region has some of the most important 
cattle-grazing country in Turkey, especially in the 
plains and undulating uplands round Kars, 
Ardahan, Erzurum and the Aras valley. Crop 
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and nuts. Rice is grown in the Diyarbakir lowlands, 
and liquorice is also found there and in the middle 
course of the Firat (Euphrates). Livestock are 
mainly sheep and goats. 


FISHERIES' 


Neither from a world nor from a Turkish point 


of view is the fishing industry very important. 
methods, lack of 


Exports could be considerably expanded 

several kinds of fish in abundant supply, like tunny, 

mackerel, sardine and anchovy, are specially suit- 
it and the fishing industry, if 


* For fish products see Chapter 10, . Bullock transport in Tuchal, 
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3. Tobacco drying in western Anatolia A well near Sindirii 


6. Small farmstead characteristic of Eastern Provinces (between Kars and Ardahan), 


.  Winnowing near Bolu, 
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considerable amount of line fishing. Fishing boats 
(caiques) are sail-driven or propelled by oars, but 
some are fitted with auxiliary engines. Very little 
trawling is done in Turkish waters and there are 
very few trawlers, 

The present size and distribution of the fishing 
fleet is not known. There are at least 500 privately- 
owned wooden motor-sailships of between 18 and 
750 tons; most of these are presumably fishing 
vessels. The number of motorless sailing vessels is 
unknown, The allocation of Marshall Aid in 
1949-50 includes the purchase of 400 modern 
fishing boats of up to 45 tons, 130 refrigerated 
transport craft of up to 100 tons and the installa- 
tion of new canning and cold storage plant. 


CaTcu 


No reliable statistics of catch are available, but 
there is no doubt that the industry is tiny compared 
with its potentiality, It is estimated that normally 
500,000 tons of fish pass annually through the 
Bosporus but the annual catch landed at Istanbul 
averaged only some 29,000 tons between 1939 and 
1941 and less than 7,000 tons between 1945 and 
1948. The falling off during post-war years is 
attributed to a decline in the export trade and to the 
incidence of a trough in the 20-year cycle in the 
fluctuation of the fish population. About one-third 
of the catch is consumed locally and the rest is 
exported fresh, dried, salted and canned. 


‘SPONGE Fisutno 

Turkey has a small sponge-fishing industry. 
Before the Republic there was a flourishing industry 
in the hands of the Greeks, but with their removal 
and the loss of the good fishing grounds of the 
Dodecanese it practically went out of existence, 
No attempt to revive it was made until 1935, when 
a. company for its encouragement was set up under 
the Siimer Bank and the Is Bank. It had begun to 
thrive before the war but declined during the war. 
In 1948 less than 40 tons of sponges, valued at 
about TL1.25 million, were exported, but in 1949 
only 7 tons valued at TL,3 million. 


FORESTRY (see map facing page 7-10) 


Turkish forest products, although unimportant in 
world economy, play a fairly prominent part in 
Turkish economy. Turkish trees yield many kinds 
of timber (about equally divided between hardwood 
and softwood) and also such useful products as 
acorns, from which tanning material is extracted, 
and a variety of nuts, of which filberts are the most 
important. With proper management and improved 
transport, Turkey, which now imports about one- 
third of its timber requirements, not only could be 
self-sufficient in most kinds of wood but, if the 


industry were to expand considerably, could have 
surpluses. 

Forests cover 13 per cent of the surface of the 
country, but much of the so-called forest area is 
scrub. The following table gives a rough idea of 
the quality and extent :— 


Million 
acres 


Good quality, high standard, coniferous or 
deciduous ae 


. 25 
Poor quality, but still productive, chiefly oak 
Poor quality, neglected, coniferous or deciduous 
Completely neglected, full of brushwood 


At one time forests were much more extensive, 
but before the Revolution they suffered greatly and 
even now they suffer considerably from indiscrimi- 
nate felling, grazing (especially by goats), burning 
and neglect of afforestation. Near the coasts, on 
the fringes of the mountains and in the neighbour- 
hood of towns they have tended to deteriorate into 
scrub. The main forests to-day are on the northern 
mountains bordering the central plateau, where 
rainfall is relatively heavy, and some of these have 
survived only because they are almost inaccessible. 
Eastern and southern Anatolia contain poor- 
quality, neglected forests. The best forests are those 
of pine, beech and fir between Samsun and 
Zonguldak and in the districts of Kastamonu and 
Bolu. The Marmara area has now only oak 
coppices and some beech, capable of producing 
pitprops and sleepers, but a 30-year plan for pitprop 
production has been started in Thrace and it is 
expected to produce 12,850 standards of timber! 
annually in 10 years’ time, The Aegean area still 
hus some fine, high-standard pine forests on the 
mountains. The Mediterranean area has mainly 
scrub, but some cedar and black pine forests 
remain on the mountains. 

Almost all the forests are state-owned and in 
recent years measures haye been taken to improve 
and protect them and to re-afforest some areas. 


TIMBER 

Among hardwoods, Turkey has oak, hornbeam, 
lime, plane, poplar, chestnut, alder, elm, beech and 
walnut ; among softwoods pine, cedar, fir and 
juniper. Accurate statistics of timber felling do not 
exist. In 1948 Government-controlled felling 
produced 162,670 standards of timber, of which 
137,860 standards were sawn, 12,270 in sawmills and 

90 by hand. The remaining logs were sold as 

such, Felling for fuelwood accounted for as 
‘as 1,198,630 standards. In addition, considerable 
uncontrolled felling took place. 


1A standard of timber = 165 cu. ft 
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The forests are being greatly overcut: home 
output, which probably should not exceed some 
642,120 standards, was in 1948 about 3,210,600. 
Nevertheless, given better transport to inaccessible 
areas, Turkey could produce more good timber than 
at present. Logs are floated in the north-east (roads 
are planned for parts where they cannot be floated), 
in the Adana district and in some cedar-covered 
areas near the Mediterranean ; forests capable of 
producing more than 4,280 standards a year 
usually have a narrow-gauge railway; in other 
parts timber is hauled by animals to the nearest 
road, but transport costs are high and many of the 
big logs are too heavy for the light ox-drawn carts 
and are therefore left on the ground. 


VALONEA 


Valonea oak forests in the Aegean region form a 
considerable portion of the country’s forested area. 
They yield the bearded acorn cup which gives 
valonea from which a tanning material is extracted. 
The crop is gathered in September and October and 
the annual output of valonea is about 50,000 tons. 
Half of this goes to two extraction factories in 
Izmir, which together produce annually about 
10,500 tons of extract (valex), of which Turkey con- 
sumes some 3,000 to 3,500 tons ; the remainder of 
the extract is exported. The rest of the valonea is 
also exported in the form of cup or supplied to the 
tanning factories. 
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Nuts 


Turkish hazelnuts grow mainly in the forests of 
the north-east and the best come from the neigh- 
bourhood of Giresun.t Walnuts are widely grown 
and a few are exported. Almonds are cultivated 
throughout Turkey, especially in the Bodrum, 
Ankara and Elazig districts. Edible * Spanish * 
chestnuts grow in many parts, especially in the west 
and north and a few are exported. Pistachios are 
mainly obtained from the south-east and pine 
kernels from many of the southern and western 
forests.' Groundnuts are grown mainly on the 
plateau; their production has increased from 
1,800 tons in 1938 to 4,250 in 1948. The following 
table gives the 1948 and 1949 crops of the principal 
nuts in metric tons : 


1948 1949 
Walnuts 35,000 19,000 
Hazelnuts 62,000 60,000 
Chestnuts 13,000 n/a 
Almonds 6,750 nja 
Groundnuts 4,250 3,000 
Pistachio-nuts 4,000 n/a 


' There is a hazelnut co-operauwe at Giresun with nearly 
43,000 members and a pistachio-nut co-operative at 
Gaziantep with some 300 members. 
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Turkey has abundant primary sources of energy, 
but as yet these remain largely unexploited. She has 
considerable reserves of bituminous coal and lignite, 
a wealth of untapped water power, and potentially 
adequate supplies of oil. In order to exploit these. 
plans have recently been drawn up to modernize 
existing equipment and to expand production of 
mineral fucls and electric power ; the execution of 
these plans, although still at an embryonic stage, 
has to some extent been speeded up by Marshall 
Aid, but the paralysing lack of communications will 
continue for some time to hamper development in 
every direction, 


Brruminous Coat 


‘The only source of bituminous coal in Turkey is 
the Erefli-Zonguldak basin at the western end of 
the Black Sea coast, Exploitation began in a small 
way in the middle of the last century and in 1896 a 
French company assumed control of the main con- 
cessions. Since the Eti Bank took over these mines 
‘on behalf of the Republic in 1940, elaborate plans 
have been made to increase the output of coal for 
the expansion of industries and for export. But 
progress is slow and output lags far behind the 
country’s needs, 

The mines are administered by the Eregli 
Exploitation Establishment, a subsidiary corpora- 
tion of the Eti Bank, Five groups of pits are at 
present being worked: at Kandilli (and Camli), 
Kozlu, Oziilmez, Karadon (and Gelik), Kireglik 
(and Kilimli). 

Proved reserves of the whole coal basin are 500 
million tons, Probable reserves are 1,000 million 
and there is even a possibility of eventually finding 
15,000 million tons, Exploration is made extremely 
difficult by the hilly nature of the country and it is 
impossible, without a disproportionate expenditure 
of time and money on drilling, to determine the 
exact extent of the eastern end of the basin. 

The coal is bituminous in type, rich in gas, and of 
generally good quality ; it burns with a Jong flame 
and much of it is suitable for coking. Its calorific 
value is on the average 7,100 cal./kg. and its ash 
content about 16 per cent. 

Transport of coal from the pithcads presents 
great difficultics because of the hilly, wooded 
country, inadequate communications and unpro- 
tected loading facilities for Black Sea colliers. Coal 
from the eastern pits is shipped from an exposed 
jetty at Zonguldak where loading is often held up 
by bad weather, Coal for the Karabik steel works 
and for the interior of Anatolia is sent by the single- 


track railway linking Zonguldak with Ankara. The 
Kandilli pits in the west discharge their coal into 
lighters from a tunnel emerging on the cliff face and 
the cargo is then transferred to colliers lying off- 
shore. Here, too, rough seas often delay loading, 

A new depot has recently been built at Kurugesme 
on the Bosporus to replace the old one which was 
no longer able to handle cargoes from Zonguldak. 
Manpower 

The manpower problem is acute. Of the 30,000 
men working in the mines as miners and adminis- 
trators, only 25 per cent are permanent; the 
remainder are casual labourers. Convicts are the 
only form of non-voluntary labour since the 
abolition of conscription in 1946. Living quarters 
are provided and welfare facilities are being 
developed to attract workers to the mines. 


Production 

Although production bas increased steadily from 
2:6 million tons in 1938 to over 4 million tons in 
1949, it has not kept pace with industrial demand 
and in the last two years there has been none for 


export, Details are shown in the following table ;— 


PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
(thousands of metric tons) 
Saleable 
(incl, coke, 
briquettes, bunkers) 
355 


Mined 


1938 
1946 
1937 
1948 
1949 


2,589 
3,830 
3,946 
4,023 
4,183 


2,368 
2,663, 


Production by pits over the last three years is as 
follows :— 

1947 
401,014 
893,889 

1,179,000 
884,311 
588,031 


1948 
395,384 
957,807 

1,212,400 
828,461 
628,766 


Kandilli 
Kozlis 
Uziimez 
Geli 
Kilimli 651,670 
3,946,245 


4,182,705 


A remarkable feature of Turkish coal is the huge 
difference between the quantity mined and that 
available for sale to consumers. This is about 30 per 
cent of the total and is far greater than in European 
coal-producing countries. Most of the coal is 
capable of producing a good metallurgical coke, 
but muuch of it is also very friable and apt to crumble 
in the washing process. This friability is mainly due 
to intensive folding of the earth's crust in the 
Zonguldak area and to numerous geological faults 
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Consumption of coal in 1949 amounted to 
2,735,000 tons, about 200,000 more than in 1948, 


designed to reduce 


will be handled at a washing plant t 
while Kandilli and Kireglik will each have their own. 


Details for the last three years are given below :— The construction of central workshops for every 
CONSUMPTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
(thousands 


Power stations a “2 
Zonguldak coke and briquette plant 


7 
3357 
389 
338 
43 
Ms 

65 

80 
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Development 

The mechanization of the coal mines and the 
development of Zonguldak as a coaling port are 
being greatly assisted by Marshall Aid. $34 million 
have been allocated for the mechanization of the 
mines for the period 1948-51. The Turkish 
authorities estimate that, as a result of mechaniza- 
tion, production will rise to 7-5 million tons (or 
5 million tons for sale and export) by 1953. This 
estimate is probably too optimistic and about 
4 million tons of saleable coal is a more likely 
figure. ; 

‘The pits and methods of handling coal are being 
reorganized as far as possible on American lines, 
mechanization gradually taking the place of primi- 
tive hand-working methods. New construction 
work is most advanced at Kozlu, where two new 
shafts are being sunk to a depth of about 2,000 ft. 


a 


2735 


= 
é 


kind of repair, carpentry and metal work for all the 
collieries is well advanced. 

All re-equipment and development work is 
expected to be finished by the end of 1952. 


Coxe 

Production of coke amounts to about 400,000 
tons a year, over 70 per cent deriving from the 
Karabik steel works and the remainder being 
supplied by the three main city gas works and the 
Zonguldak coke ovens. 

Apart from the requirements of the steel plant 
and other factories, coke is much in demand for 
domestic heating. Supplies are inadequate, how- 
ever, and consumers are being urged to supplement 
with lignite. Details of production and destination 
from May 1949 to April 1950 are shown in the 
following table :— 


eee 


Quantity 


Somers wf cake (metric sons) 


(metric tons) 


Karabiik aye 277,300 


Coke plants : | Domestic heating 


Gas plants : 
Istanbul | 35,000 
Ankara .. +s ve 8,000 
Izmir 

Balance 
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Licnire 

‘The large-scale mining of lignite is comparativel: 
recent and is mainly due to state encouragement ang 
to plans for saving bituminous coal for export. 

‘Turkish lignite varies in quality, the lowest giving 
4,100 cal./kg. and the highest 6,600, which is only 
slightly less effective than Turkish bituminous coal 
at 7,100 cal./kg. It is therefore being increasingly 
used as a substitute for Zonguldak coal for domestic 
heed for industrial power and for locomotive 


Deposits are widely scattered throughout the 
country, but relatively few of them are worked. 
Details of the most important mines are shown in 
the following table :-— 


of the total output for 1949 being produced by the 
Eti Bank group of mines. In previous years about 
80 per cent came from the Eti Bank mines, 10 per 
cent from the Celtek mines, and the remainder from 
a number of small undertakings, 


PRODUCTION OF LIGNITE. 
(metric tons) 


Saleable 
Mined (after washing) 
1938 146,706 n/a 
1946 603,532 490,236 
1947 819,379 675,711 
1948 999,047 788,606 
1949 1,236,668 nia 


PRINCIPAL LIGNITE MINES. 


SS T r 
Estimated 


| Estimated | Catorific | “PPX | production | 


| Reserves value 


he 


after re~ 


poe | 


| Mition sons | Caljkg. | Metric tons | Metric tons 
‘ eval | 2 


2 oo | 

; | 5 (known) 

a 

= 30 (known) 
sO 


| Eri Bank 


State Railways. | 


3 
| Private 70-100 


* See page 8—4, * Future Plans.” 


Production 
Total production has increased from 146,000 tons 
in 1938 to 1,236,668 tons in 1949, about 64 per cent 


900,000 | Partly intended as fuel 
for projected power 
station near by. 
Intended for Balikesir, 
Katahya, Eskigehir and 
Afyon regions. 
Intended for lzmir, Bali- 
kesir, Aydin and Nazilli 
regions, 

Intended to replace coal 
at Istanbul power 
station, 

Not worked because of 
inadequate communi- 
cations. 

Used as locomotive fuel, 

Opencast mine not at 
present worked for lack 
of power. 


The following table gives details of lignite 
consumption ;— 


(Thousands of metric tons) 
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Future plans 

Plans for the development of the Eti Bank mines 
at Tungbilek, Degirmisaz and Soma have been 
speeded up by Marshall Aid allocations amounting 
to $2-7 million between 1948 and 1950. Equipment 
for Soma is to include electric trains for the under- 
ground galleries, a new aerial line and a washing 
plant. When these mines have been re-equipped 
their output is expected to increase to about 
1 million tons (796,830 tons in 1949). In the mean- 
time the authorities are working out plans for 
improving marketing facilities and conveying the 
fuel direct to consumers. 


GAs AND TAR 

Production of gas is largely confined to Istanbul, 
Ankara and Izmir and is shown in the table below. 
In towns with neither coal-gas works nor electricity 
supply, gas for street lighting is made from kerosine. 


village and railhead of Batman which cannot 
with more than 25,000 tons a year. But if 

boring should prove successful, development is to 
include one refinery of 250,000 tons a year capacity 
at Batman, and another of | million tons capacity 


been taken. 

Proved reserves are at present estimated to be 
400,000 long tons, 

Drilling for oil has also been started in the Adana 
area. If results are favourable, the exploitation of 
this field should prove casier and more profitable 
than that of Ramandag. 

Marshall Aid amounting to $128 million in 


PRODUCTION OF GAS AND TAR 


} ISTANBUL ANKARA IZMIR 


Annual | Capacity | 
(cubic 
metres] | 
24 hours) | 


Tar 


| Annual | Capacity | 
production | (cubic 


Production of oil is at present very small indeed, 
and Turkey is dependent for her supplies on 
imports (amounting to some half-million tons). oil 
was first found at Ramandag, in south-eastern 
Turkey, in 1939, Drilling was started in the same 
year and carried out intermittently during the war 
with meagre results, In 1947 it was handed over to 
an American company under contract to the Turkish 
Mineral Research Institute (M.T.A.). By April 
1949 two wells were producing about 60 tons a day 
each, that is at the combined rate of 40,000 tons a 
year ; four more wells of similar capacity sunk to 
a depth of about 1,500 metres have been brought 
into production since then, and another deeper well 
promises good results. But in spite of the capacity 
of these individual wells, total output of refined oil 
in 1949 was only 14,755 tons, chiefly because of 
insufficient refining facilities ; apart from 2,000 tons 
used for the production of asphalt, most of the 
remaining crude oil was used as fuel by State Rail- 
way locomotives operating in the neighbourhood. 
The quality of the crude oil is poor. 

Prospects are as yet too uncertain to justify the 
expansion of the small refinery at the neighbouring 


1949-50 has been devoted to research and 
prospecting. 
Bulk Storage 
Petroleum products are stored in bulk only in the 
main ports and at a few inland towns. Some 
94,000 cubic metres storage capacity is controlled 
by the Government and about 119,000 cubic metres 
by commercial companies, chiefly Socony Vacuum 
and Shell. The total capacity of about 213,000 cubic 
metres is distributed as follows :— 
Istanbul. . 
Iskenderun .. 
Tamir ss 69 
Additional storage capacity either is or will 
shortly become available as follows :— 
Izmit oa < 73,000 
(being built for the Petrol Olfice) 
- 12,000 


iydarpaga “ 5,000 
(State Railways) 


Ankara . 2,200 

Adana " . 1,000 

Ceyhan me Pe 1,000 
—total 95,100 cubic metres. 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


Turkey has been exceptionally slow in developing 
her electric power industry. Up to 1900 electricity 
was considered to conflict with Moslem traditions 
and was banned by law, and by 1923 there were only 
two public utility generating stations in the whole 
country. The outlook changed completely under 
the "Republic and the importance of electric power 
to the development of Turkish economy as a whole 
was at last recognized. By 1940 there were 258 
plants (total installed capacity 217,000 Kw), and 
this figure rose by 1949 to 286 plants (capacity 
370,000 Kw). The great majority have capacities of 
under 1,000 Kw and many of these, run on small 
Diesel engines, do not exceed 100 Kw capacity. 
Apart from short transmission lines from the larger 
stations to their sub-stations, there is very little 
interconnection. 


‘The generating stations, large or small, arc 
officially classified as public utility plants or indus- 
trial plants, The public utility plants are mostly 
owned and operated by the municipalities for local 
lighting and public services and do not serve the 
industries. These have small plants of their own 
which are often required to contribute current for 
public use. Approximately two-thirds of the 286 
plants now in operation are municipal stations, but 
the industrial plants which constitute the remaining 
third have a proportionately greater capacity and 
generate considerably more than half the electricity 
consumed in Turkey. Total production of electric 
power rose from 676 million Kwh in 1948 to 740 
million Kwh in 1949, 


The following table (A) shows the number and 
capacity of the main plants or groups of plants (over 
3,000 Kw capacity) working in 1947, the latest year 
for which statistics are available. An additional 
table (B) shows plants under construction and 
scheduled for completion between 1948 and 1951 ; 
of these the Istanbul and Ankara plants are known 
to have been completed. 


A. MAIN ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
(over 3,000 Kw capacity) 


197 Capacity 
No. and type (Kw) 


@,575 
20,420 
16,050 
15,418 
14,600 


9,660 
8,542 
8,397 


8,251 
6854 


= 


a 


stszesee 


nm? 
hay Any —t 


a Es ion me AS eh om 


a3 
PP 


Usak .. 
Th. = Thermal. 
H.E.= Hydro-electric. 


B. MAIN PLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Location Type Capacity (Kw) 
Adana . 1,120 
Ankara Th. 7.500" 
Ankara Th 600 
Bursa Th. 880 
Bursa Th. 7,950 
Derma (Malatya) H. 4,500 
Eskigehir Th. 
Istanbul Th. 
lamir Th z 
Temit Th 9,700 
Sivas Th. 3,000 


6,000 
30,000° 
5,000 


The above (Table B) represents expansion of 
already existing plants, except for the second 
Ankara station (600 Kw) and the Derma station, 
which are independent new constructions. 

The great majority of the plants are thermal. Tn 
1947, the last year for which comparative statistics 
are available, 80 per cent of the stations were 
thermal ; of these 60 per cent used coal and lignite 
while the remainder, mainly in small towns, were 
run on internal combustion engines requiring fuel 
oil, Istanbul and Ankara undertakings use 
coal, Izmir lignite, and Adana fuel oil. 

Of all the electricity generated in Turkey (740 
million Kwh in 1949) both by municipal and 
industrial plants, more than 80 per cent is used by 
industry, particularly textiles, coal and lignite 
mining, and iron and steel, Thus little is left for the 
domestic consumer and for public services. More 
over, the electricity that is left for domestic con 
sumption is largely confined to the three main cities 
Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. 

There is at present little incentive for either indus 
trial or private consumers to use electricity, since 
taxes on small businesses and certain levies on the 
private consumer are based on its use. Only large 
consumers—in practice the state industries—are 
allowed a discount. 


ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAMME 
The shortcomings of Turkey's electric power 
industry—despite a considerable improvement 


* Completed 1948. 
* Completed 1949. 
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since 1923—have long been recognized in Ankara, 
and in 1935 the Electrical Energy Institute (E.LE.) 
‘was set up? to formulate plans for a wide expansion 
of electrification throughout the country. E.LE. 
was to survey resources of power and to Prepare 
schemes for the construction of regional stations 
using, wherever possible, water power from rivers 
also suitable for irrigation and flood control. 

The whole long-term programme aims at retain- 
ing a balance between thermal and hydraulic 
resources and releasing high-grade fuel for other 
uses, Annual output of the projected hydro-electric 
power stations will be 1,100 million Kwh and, with 
the production of existing thermal stations, it is 
aimed to raise total production to 2,000 million 
Kwh. 

The first step in E.LLE.’s programme was taken 
with the construction of a new thermal power 
station at Catalagzi, built by a British firm imme- 
diately after the war and primarily intended to 
supply the Zonguldak coal basin and the Karabiik 
steel works. A double-circuit overhead trans- 
mission line conveys the current to sub-stations at 
Zonguldak, Karadon and Kozlu. Although the 
station is in service only 20 Led ive of the a 

nerating capacity (60,000 Kw) is at present being 
ne and much work remains to be done. Coal- 


* First under the Ministry of Public Works and later 
‘under the Ministry of Economy. 


Under construction: = 
Sariyer (Sakarya river) 


Plans submitted to the 


‘Tortum (Erzurum) .- 

Gokpinar (Denizli) 

Salavat (Konya) 
Alternative schemes (now | 


deferred) : 
Tungbilek titesnst . 
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MINING AND 


Turkey possesses (apart from coal, lignite and oil, 
for which see Chapter 8) a great variety of useful 
ores and other minerals widely distributed through- 
out the country. Total reserves, though not yet 
surveyed and officially computed, are believed to be 
capable of sustaining a higher degree of industrial- 
ization than can at present be reached, provided 
always that there is a corresponding increase in 
facilities of communication and marketing. Current 
mineral exploitation, severely hampered by moun- 
{ainous country, lack of communications, equip- 
ment and manpower, is, however, enough to sus- 
tain the Present low level of economic activity. 

Chromite is one of Turkey’s most abundant 
minerals and is expected to play an increasingly 
important part in the export trade. Interest in the 
exploitation of manganese has recently been revived 
by demands from abroad. There are enough 
reserves of copper, iron ore and antimony to meet 
most of the country’s needs and even to provide a 
small surplus for export, though iron, stecl and 
copper goods figure among Turkey's imports along- 
side aluminium, lead, zinc, tin, nickel and their 
alloys, as well as other metals including gold, silver 
and platinum. Salt and emery are the most 
plentiful of the non-metallic minerals and are 
exported in fairly large quantities. 

All underground deposits belong to the state, 
which holds a virtual monopoly of mineral explora- 
tion and production. Geological and mineralogical 
surveys, exploratory drilling and laboratory re- 
search are conducted by the Mineral Research and 
Exploration Institute (M.T.A.), a Government 
organization set up in 1935 ; it is also responsible 
for training technicians, and acts as a general con- 
sulting agency. Mineral production itself is largely 
controlled by the Eti Bank through various 
“Exploitation Establishments,” which, although 
financed by the Bank, have a healthy degree of 

in the conduct of mining operations. 
There are seven such enterprises—Eregli Coal, 
Divrigi Iron, Turkish Copper, Keciborlu Sulphur, 
Western Lignite, Eastern Chrome (including Sori) 
and Coal Sales and Distribution—and of these the 
first four have complete control over the production 
of the country’s coal, iron ore, copper and sulphur. 
‘The Western Lignite and Eastern Chrome Estab- 
lishments, however, have not the same absolute 
control, since private concerns manage 20 per cent 
of the country’s lignite and 40-SO per cent of the 
chromite production, 

State control of mineral exploitation, although 
not absolute, is such that the private prospector has 


METALLURGY 


little incentive to use his own initiative. It is true 
that the Government may issue an exploration 
Permit to a private prospector for a two-year 
period, but it comes about almost invariably that, 
should he strike a rich deposit, the Eti Bank will 
intervene and he will not be allowed to exploit it ; 
moreover, he is subject to very heavy taxes. The 
Private prospector is, in fact, exploited by the 
Government, A number of small mines are never- 
less worked privately, usually under primitive con- 
ditions ; working is often sporadic, and the mines 
may be idle for years if there should happen to be 
no market for the particular deposit being mined. 

Marshall Aid to the extent of $3 million over a 
period of three years is being provided to finance 
the development of iron ore and salt mining and a 
grant of $250,000 was made in 1949 for the working 
of one of the eastern chromite deposits. 

A production table is given on p, 9—S, and a map 
of the country’s main minerals and industries is at 
the end of this chapter. 


METALLIC MINERALS 
Tron Ore* 

The main iron ore deposit, and the only one 
being mined at present, is about 4 miles north-west 
of Divrigi in the Demir Dag (Iron Mountain) 
between Sivas and Erzurum. There are 40 million 
tons of high-grade hematite reserves, containing up 
to 65 per cent iron. The surface brown ironstone 
contains the best-quality ore, is fairly free from 
sulphur and can be mined opencast, but will be 
exhausted in a few years’ time. In order to reach 
the deeper deposits, shafts will have to be sunk and, 
as the sulphur content increases with depth, an ore 
treatment plant will become essential. Marshall 
Aid has been furnished in order to enable the Turks 
to purchase equipment for stripping the over- 
burden, for crushing the ore and for opening under- 
ground mine shafts. Some of the equipment has 
recently arrived in the country, and when the 
improvements are eventually completed, produc- 
tion, which was 218,043 tons in 1949, should, by 
‘Turkish estimates, rise possibly up to 400,000 tons 
by 1952. 

The bulk of the output supplies the Karabiik iron 
and steel works, whither it is despatched by a 
circuitous rail haul of 640 miles; projects to 
obviate such a long journey by building a more 
direct line are still, and are likely to remain for some 


‘The production of iron and steel is described in 
Chapter 10. 
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The most important of these deposits is at 
Camdag. 


CHROMITE 

Turkey is the fifth most important world pro- 
ducer of high-grade chrome ore (chromite) and in 
1947 accounted for just over 6 per cent of the 
world’s output. Production, which reached 414,706 
tons in 1949, has been increasing owing chiefly to 
the growing demands of the steel industry in the 
U.S.A, In 1949 chromite ranked first in value 
among Turkey’s non-agricultural exports ; none is 
produced for the home market, 

Deposits of chromite occur in hilly country, 
usually in a series of pipe-like bodies in masses of 
serpentine rock, Near the surface the ore is mined 


Gilleman, Sori and Palu in the east, at Fethiye, 
Islahiye and Antalya in the south, and at Eskigehir, 
Dagardi and the Bursa-Orhaneli district in the west. 

The Gileman mines, worked by a subsidiary 
company of the Eti Bank with a labour force of 
250-300 men, are the most important in Turkey and 
among the largest in the world. Production in 1949 
‘was about 125,000 tons, of which about 60 per cent 
was lumpy. The ore is mostly high-grade (48-53 per 
cent) and reserves are estimated at 2 million tons. 
An acrial ropeway connects the mine with the rail- 
head at Erganimaden, whence the ore is conveyed 
to the port of Mersin. Improved equipment, 
including an American concentrating plant, is in 
process of being installed. 

Work for the Eti Bank has recently been started 
‘on newly found deposits at Sori and at Palu near 
Giileman, where combined output reached about 
62,000 tons in 1948. Reserves cannot yet be 
estimated. 

Ore of varying grades is mined in the hills of the 
Fethiye district, and total annual output amounts to 
‘over 40,000 tons. One mine, formerly operated by 
a French company who have recently handed over 
the mining rights to the Eti Bank, produces about 
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concentration plant 
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Tekirova Co,, scattered 
soe of the Golf amatos Bi tine 


at Sazak 
capacity of 20,000 
Maden Co., who 


additions of, mining equipment 


should increase in 


grammes of silver per ton. Estimated reserves are : 
,634,000 tons of high-grade ore with 9-35 per cent 


operation under Eti Bank control some 
time in 1951. It is expected to produce 1,500 tons 
of rock a day which, after processing, will yield 


expense of re-equipping the mine (esti- 
mated at £3 million) it would seem desirable, pro- 
vided the present demand for copper is maintained, 
to prolong the life of the mine in the way suggested 
by the experts. 


MANGANESE One 

Early in 1949 the Turkish Government lifted the 
embargo on the export of manganese. This step, 
combined with increased consumption at the 
Karabik steel works (formerly 4,000 tons a year 
and now possibly 7,000 tons or more), has stimu~ 
lated production from the low post-war level of 
under 2,000 tons a year to about 9,000 tons, mostly 
of low grade (40 per cent). There are about fifty 
small deposits scattered throughout the country, 
but the only ones to be mined so far are in the hills 
west of Eskigchir, at Eregli on the Black Sea, at 
Siirmene near Trabzon and in the Fethiye district, 
Most of the ore is low-grade (35-40 per cent) and 
the higher grades (70-90 per cent) are very friable. 


Leap 

Production of lead-zine ores in 1949 was 6,537 
tons, With the increasing demand for lead for the 
expansion of the electric power industry, private 
companies are turning their attention to mines 
which had fallen into disuse before the war, when 
the price of lead was so low that mining was 
uneconomic. 

The largest deposits now being worked are in the 
Bolkardag range near Mersin and at Keban near 


Elazig. Both stand in need of new equipment 
Production is to be speeded up, and 


centration plant at this mine. At Bolkardag 
Teserves amount to 300,000 tons of ore containing 
8 per cent lead, some zinc and some gold. 

There are mines at Balya near Balikesir, but these 
ceased working in 1942 and are now flooded, 
Reserves of ore are not exhausted, however, and 
would probably justify expenditure on restoring 
them to working order, A mine at Anamur has 
been worked spasmodically but is approaching 
exhaustion, 

A proposal for working two mines in the Ankara 
vilayet is under consideration by a group of Turkish 
business men who may form a company jointly with 
the Eti Bank and invite the investment of foreign 
capital, No definite decision has yet been reached. 

Other deposits not at present being worked are 
Pirajman near Ergani, Gimilsane near Trabzon, 
Ardjilar near Balikesir and Giimiighacikéy near 
‘Samsun. 


ANTIMONY 


Of the 15 known ore deposits, only those owned 
by the Eti Bank at Turhal (reserves 54,000 tons) 
and Gediz, south-west of Kiitahya (reserves 4,000 
tons) and by a private company near Eskigchir are 
being worked, mostly by primitive hand-sorting 
methods, The ore is generally low-grade (50 per 
cent) and is suitable for hardening lead. Total 
reserves cannot be estimated. Production in 1949 
was 1,140 tons. 


MERCURY 


The best-known deposits are those at Karaburun 
(near Izmir) and Sizma (near Konya), both worked 
for the Eti Bank. Production is negligible, and is 
likely to remain so unless efficient modern furnaces 
can be installed. In 1949 output fell below that of 
1948 owing to destruction by fire of the only 
factory producing finished mercury. 


BAUXITE 


The best deposits of bauxite, a natural aluminium 
hydroxide, are found in the western Taurus moun- 
tains. They are not being worked, however, since 
Turkey has no aluminium reduction industry, 


MOLYBDENUM 


Turkey is not at present a producer of molyb- 
denum, and until her unexploited deposits near the 
Ankara-Kayseri railway and in the west near Bursa 
and Canakkale have been worked and equipped 
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with concentrating plants, she will have to depend 
‘on imports for her steel industry. 
GOLD AND SILVER 

‘Small traces have been found in the copper ore at 
Erganimaden, in the lead ore at Keban (400 
grammes of silver per ton) and in the Bolkardag 
range (10 grammes of gold and 350 grammes of 
silver per ton). Total annual production is estimated 
to be about one-third ton of gold and 18 tons of 


NICKEL 

Nickel is associated with antimony and silver in 
the Bolkardag range, but is not at present being 
produced, 
ARSENIC 

Output of arsenic at three deposits near Izmir, 
Dinar and Balya was stopped before the war 
because of the high cost of working, 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS 
Emery and salt are Turkey's most abundant non- 
metallic minerals, but she has also some deposits of 
sulphur, boracite, magnesite and asbestos. 
EMERY 
is found in numerous deposits in the 
Izmir, Aydin and Mugla vilayets. ‘There is no local 
market, and the output, which has varied in the 
period 1946-49 between 8,000 and 12,000 tons a 
year, is mostly exported to the U.K. 


‘Sar 

Supplies of salt are inexhaustible. It is mostly 
derived from pans along the coast, particularly at 
Camalti, near Izmir ; much is also found in springs 
‘on the edge of salt lakes and in the form of rock 
salt, In 1949 sea salt accounted for over 60 per cent 
of the total production of over 316,000 tons. 

Production is controlled by the Ministry of 
Monopoly. All available surplus is exported, and 
in 1946 Turkey ranked third among European 
producers. With the assistance of Marshall Aid, 
mechanical equipment is to be purchased and 
installed, as a result of which annual output should 
be raised to 440,000 tons, 


SULPHUR 
‘There are 18 deposits, of which only one, at 


Keciburlu near Lake Burdur, is being worked. 
Production was 2,900 tons in 1949, and is expected 


is negligible. The Turkish product is only 
for the manufacture of millboard and cement. 


OTHER MINERAL PRODUCTS 


from thermal springs near Afyon and Trabzon and 
in the Ulu Dag range near Bursa, 
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TABLE L 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF METALLIC MINERALS 
(Metric tons) 


Chromite Copper 
(blister) 

180,229 

103,059 

156,603 

285,353, 

414,706 


* Production negligible owing to destruction of Tactory by fire. 


TABLE I 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF NON-METALLIC MINERALS 
(Metric rons) 


2 3 Year" Salt y Sulphur Boracite Magnesite 
1935-38 (average) 3,006 a 
1946. ; 3,018 
2,662 
2,597 
2,900 
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Antimony [55] Iron oF U Manganese 


Borocite B] Lead Mercury 
Chrome Lignite Sulphur 

Copper Magn 

Symbols indicate the anpraximate area in which minerals 
ore being worked 

Small mineral deposits not at present being worked are omitted 
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CHAPTER 10 


ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURES 
(See map at end of Chapter 9) 


employ more workers than any 
other group, In 1941 (the latest year for which the 


other industries and the one in which 
hope of becoming self-sufficient. 
is almost non-existent : there is 
and steel plant, and two Government 
for the assembly and repair of guns. 
Planned industrialization started in 1933 when 


‘state control shown in the table below is likely to be 
gradually diminished as a result of a recent change 
of policy. Since the new Government took office in 


of time, but no decision has yet been reached. 
The following table shows the degree of state 
control in Turkey’s industries >— 


Number of 
factories 


7 
5 
1 
1 
1 
3 
' 


Industries like tobacco, alcohol, tea, as well as 

plosives, gunpowder and matches, are controlled 
by the Ministry of Monopolies, and sugar refining 
is also a state enterprise. But in spite of the 
dominant position of the state in Turkish industries, 
a large number of factories are in private hands. 
They are mostly small and cover such occupations 
as spinning and weaving, cotton ginning, tanning 
and the whole range of food industries. 

Production statistics, where they exist, are un- 
reliable and the number of workers employed, 
especially in private enterprise, not easy to deter- 
mine. A serious shortage of technicians and skilled 
workers is common to all industries. 

The most important industries are described 
below in three separate groups: engineering; 


manufactures; and the food, drink and tobacco 
industries. 
ENGINEERING 


TRON AND STEEL 


Turkey's state-controlled iron and steel industry 
is virtually the only example of heavy industry in 
the country. The one iron and steel plant in the 
country was built at Karabiik between 1936 and 
1939 by British contractors on behalf of the Siimer 
Bank. The site, about 50 miles from the Black Sea 
coast, was chosen, apart from other considerations, 
for its proximity to the coal mines and to the port of 
Zonguldak, which was originally intended to handle 
imports of iron ore for the works. The existence of 
iron ore in Turkey itself was discovered only after 
construction of the steel works had been started, 
and unfortunately the best deposits, at Divrigi, were 
over 600 miles away by rail. It was then too late to 
stop building. The authorities decided, largely on 
Political grounds, to aim at independence from 
foreign sources of iron ore, despite the uneconomic 
conditions of transporting the newly found domestic 
ore. Plans made soon after the end of the war to 
double the existing plant were later admitted to be 
useless unless means could first be found greatly to 
increase the quantity of ore and coal that could be 
brought to the works. American aid is now being 
furnished to speed up the mining of ore and coal, 
but means of transportation remain inadequate and 
as long as this is so, the iron and steel industry will 
be economically unsound, 

The works are operated on behalf of the Siimer 
Bank by the Turkish Iron and Steel Works Adminis- 
tration and comprise the following plant :— 


Annual capacity 

Plant (metric tons) 
Three blast furnaces (two only in operation) 320,000 
Four open-hearth furnaces ++ 112,000 
Section rolling mills (28 in., 16 in. and 12 in.) 
Pipe and general foundry 
Coke ovens (two blocks of 21) 5 
Sulphuric acid plant | (added by a German { 15,000 
Superphosphates plant f firm in 1944) | 16,000 


There are also a by-products plant, a sintering 
plant, « dolomite calcining plant and repair shops. 
Eighty per cent of the pig-iron from the blast 
furnaces goes to the open-hearth furnaces for 
making into steel ; the remainder goes partly to the 
pig-iron foundry on the premises and partly to 
small foundries in the Istanbul area, The only 
finished steel products are 70,000 tons of plates, 
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nails and wire from the rolling mills. The power 
station with two 10,000-Kw turbines is to be 
connected with Catalaizi (see Chapter $). 

Iron ore is brought on a long and devious rail 
haul from Divrigi. Washed coal comes by rail 
from the Zonguldak coal basin (Gelik and Kilimli 
pits) ; 400,000 tons a year are available whereas 
450,000 tons are needed. Manganese, in sufficient 
quantities for present requirements, is obtainable in 
the Zonguldak area, and limestone and dolomite 
are quarried close by. 

The total number employed is about 11,000. 
There is no direction of labour, but the workmen 
are enticed by good pay, modern housing, enter- 
tainments and. excellent welfare arrangements. 

Production figures for pig-iron and steel are 
given in the table below. Current output, still 
below capacity, has been achieved in the face of 
great handicaps ; insufficient coal and iron ore and 
diversion of coke to domestic consumption have so 
far made it impossible for more than one blast 
furnace or two open-hearth furnaces to work. 
Even with American aid, designed to increase the 
output of Zonguldak coal and Divrigi iron ore, it is 
doubtful whether more than 40 per cent of the 
national demand for steel will be achieved. 

Stecl, mainly for guns and shells, is also made at 
the Kirikkale Government arsenal (see para. below), 
which has an annual capacity of 20,000 tons, 


KARABOK WORKS 
ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON ANDSTEEL® 
(metric tons) 


Crude steel 
37,400 
79,800 
92,560 

101,725 
102,994 


LAND ARMAMENTS AND EXPLOSIVES 

A few state factories, controlled by the Ministry 
of National Defence®, produce a limited quantity of 
war material of certain types, and some privately- 
owned plants undertake contracts for the army. 

The main Government arsenals are at Ankara, 
Kirikkale and Kiigk Yozgat. The Kirikkale 
arsenal is capable of making and repairing, on a 
small scale, guns up to 150 mm. calibre, Explosives 
and ammunition are also made in the area. There 
are, in addition, a brass shop (annual capacity 
10,000 tons) and steel mills (annual capacity 20,000 
tons). The Ankara works make and repair rifles 

' For coke production see Chapter 8. For production of 
sulphuric acid and superphosphates see page 10—5, 

* First full year’s working. 


ULEEE SH 
i: He 


' 


1943, 
The aero-engine factory at Ciftlik is the first plant 
i work to be 


1949. 
* Dakotas, Thunderbolts, Invaders, Harvards, Beech- 
craft, Baltimores, 


“Spitfire IX, Beaufighter X, Mosquitoes, Oxfords, 
Magisters. 
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been completed and a further 30 were nearing com- 
pletion at the end of 1949. About 350 men could be 
employed, but only half that number are at present 
working and some of these are engaged on manu- 
facturing light industrial machinery such as 5 h.p. 
motor pumps. It is at present still uncertain whether 
the factory will continue as an aero-engine plant or 
‘be taken over permanently by the Simer Bank for 
the production of light industrial machinery. 
‘SHIPBUILDING 

‘Turkey's shipyards are mostly used for the repair 
and maintenance of naval and mercantile vessels 
and only occasionally for the construction of small 
vessels. Like other industries, they are very short 
of technicians. Since 1937 only one minelayer, 
14 M.T.Bs, and a few auxiliaries have been built 


another yard at Biiyiikdere on the Bosporus. The 
remaining yards at Maltepe, Alabey and Iskenderun 
consist of little else but hauling-up slips. Details are 
given in the table on this page. 


MACHINERY 


All industrial and most agricultural machinery 
has to be imported, the U.S.A., the United King- 
dom, Belgium, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia and 
Switzerland being the main sources of supply. 
There are no large foundries or assembly plants and, 
apart from the steel mills at Karabiik, the railway 
workshops at Sivas and Eskigehir and the two 
Government arsenals, no facilities are available for 
producing equipment essential to the proposed 
industrialization of the country. 


SHIPYARDS AND HAULING-UP SLIPS 
(Le, = lifting capacity) 


Ownership and function 


Equipment 


Naval base and shipyard for repair of cruisers, Steel floating dock ; 25,000 tons Lc. Hauling-up 
destroyers, submarines and small naval vessels, slip for small naval vessels: 1,500 tons Lc. 


but not as yet equipped to undertake the com- 
plete maintenance of the Turkish fleet. Current 
‘expansion includes the building of a graving 
dock. 


Ship-fitting shop. Machine shop. Battery shed. 
Several workshops. Three diesel generators 
(600 Kw capacity each) supplied through 


* Another one was wrecked by an explosion in March i 


(1) Naval dockyard, 


American Aid, 


Steel floating dock : 2,500 tons Ic, Hauling-up 
slip : $00 tons Lc. 


(2) State Shipping Administration dockyards. Four dry-docks. Length: $00, 388, 279 and 
Mainly for repair and maintenance, but occa- 263 ft, respectively, Hauling-up slip + 670 tons 
sionally for construction of small units. Ferry- Le. 


‘boats for local uso may shortly be built 
(3) Private yards. 


Bowporus State Shipping Administration 
(BijyUkdere) Private yard. 

Alabey Private yard. 
(Gulf of Lemir) 

Maltepe Private yard. 
(Marmara) 


Two hauling-up slips : 450 tons .c, each. 


Steel Mloating dock. Length: 449 ft 
Hauling-up slip ; 00 tons Le. 


Hauling-up slip : 500 tons Le. 


Hauling-up slip > $00 tons lc 


Iskenderun Small repair yard for lighters and schooners, Two hauling-up slips and hand windlass. 
Repair shop in secondary port area for small 


mechanical repairs to engines, cranes, etc. 


‘Small repair yard for Lake Van shipping. 


Tug 
(Lake Van) 


and one submarine has been assembled from 
imported parts. There are no building facilities for 
ships over 2,750 tons ; all, or almost all, merchant 
vessels are purchased abroad, There are no factories 
for the construction of marine engines. Caiques for 
the coastal trade and wooden fishing-boats are 
built locally by master boat-builders whose craft is 
hereditary. The only shipyards of any importance 
are at GélcUk, the naval base in the Gulf of lzmit, 
and on the Golden Horn where, in addition to the 
naval dockyards, there are shipyards belonging to 
the State Shipping Administration and two private 


Machine shop. Carpenters’ shop and five forges 


MANUFACTURES 
TexTiLes 
The textile industry as a whole supplies 58 per 
cent of the country’s total requirements and it is 
hoped, as a result of building new factories, to raise 
the percentage to 72 by 1952. At the present rate of 
progress this forecast is probably too optimistic. 


Cotton 

The cotton industry is at present dominated by 
the Siimer Bank, though plans have been afoot 
since the new Government took office in May 1950 
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Production of cloth at the Stimer Bank mills was 
93 million metres in 1949. Production of the 
private mills for that year is not known, but in 1948 
it amounted to 64 million metres. The main pro- 
ducts are cabot, white sheetings, prints, low-grade 
shirtings and cambrics. Hosiery, underwear and 
outerwear of indifferent quality are made by about 
150 small private firms, mostly in Istanbul and the 
larger towns of the west. An active peasant indus- 
try produces about 10,000 tons of rough cotton 
fabrics woven on handlooms. In 1948, imports of 
yarn, thread and cloth, mainly from the U.S.A., the 
United Kingdom, Greece, Italy, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia and Japan, amounted to about 13,500 
tons. 


‘The number of workers employed at three of the 
state mills was reported to be about 4,000 in 1947, 
but no reliable up-to-date figures are available for 
the cotton industry as a whole, 


* Additional plant for making sewing thread (5,616 
spindles with annual capacity of 200 tons) is expected to 
be installed by 1952. 

* 20,976 spindles and 130 looms are to be added by 1951. 

* Additional plant (32,644 spindles and 724 looms) is 
expected to be installed by 1952 and to produce 3,200 tons 
of yarn and 25 million metres of cloth, 

V,B.—New spinning plants with 15,000 spindles will be 
in production by 1952 at Denizli and Erzinean, 


‘The capacity of wool mills is shown below :— 
No. of 
looms 


Factory 
Siimer Bank 


39,746 
. 61,70 


The number of workers employed in the state 
mills in 1947 was about 7,000. 

Plans for expansion include a new cloth-making 
factory at Diyarbakir with 1,200 spindles and 50 
looms expected to produce | million metres of cloth 
a year, Additional spindles and looms on order for 
the Bursa plant are designed to increase annual 
production of yarn and cloth to 3,190 tons and 
2,300,000 metres respectively. Minor improve- 
ments are also being made to the plant at Hereke. 

Imports of wool and wool yarn, mainly from 
Australia and the United Kingdom, amounted to 
5,500 tons in 1948. 

Silk 

The old-established silk industry at Bursa derives 
its raw material from the local mulberry-growing 
district. It is entirely in private hands and gives 
employment to over 7,000 workers. There are 
1,250 spinning machines and 1,400 weaving looms, 
of which about 70 per cent and 50 per cent respec- 
tively belong to the larger firms possessing anything 
from 30 to 100 machines. Total output of fabric 
in 1948 was 1} million metres. 

A research institute has been established at Bursa 
to revive and improve sericulture in the face of 
growing competition from artificial silk. The 
Government is considering measures for protecting 
the industry. 


* 1949 figures are not available. 


lle &|evate 
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There is a small silk-weaving industry at Istanbul 
with a total of about 400 looms. As there is no local 
spinning industry, all the silk woven at Istanbul is 
imported artificial silk. The labour employed 
varies with the season from 5,000 to 7,000 workers. 
Production in 1948 was about 140,000 metres, 
Artificial Silk 

The Siimer Bank plant at Gemlik is the only 
factory for making artificial silk. Annual produc- 
tion of yarn is at present 360 tons and is sold to 
local manufacturers of hosiery and underwear. 
A new section is being built for the production of 
wool yarn (capacity 540 tons) and cellophane 
(capacity 94 tons). 

Hemp 

_There is a scutching mill in the hemp-growing 

district of Task6prii producing 800 tons of rope a 


PAPER 


Paper-making is controlled by the Siimer Bank, 
who own two paper mills and three pulp mills at 
Izmit. Production of paper and chemical pulp over 
the last few years is shown below :-— 

Paper and Chemical pulp 
cardboard (cellulose) 
(metric tons) 


Pulpwood, of which 125,000 cubic metres a year are 
required, is mostly imported from Finland, since 
the cost is 30 per cent lower than that of Turkish 
pulpwood which has to be hauled long distances 
overland. Poplars have been planted in the neigh- 


PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS (metric tons) 


KARABUK 


IZMIT 


Caustic 


Bleaching — soda and Calcium Hydrochloric —_ Liquid 


powder 


Uquid hypochlorite ~— acid chlorine 
eaustie 


1,005 
1,865 
1,920 
1,644 


year. A new mill is being built to produce annually 
400 tons of hemp and 4,355,000 metres of hessian. 


CHemicats 

The chemical industry is negligible and production 
falls far short of the country’s requirements. 
Sulphuric acid, superphosphates and some coal 
derivatives are produced at the Karabik steel works, 
and caustic soda, hydrochloric acid, liquid chlorine 
and bleaching powder at the Izmit cellulose plant 
(sce * Paper ' below). 

All powder, explosives, and small arms ammu- 
nition used by civilians, industrial establishments 
and non-military Government agencies are issued 
by the State Powder Monopoly, which also controls 
the sale of industrial explosives manufactured by 
the Government arsenals (see p. 10—2). 

Prodtiction of chemicals for industrial and agri- 
cultural use is shown in the table above. 


Imports of chemicals in 1948 amounted to about 
27,000 tons, the chief countries of origin being the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.A., Sweden, Italy, France 
and Holland. 


1,229 
2,018 
1,261 
1145 


bourhood of Izmit to provide raw materials without 
the uneconomic cost of transport. 

Extensions to one of the paper mills and a third 
mill for the manufacture of packing paper and card- 
board are being carried out and are expected to be 
in operation by 1951-52. When building is finished, 
the total annual output of paper and cardboard is 
expected to meet domestic needs (46,000 tons). The 
total annual capacity of the pulp mills will be 
increased to 15,000 tons of chemical pulp, and out- 
put of liquid chlorine, hydrochloric acid, caustic 
soda and bleaching powder will be raised by 100 per 
cent or more, A kaolin plant at present under 
construction is designed to produce 4,000 tons of 
wet kaolin a year. 


CEMENT 

There are five large cement factories and one 
small one. Only one, at Sivas, is entirely state~ 
owned and one, at Ankara, is run by a private 
company in co-operation with the Siimer Bank, 
This plant may, in the near future, be handed 
‘over to private enterprise, as a result of the new 
Government's recent decision to cut down state 
ownership of some of the major industrial plants. 
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‘The five main plants and their capacities are 
shown in the following table -— 
Annual 


Factory capacity 
(tons) 


‘SUmer Bank Cimento Sanayli 
Muessesesi “ = 


90,000 
Zeytunbdurnu Tirk Cimentosu ve Kireci 
(istanbul) = TAS... «= 150,000 
Anadolu Cimentotari T.A.$. 130,000 
50,000 
30,000 


Kartal 
(istanbul) 
Darica 


(Gebze) 
Ankara Ankara Cimento Fabrikasi 
T.A.S, (in partnership with 

Samer Bank). . 


Aslan ve Eskihisar Cimento 


Total. ~» 480,000 


Up to 1948 (the last year for which production 
figures are available) the plants were not working to 
full capacity and total annual production did not 
exceed 350,000 tons, But demand has greatly 
increased in view of plans to build new factories, 
power stations and irrigation dams, and is now 
estimated at 600,000 tons, Since imports (80,000 
tons in 1948) do not fill the gap, the Simer Bank 
plans, with the help of a Marshall Aid grant of $2 
million, to double the capacity of its plant at Sivas 
and to build a new factory, the site of which has not 
yet been chosen. 


Firepricks, TILES AND POTTERY 


The Simer Bank owns two factories! making 
bricks and tiles ; one at KGtahya which produced 
about 1,800,000 bricks and 2,500,000 tiles in 1949, 
and a newly-built one at HisarOnti (Filyos). In 
1949, its first working year, this plant produced 
4,000 tons of fireclay, but when in full production it 
is expected to turn out annually 10,000 tons of fire- 
clay, 2,000 tons of refractory mortar material, and 
2,000 tons of silica or semi-silica bricks. With the 
bricks produced by a number of privately-owned 
factories, including a modern plant under con- 
struction at Eskigehir, the supply will largely meet 
the demand. Annual consumption of firebricks is 
reckoned roughly as follows :-— 


Stimer Bank factories. . 
Munition factories 
State Railways 


‘The Samer Bank works at Filyos and KGtahya are 
expected to be among the first to be handed over to private 
enterprise under the scheme introduced since the change 
of government in May 1950. 


Domestic pottery is made 
at Kiitahya, the traditional centre of the industry. 


for extracting valex for tanning 
acorns. They produce 10 to 11 thousand tons of 
valex and employ about 200 workers altogether. 


Rusner 

Footwear is the main product of rubber manu- 
facturers and uses 55 per cent of total imports of 
raw rubber, Production in 1948 was estimated at 
2 million pairs of rubber-soled canvas shoes and 
34 million pairs of rubber boots and shocs—about 
25 per cent more than in 1947. There are four 
privately-owned firms, all in Istanbul, which 
together employ about 3,000 workers. 

Gas masks are made at a state-owned factory at 
Ankara and rubber goods for the railways at the 
State Railway workshops at Sivas. 

Experiments in the production of raw rubber 
from the juices of wild rubber-bearing plants are 
being carried out at the Ministry of Agriculture 
Rubber Station at Ankara. 

Imports of rubber and rubber goods from 
Malaya, Ceylon and the United Kingdom amounted 
to 6,500 tons in 1948, 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

Oil and water paints, varnishes and enamels are 
manufactured by six firms with primitive equip- 
ment. The State Railways, the Navy and the Air- 


Kandilli coal mine—Output level showing funicular railway on right and power station on left 
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3, Usak—Sugar refinery. 
$. Malatya—Modern (Samer Bank) textile factory 


the coke ovens and gas holders. two blast 


ding containing the rolling mills 


6. Karabiik—Siimer Bank Iron and Steel Works. From right to Teft 


furnaces, buildings housing four open-hearth stec) furnaces, and the long buil 


4. lamit—Cellolose factory, with bust of Atatirk in foreground, 
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ways Administration produce 200-250 tons of oil 
paints annually for their own use. 


Execrric Buss 
An electric bulb factory capable of producing 


3 million bulbs a year is being built at Yesilkay, 
near Istanbul. 


PLastics 


To the several small workshops for the manu- 
facture of pressed plastic goods a new privately 
owned plant has recently been added with a 
capacity of 30-40 tons a year, designed to utilize the 
by-products of the Karabiik steel works. 


FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO INDUSTRIES 


In a country so predominantly agricultural as 
Turkey, it is not surprising that the food, drink and 
tobacco group of industries employs more workers 
than any other group ; indeed the group might be 
expected to be larger for there is very great scope for 
expansion, and probably it will extend considerably 
in the near future, especially in view of United 
‘States pressure on Turkey to export foodstuffs. 

The manufacture of tobacco, alcohol, alcoholic 
drinks, tea, as well as explosives, gunpowder and 
matches, is controlled by the General Directorate of 
Monopolies, a state organization under the Ministry 
of Customs and Monopolies. 


SuGAR REFINING 

‘The sugar industry was started in 1926 when 
refineries at Alpullu and Usak were set up by 
private enterprise. The Agricultural Bank subse- 
quently took over Alpullu and the Siimer Bank 
Usak ; in 1933 a company formed by these banks 
and the Is Bank established a refinery at Eskigehir, 
the Siimer Bank later built another at Turhal, and 
in 1935 the three banks involved constituted the 
Turkish Sugar Refineries as a separate entity. 

Sugar production is now about 135,000 tons per 
annum or over two-thirds of consumption. Con- 
sumption per head, at about 7-7 kg. per annum, is 
comparatively low, but the Turks use large quan- 
tities of different substitutes like pekmez (grape 
syrup) and honey, There are plans to increase the 
extent of sugar-cane growing and to develop a 
cane-sugar industry in the Adana district. 

‘The refineries produce a number of by-products 
like molasses and alcohol, and in connection with 
beet and cane growing they have established a side- 
line in dairy products. Possibly as a result of their 
experience in agriculture, processing, shipping and 
distribution, they may venture into the fruit and 
vegetable canning industry. 


On. ExtRAction AND Soap MAKING 


In the edible oil industry olive oil occupies a 
unique position. It has had a steady place in the 


diet of the population for centuries ; it is the only 
edible oil which has so far enjoyed any appreciable 
demand in Turkey and it is preferred in its natural, 
unrefined state. The highest-quality oil is used as 
food and the rest, which has an acidity higher than 
5 per cent, is either refined or used mainly in the 
soap industry. The best olives are cultivated in the 
Ayvalik and Edremit regions of the Aegean coast 
and the oil industry is situated principally in the 
Aegean area (for example, at Kusadasi and Izmir). 
Production of olive oil has averaged about 40,000 
tons over the last three years. 

There is also a considerable production of oil- 
seeds, notably cotton, sunflower, sesame, linseed 
and poppy. Of several oilseed-crushing factories 
and refineries, the most important are at Izmir, 
Adana, Iskenderun, Ayvalik, Mersin and Istanbul. 
The largest is that of the Turyag Oil Company at 
Izmir, which is the only one to have introduced the 
hydrogenation process by which the refined liquid 
oil is solidified for use as a substitute for cooking 
fat. 

Hazelnuts are sometimes used for oil in Turkey, 
but their price is often above the economic limit. 
Those below export standard are mostly used for 
oil extraction for local soap-making, and only 
occasionally in the edible oil industry. 

Soap factories are often associated with oil- 
extracting plants and some oil-cake is also produced 
as a by-product. About 1,000 tons of fish oil are 
produced annually by primitive methods at various 
fishing centres on the Bosporus and on the Black 
Sea coast, 

‘Attar of roses, used for perfumery and for 
flavouring confectionery, is made principally at 
Isparta, in the rose-growing district. It takes about 
2} to 4 tons of petals to make 2} Ib. of attar of roses 
and some 200 to 300 Ib, of attar are produced in a 
normal year. 


CEREAL PROCESSING 

Most of the grain is milled under primitive con- 
ditions by small water-power mills scattered 
throughout the country. There are, however, about 
$0 large mills. Some of the largest towns have 
biscuit and confectionery factories, There are state- 
subsidized rice-husking mills in Bursa, Tosya and 
Maras. 


ToBACcO MANUFACTURING? 

The bulk of Turkish tobacco, one of the country's 
most valuable crops, is exported for blending pur- 
poses. There are, however, modern factories, con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Monopolies, for tobacco 
and cigarettes at Istanbul, Izmir, Adana, Samsun, 
Malatya and Bitlis. The following table gives pro- 


* See also Chapters 6 and 7. 
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duction of cigarettes in Turkey in 1935-38 inclusive 
and in 1946, 1947 and 1948 :— 
Cigarette manufacture 
(thousand tons) 
ee iy 126 
19860. = 170 
1947 “ 18-0 
Nsgge eee re OS 18-5 


Fruit DRYING AND PACKING 

This flourishing industry, which is responsible for 
Turkey’s second most valuable export, is concen- 
trated in the Izmir district. There are some 20 dry- 
ing and packing stations for raisins, and over 20 
stations where figs are cleaned, sorted and packed. 
Allis conducted by private enterprise, and the great 
bulk of output is exported. For details of the grape 
and fig crops see Chapter 7. 

Raisins,—After an initial period of sun-drying in 
the interior, raisins are sent to Izmir where they are 
washed, dried, screened (the small raisins separated 
from the large, and the stalks and stones removed), 
and packed. The larger plants, like Tarig (Union of 
Agricultural and Co-operative Societies), Solari- 
Giraud and Albayrak, have modern machinery, and 
normally employ 60-70 workers, although Tarig 
employs 250-300. Production varies according to 
the size of the crop and to demand from abroad ; 
in recent years an average of 35,000 tons of raisins 
were exported, 

Figs,—In the Izmir fig stations the figs are washed, 
fumigated, sorted according to size, quality, and 
condition, and manipulated (hand-shaped into 
different forms, and packed). All this is done by 
hand, except for the process of fumigation. An 
average of 25,000 tons a year is exported. Some of 
the larger stations, in season (August-September), 
may employ 500-1,500 workers, although Tarig, the 
most important, employs over 2,000. 


Frutr AND VEGETABLE CANNING 

At present this industry is on a very small scale, 
but there is great scope for expansion. The largest 
factory (at Istanbul) employs only 200 workers. 
There are others in Istanbul, Bursa, Izmir, Eregli 
and Igdir. There are no factories engaged in 
extracting fruit juice, but there is some production 
of tomato juice. 


DISTILLING AND WINE MAKING 

Spirit production is controlled by the Ministry of 
Monopolies. Some commercial alcohol is produced 
and raki, a strong grape spirit, is made for drinking. 
Some wines of good quality are also produced and 
some of indifferent quality. Liqueurs of good 
quality are made and an excellent beer is brewed 
from barley. The wine and spirit industry is not 


produced is consumed in the form of or 
yoghourt. The cheese-producing units can hardly 
be dignified by the name of factories. There is a 
dried milk plant at Kars. 
FisH PRESERVING AND FisH-MEAL PREPARATION 
Istanbul is the main fish-canning centre, In 1949 
five canneries there were supplying the United 
Kingdom. There are small canneries elsewhere, for 
example at Kartal, and there is some fish-meal 
preparation. 
MEAT CANNING AND OTHER PRESERVING 
There is a little meat canning at Istanbul, but in 
general there is no means of keeping meat fresh. 
Cattle, sheep and goats are kept mainly for products 
other than meat, such as milk, wool and hides. 
Meat is rarely eaten by the peasantry ; for export 
it is shipped on the hoof because of the lack of 


FOOD STORAGE 


There is comparatively little capacity for food 
storage though there are a great number of small 
stores. 

GRAIN Storace® 

‘The Office of the Products of the Soil (Toprak) 
has as its primary purpose the buying of grain and 
its distribution to Ankara, Istanbul, Izmir and any 
other district where there may be a shortage, It has 
150-200 agencies throughout the country staffed by 
its own men; the permanent agencies number 
about 150 and the force is expanded when cereal 
buying requires it. The Office also controls the pro- 
duction and sales of opium and has recently been 
authorized to deal in oilseeds, pulses and other 
products, animal and vegetable, and to develop the 
meat and fish preserving industries with the help of 


+ See map at end of Chapter. 
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Marshall Aid. It possesses throughout the country 
the following places for grain storage -— 


Capacity 
(tons) 


29,000 
95,220 
10,000 
19,000 


Plans exist for the construction of new concrete 
silos with a total capacity of 68,000 tons and of steel 
silos with a total capacity of 20,000 tons when 
money is available. 


Coup Stores 

Istanbul has nine cold stores with a total 
capacity of 18,020 cubic metres. The space is 
mainly suitable for cheese and cream ; very little of 
it is suitable for meat or fish. 

Izmir has three cold stores, but the degree of 
freezing is not very high, and nothing more than 
cheese, and sometimes butter, is handled. 

Adana has a cold store with a capacity of 1,000 
cubic metres handling cheese, citrus fruit, etc., and 
a municipal slaughter-house cold store with a 
capacity of 1,600 cubic metres for carcasses. 

Mersin has a small cold store (450 cubic metres) 
and Samsun has also a small store. 

In 1949 a United States concern, the Lou Menges 
Organization Inc., drew up and submitted to the 
Turkish Government plans for the erection of cold 
storage for meat in various parts of the country, It 
obtained a contract for a large slaughter-house and 
refrigeration plant at Erzurum, the main cattle- 
raising centre in the country, and part of this has 
now been erected. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO CHAPTERS 11-14 


The B.1S. of Turkey, Part I (General Survey), is being issued in units of one or more chapters. The 


Table of Contents following the Introduction to Part I gives information regarding those chapters which 
have already been published. eee eee ee 


When fully issued the General Survey will comprise the following chapters :— 


n 


aw 


Seewaw 


History. 

National Characteristics. 

Political Parties. 

Government and Administration 
Defence Organization 

Economie Structure. 

Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, 
Fuels and Power. 

Mining and Metallurgy 
Engineering and Manufactures. 
Land, Sea and Air Communications. 


Railways. 


Roads and Road Transport. 

Sea and Air Transport. 

Ports and Coastlines. 

Climate. 

Terrain. 

Towns. 

Military Engineering Resources. 

Postal and Telecommunication Services 


Medical and Veterinary Resources and 
Conditions. 


Map Appraisal 


JLB. is indebted to the Ministries of Transport and of Civil Aviation for the compilation of the first 
and second parts respectively of Chapter 14 of the present Survey. 
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The Transit road from Trabzon to Tabriz, near Torul village. 


CHAPTER 11 
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The strategic importance of Turkey lies chiefly 
in her situation as a land-brigde between the 
Balkans aad the Middle East. Neither terrain, 
however, nor existing communications particularly 
favour this role. For reasons as much military 
as geographical there are few land-routes across 
the frontiers, and even within the country they are 
thinly distributed, low in capacity and often vul- 
nerable. Operating and maintenance standards 
are not high. The inadequacy of roads and 
railways is an important source of weakness to 
the Turkish economy, and it is not compensated 
by other means of transport ; for civil aviation is 
negligible, the merchant fleet is still small and 
good ports are few ; nor are there any navigable 
rivers.! Thus the internal communications of 
Turkey cannot stand comparison with those of 
any western European country, while the roads are 
no better and the railways little better than in other 
countries of the Middle East. 

All forms of transport are controlled from 
Ankara, a circumstance which calls for greater 
powers of co-ordination than the governmental 
machine can always supply. On the other hand, 
centralized direction has been responsible since 
1923 for great activity in building roads, railways, 
bridges, ports and airfields. This activity had to 
be slowed down during the late war, but has since 
been resumed (especially in road-building), partly 
under the stimulus of American aid and advice. 

The density of land communications differs 
considerably from region to region. Broadly 
speaking, the west is better served than the east, 
the north better than the south: in this respect 
communications only follow the general distri- 
bution of economic activity. Areas of little or 
no economic significance have few or no roads 
and railways, but the converse is not always true. 
The east-west trend of land communications pre- 
yails on the whole over the north-south. South- 
western and south-eastern Turkey are particularly 
ill-served and there is no continuous line of east- 
west communications north of the latitude of 
Ankara: communications run south from the 
Black Sea ports, between which there is no adequate 
lateral connection save by sea. 

In so far as the expansion of the road and 
railway networks has followed a co-ordinated 
plan, there has been some attempt to make them 
complementary. The railways were designed 


1 There is a small steamer service on Lake Van. 


originally as the primary means of communication, 
the roads as an auxiliary system, built to connect 
isolated towns and areas to the nearest railway 
rather than to provide direct main routes in compe- 
tition with the latter. Although the road system has 
now been much enlarged, its secondary status is still 
apparent : roads cease altogether in many places 
where they meet a railway. 

The railways handle by far the greater part of 
long-distance domestic goods and passenger traffic. 
Coastal shipping comes a poor second in economic 
importance; the roads have little economic 
significance. Foreign trade is mostly carried by 
sea and in foreign vessels, but there is also a little 
exchange across the land frontiers. The poverty 
or complete absence of land-routes, particularly 
roads, in some areas is no mean economic 
handicap : for lack of transport, part of the grain 
crop is wasted every year, some mines (for 
example, certain rich chrome mines near Fethiye) 
are lying idle, and a potentially valuable tourist 
industry is being neglected. 

The system of communications is intended to 
benefit the country’s economy to the highest 
degree compatible with her security. Nevertheless, 
in the conflict of interests between the economic 
Ministries and the General Staff, the General 
Staff usually gains the day. Priorities for road 
and rail construction have been and still are 
dictated primarily by strategic considerations. 
That the General Staff has decreed that roads 
and railways in the north-eastern and north- 
western frontier areas should be reduced to a mini- 
mum is of small consequence, for these areas have 
in any case little economic value, but elsewhere the 
priority given to the construction of purely military 
routes is sometimes detrimental to agriculture and 
industry. 

Communications in so mountainous a country 
cannot be other than highly vulnerable. Bottle- 
necks are numerous in country and in towns, 
alternative routes scarce, and the opportunities 
for cross-country movement on the w hole restricted. 
The railway system has many tunnels, and a large 
number of strategic bridges and viaducts span 
mountain gorges and rivers. The two most 
conspicuously V ulnerable points are the connection 
across the Bosporus between Istanbul and Uskiidar, 
and the ‘ Cilician Gates’ where both the railway 
and road cross the Taurus between the central 
plateau and the Adana plain. 
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The Turks realize fully the defects and future 
needs of their transportation system, and are 
planning vigorously, if not always realistically, to 
expand the road and railway networks, to purchase 
new locomotives, rolling stock, motor vehicles, 
ships and aeroplanes (none of which they can 
make themselves), and to increase the capacity of 
some ports and airficlds. They have, however, 
only limited sums of money available, and even 
with American aid can hope to complete only a 
few of the many schemes which are ideally 
desirable; they have also, as already indicated, much 
to learn in matters of engineering and maintenance, 
and in the best allocation of their resources. 
RAILWAYS 

‘The nucleus of the railway system dates back to 
the nineteenth century. At its inception in 1923, 
the Republic took over nearly 2,600 miles of 
railway, all built and owned by foreign companies. 
The Nationalist revolution resulted in the pro- 
gressive extirpation of non-Turkish influences ; 
‘one by one the foreign-owned lines were transferred 
to Turkish state ownership by Conventions or 
Treaties, or purchased outright by the state, which 
to-day owns and operates the whole network." 

Considerable additions were made in the inter 
war years. Between 1925 and 1939 some 2,000 
miles of track were built, two-thirds by Turkish 
engineers—an annual rate of about 130 miles. 
Scarcity of building materials slowed down con- 
struction during the war, and it has not since been 
resumed at the pre-war rate. Only about 250 miles 
of new track were built between 1939 and 1950. 
To-day the network totals about 4,800 route miles, 
95 per cent. of standard gauge, 5 per cent, of narrow 
and broad gauge. 

The system has many weaknesses. There are 
almost no double-tracked lines. Locomotives and 
rolling stock are insufficient in quantity and a 
large proportion of them so aged and decrepit as 
to require immediate replacement; the current 
importation of new stock from abroad cannot 
entirely remedy this. The few existing workshops 
cannot cope with the volume of repairs demanded 
of them, although new ones are being built and the 
present ones expanded. Marshalling yards are 
small and locomotive depots few in number. There 
is much room for improvement in operating 
efficiency: by a change in operating methods, 
goods trains could transport considerably more 
freight than at present; greater loads could be 
carried if the lighter rails were replaced by rails of 
heavier section, and by the implementation of other 
technical measures. 

* The last foreign Concession, the formerly French- 
owned Southern Railway (Fevzipass-Aleppo-Nusaybin), 
‘was handed over to Turkey in 1948, 
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the ravages of snow, frost and rain, is li 
rapid disintegration. Few of the 

up to sustained convoy traffic; other considera- 
tions apart, few are wide 

The number of roads is as insufficient as their 
quality is Poor. The system is incomplete and 


struction, repair and maintenance are improved. 


SEA TRANSPORT 


inadequate land communications. Her 
well served, however, by the ocean 
experienced mercantile nations, 


make up much leeway before she 
as a serious rival to foreign 


vessels, is privately owned. Almost half of the 
total tonnage is over 35 years old. A programme 

expansion and renovation, drawn up since the 
war, should result in a slighily larger and con- 
siderably more modern fleet by 1951. 


Air transport is still, comparatively speaking, 
in its infancy, The Turkish State Airlines was 
formed in 1933, but it was not until after the war 
that it began to operate internal air services on 
any scale. The T.S.A. controls 19 airports, of 
which three (at Istanbul, Ankara and Adana) are 
designated international airports, and in summer 
runs services to all of them; in winter, owing 
mainly to climatic difficulties, services are restricted 
to five towns. There is only one external service, 
which operates to Cyprus and the Lebanon. The 
civil air fleet consists of 43 planes, the majority of 
them DC 3’s purchased from the U.S.A. just after 
the war. 
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The railway system, which carries most of the 
goods and passenger traffic in Turkey, totals 
approximately 4,800 route miles. Although 
superior to the systems of her Middle Eastern 
neighbours, and to those of some Balkan countries, 
her railways fall well short of western European 
standards, particularly in the density of the net- 
work. Turkey has only one mile of railway to 
60 square miles of territory, compared to Britain's 
one mile to 4-3 square miles. A glance at the map 
reveals many obvious gaps and the fundamental 
thinness of the network, A few of the larger towns, 
amongst them Trabzon, are still not rail-served ; 
Bursa, fifth largest city in Turkey, with only a short 
rail connection to the port of Mudanya, is not 
linked with the main system, The rail journey from 
Konya to Ankara involves a circuitous route over 
three times the distance as the crow flies. From 
Zonguldak tojIstanbul, a direct distance of about 
150 miles, one has{to travel over 600 miles by rail. 
South-west Turkey, south of a line drawn between 
Ske and Mersin, has no railways at all ; nor has 


much of south-east Turkey. Thrace is served by 
only one line, which connects with Greece and 
Bulgaria, There is no direct rail connection with 
Persia, and the only link with Iraq is through north 
Syria ; moreover the line connecting the western 
and southern systems, that from Fevzipasa to 
Cobanbey, runs largely through Syrian territory, 
‘The connection with the U.S.S.R., from Erzurum 
to Leninakan, involves at present two changes of 
gauge. 

Despite the obvious handicaps, however, the 
bare essentials of a working system are there. 
The great majority of the main cities are inter- 
linked, however circuitously ; moreover, the rail- 
ways provide a through route from the Balkans to 
the Middle East. 

ORGANIZATION AND STAFF 

The Turkish State Railways and Port Adminis- 
tration (T.S.R.), which controls and operates the 
railways, is a semi-autonomous body within the 
Ministry of Communications. The organization is 
shown in the following table :— 


State Railways and Port Administration, General Directorate 


Organization of Central Office and Department 


‘Operational Organization and Departments 


Ill. Trade and Revenue 
IV. Finance and Accounts 

Y. Movement and Harbours 
VIL General Secretariat 


VL. Welfare 


X. Legal Department 
XI, Statistics 


1 Haydarpasa 
$. Malatya 


M-B Mudanya 


Chief Inspection Department 


LP Edremit 
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The total staff at the beginning of 1948 exceeded 
31,000, being allocated as follows :— 


Clerks, ete., at general offices. . 

Way and works. 6. 

Station staf 6. 0 

Train crews, excluding enginemen os 

Running shed staff, including enginemen and 
maintenance personnel as on .- 

Main workshops staff . . 

Other employees 


MILEAGE AND GAUGES 
Track Mileage and Gauges 


The 4,800 route miles (7,700 km.) of track on the 
Turkish railways is constituted as follows :-— 


Length 
Gauge (miles) 


Standard 4 ft, 8} in, | 4,550 
Broad 5 ft. Oin. 6 


Narrow 3 ft. Stin, 25 
2f. Shin. | 108 
“4 


7 


* Reported no longer in operation, (See p. 12—7,) 

* A new standard-gauge line will ultimately replace this 
stretch. Construction of the new line, mcf 
and close to the ol, has so far reached Pasinler (Hasankale), 
29 miles from Erzurum, and is well advanced as far as 
Horasan, 56 miles from Erzurum. (See p. 12—6.) 


All of the lines are single-track except for 
stretches of double track, negligible in length, 
leading out from Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. 
There are no electrified lines, 


Loading and Structure Gauges 


The Turkish loading gauge conforms in width 
and height to the Berne gauge, but differs slightly 
in the contour at the top of the gauge. The 
maximum permitted width is 10 ft. 4in., and 
height 14 ft. Ofin, From 10ft. 6in, above rail 
level, an angular contour successively reduces the 
permitted width to I ft. 3}in. at the top of the 
gauge. 

The structure gauge has a similar contour. The 
maximum permitted width is 13 ft. 14 in. and 
height 15 ft. 88) in. The width starts to diminish at 
10 ft. Oy in. above rail level to a minimum of 
4 ft. 11] in. at the top of the gauge. 


PERMANENT WAY 
Rails 
Rails in Turkey are all flat-bottomed. On the 


lines they normally weigh 39-5 kg, 
per metre (79 Ib. per yard), but on certain lines 
weigh 37 kg. per metre or less. Rails on the broad- 
gauge track from Sarikamig to the Russian 
frontier are of the Russian type, weighing 31 kg. 
per metre (62 Ib. per yard). The Karabtik Iron and 
Steel Works are now producing heavier rails 
Ub Pes art) than those hitherto used by the 

Rail lengths are either 18 metres (59 ft.) or 
12 metres (39 ft. 4 in.). 

Rails are fastened to steel sleepers by clips and 
bolts, and to timber sleepers by coach-screws, 
usually with bed plates, though on some sections 
rails are secured direct to sleepers, 


Sleepers 

__ Steel and timber (mainly beech) sleepers are used, 
in an approximate proportion of 4 to 3. Steel 
sleepers are gradually replacing the timber ones. 
Sleepers are 2-4 metres (7 ft. 107% in.) long. The 
practice of treating timber sleepers with creosote is 
extending. 

The average number of sleepers per mile i 


‘Steel sleepers (standard gauge) 2,460 (spacing 2M. 4 in.) 
‘Timber sleepers (standard gauge) 2,340 (spacing 2 ft. 6 in.) 
Timber sleepers (broad gauge) 2,110 (spacing 2 ft. 8} in.) 
Timber sleepers (narrow gauge) 2,540 (spacing 2 ft, 3 in.) 


Stone ballast of 25-60 mm. (1 in.-2} in.) is used, 


Axle-loads 
The maximum permissible axle-load is 19-6 tons, 


The load is less on some of the older lines, but . 


only on a very few stretches (¢.g,, the Manisa- 
Bandirma line) does it fall below 14-7 tons. 


Minimum Radius of Curves 

The minimum radius of curves rarely falls 
below 275 yards, There are, however, stretches 
of track between Samsun and Ladik on which the 
minimum radius of curves is 220 yards, and on the 
Istanbul-Edirne line near Istanbul the minimum 
is 245 yards. 


Gradients 


The maximum gradient on the standard-gauge 
lines is 1 in 40; this occurs at various points on 
the Haydarpaga-Eskigehir, Fevzipasa-Diyarbakir, 
Manisa-Bandirma and Eskigehir-Yenice lines. On 
ae are = lines oe maximum gradient is 

‘at places between Hasankale and 
Sarikamis). 


Passing Loops 


Passing loops vary in length from 330 yards on 


the older lines to 660 yards ‘on the section of newer 
construction. 
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BRIDGES AND TUNNELS 


The varied nature of the terrain makes bridge 
standardization difficult. Thus, bridges and via- 
ducts of divergent types and dimensions are to be 
found : reinforced concrete, masonry arch, lattice 
girder on steel or stone piers, steel girder on 
masonry piers, are some of the more common Lypes. 
‘There has, however, been some standardization of 
concrete and masonry arch bridges with arches up 
to 167 ft. clear span, and steel bridge structures 
have also been standardized to some extent in 
spans of 105ft, 138 ft, 167. and 197 ft. 
Departures from these standards are nevertheless 
numerous. 

Tunnels are common in the mountainous 
sectors. These normally vary in length from 
about 50 to 500 yards, but on some particularly 
difficult stretches may be considerably longer. 
In the Taurus mountain sector of the Eskisehir- 
Konya (-Aleppo) line, for example, there are 
several tunnels well over 1,000 yards in length, and 
farther south, a few miles west of Fevzipaga, there 
is a tunnel over 4,800 yards long. 


SIGNALLING 

Signalling in Turkey is elementary and equip- 
ment limited, Operating procedure and equipment 
are based on German practice, with upper 
quadrant semaphore signals ; these are worked on 
the double-wire system, as also, on some lines, 
are the points. Point indicators of the German 
type are used to some extent. Single-line working 
is normally effected by the telephone and ticket 
system ; investigations have recently been made 
with the object of accelerating procedure. Inter- 
station communication is confined to telegraph 
circuits. 


Locomonives 


In 1946 Turkey had 710 locomotives of all types 
and gauges. Since then additional locomotives 
were acquired from foreign sources as follows :— 


United Kingdom 

USA. 

U.S. Disposals (France) 3 

U.S, Disposals (Middle Bast) - (oil-burners) 
Southern Railways? 


1 The last foreign Concession to be taken over by the 
T.S.R, (in 1948). 


The total park should therefore be 710 + 271 = 
981 locomotives. By 1946, however, 238 loco- 
motives had exceeded the age of 30 years and were 
earmarked for scrapping. To date 105 locomotives 
have been scrapped, with the result that Turkey 
to-duy owns 981 — 105 = 876 locomotives, 

Excluding the 238 condemned locomotives, most 
of which were of German and some of British make, 
the majority of the locomotives now in operation 
are of German or American origin. The remaining 
models are mainly Swedish, British or Czecho- 
slovak. Technical details of the more commonly 
used classes of locomotive are shown on page 12—4. 

The great majority of Turkish locomotives burn 
coal. Recently, however, tests, reported successful, 
have been made with lignite, and some engines, 
including the new American ones and some 
which were purchased from Germany during 
the war, have already been converted to the 
use of this fuel. Experiments are also being made 
on locomotives using unrefined oil from the new 
oil-wells at Ramandag, In 1949 the railways con- 
sumed approximately 740,000 tons of coal and 
155,000 tons of lignite. 

Included in the total of 876 locomotives are 
nearly 60 locomotives of gauges other than 
standard, The majority of these are old and in a 
bud state of repair. There are in addition a few 
industrial and other privately owned locomotives of 
standard gauge. 

Railcars owned by the T.S.R. are believed to 
total 27, of which 17 are diesel-powered, 6 petrol- 
powered and 4 steam-powered. 

The T.S.R. estimate their immediate future needs 
at an additional 30 locomotives and 16 diesel cars. 


Rotine Stock 
Wagons-—In 1946 the T.S.R. had 12,415 goods 
ns of all types. Since then the following 
‘ons have been acquired from abroad ;— 


608 closed wagons (30 tons) 
$26 open wagons 

25 tank wagons 

50 brake vans 
USS. Disposals 271 brake vans 
UNN.RA 204 wagons (20-50 tons) 
Canada 450 wagons (20 tons) 
UK. 100 hopper wagons? 
Southern Railways... 288 wagons 
2,522 


Cuechoslovakia 


+ On order, but not yet delivered. 
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The freight rolling stock position is such that 
there is urgent need of the new wagons which 
have been acquired. Numerically, it compares 
very unfavourably with that of its neighbours ; 
moreover, much of the stock is old, and one-third 
or more of the total, an abnormally high proportion, 
is under or awaiting repair at any given time. 
It is estimated that an absolute minimum of $75 
wagons were due to be scrapped in 1948, 1,000 in 
1949, 1,200 in 1950 and 1,400 in 1951, although, in 
fact, only 164 have been scrapped to date. The 
stock has been further depleted by 112, which have 
been converted into passenger coaches. The total 
stock to-day (including the 100 hopper wagons on 
order) is therefore 12,415 +- 2,522 less (164 + 112) 

14,661 wagons. 

Of the freight rolling stock in operation before 
the end of the war, much of which is of diverse 
foreign origin, about half are the K- and F-type 
covered goods wagons with capacities varying 
between 10 and 20 tons. In addition, there are 
approximately 1,550 T-type wagons (2-axle, 
20 tons), 1,675 M- and O-type (2-axle, high-sided, 
13-15 tons), 1,100 N-type (2-axle, drop low-sided, 
10-15 tons) and 440 R-type (4-axle, bogie, drop 


low-sided). Tank wagons number about $40, of 


which 210, with a total capacity of some 7,750 cubic 
yards, are operated by the five main oil companies 
in Turkey. Refrigerator wagons total about 140. 


Coaches—In 1946 there were 926 passenger 
coaches. Additional stock has since been acquired 
as follows :— 

Crechoslovakia 50 
Austria so 
Southern Railways ih 
Converted goods wagons 


Allowing for 24 coaches scrapped since 1946, the 
total stock to-day is therefore 926 + 259 
1,161 coaches (including the 43 not yet delivered 
from Austria), Most of the present stock are be 
coaches. The stock of wagons-lits coaches now 
stands at 128, having increased by 43 since 1946. 

Immediate future requirements of rolling stock 
are estimated at 530 freight trucks, 80 tank wagons, 
10 luggage vans, and 40 passenger coaches. 


REPAIR SHOPS 

The main locomotive repair centre in Turkey 
is the German-built workshops at Sivas. The 
vorks consist of a foundry and pattern shop, 
smithy, locomotive repair shop with erecting bay, 
boiler repair shop, car repair shop and power 
plant. Although these shops have been equipped 


* Of these, only 37 have so far been delivered. 


to build new locomotives and railcars, they have 
not so far been used for this purpose ; work is con- 
centrated’on the assembly of imported equipment 
and the repair and reconstruction of old loco- 
motives and rolling stock. The annual servicing and 
repair capacity at Sivas is 225 locomotives, 340 
coaches and 3,600 goods wagons. The shops have 
been considerably expanded since the war, and have 
been fitted with new electrical installations, central 
heating systems and other service facilities, 


There are also repair shops at Eskigehir, with a 
normal repair capacity of 200 locomotives, 480 
coaches and 2,300 goods wagons annually. These, 
like Sivas, have been expanded since 1946. 


Minor repair shops exist at Yedikule (Istanbul), 
Halkapinar (Izmir) and Alsancak (Izmir), and 
some light repairs can be effected in small shops at 
Edirne, Haydarpasa, Konya, Ankara, Kayseri 
and Erzurum. 

A new wagon factory and repair shop is at 
present under construction at Adapazari; its 
completion is forecast for 1951. It is designed to 
build 500 freight wagons a year, and its annual 
repair capacity is stated as 3,000 coaches and 
wagons, Other works under construction include a 
workshop at Erzurum and a locomotive depot at 
Cankiri (where a roundhouse has been completed). 
It is proposed, provided sufficient funds are avail- 
able, to construct a new factory and repair shop at 
Eskigehir, designed to build 1,250 goods wagons 
and repair 3,000 annually. A large railway repair 
shop at Konya is also projected. 


TRAFFIC 


The total of goods and passengers carried on 
the Turkish railways in certain pre- and post-war 
years is as follows 


_————KSS NS 
No. of 
passengers 
carried on 
main lines 
(Figures in thousands) 


Passenger- 
miles on 
main lines 


Ton-miles 
carried 


653,640 
1,497,069 
1,493,618 
1,404,032 


1938-39 3,768 711,004 9,444 
1946 6,361 1,520,876 20,993 
1947 6B9S 394 
1948 6,432 9 20,07 


It has been estimated that, as 
Marshall Aid, the railways should 
50 per cent. more ton-miles of freig 
thanin 1947. Ifoperating methods were improved, 
the increase should be considerably greater. 
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The proportion of goods carried on the railways 
in 1947 (the latest year for which figures are 
available) is shown in the following table :-— 


Tons carried Percentage 
Commodity (thousands) of total 


Coal and coke 

US. A) be 3 
Building materials (bricks, 

tiles, Cement, etc.) 

Military stores 
Sugar beet a 
Fruit and vegetables 
Minerals .. oe 
Timber and firewood 
Petrol and oil =. 
Flour, bran, ete. ., 
Vegetable oil-cake 


RSS a8SESE 


Pig iron 
Various 


5 


Total. . a 100-0 


N.B.—This table does not include transport of animals or 
tonnage carried for the maintenance of the railways. 
Train speeds are low on most of the lines 
owing to the mountainous nature of the country. 
The average speed, including stops, of the Taurus 
and Anatolian expresses is about 25 miles an hour. 
Slow passenger trains maintain speeds of about 
22 m.p.h., mixed trains 18 m.p.h., and goods trains 
15 m.p.h. 

Marshalling yards are mainly small by western 
European standards. The following are the 
principal yards (with total approximate length, in 
yards, of sidings in brackets) : Izmir (Alsancak) 
(10,900), Eskisehir (8,700), Haydarpasa (8,400), 
Istanbul (6,200), Zonguldak (4,300), Ankara (4,100), 
Izmir (Bagmahane) (4,100), Izmir (Halka Pinar) 
(3,300), Diyarbakir (3,200), Fevzipasa (3,100) and 
Bandirma (2,200). There are also yards at 
Iskenderun, Erzurum and Kurtalan. 


EFFECTS OF WEATHER 

Heavy snow, or an exceptionally sharp shower of 
rain, may dislocate certain lines for days or even 
weeks at a time in winter and spring, although 
attempts are made to keep open the more important 
lines throughout the year. 


New Works AND PROJECTS 
Three new lines are under construction : 
(i) Geng-Mus (-Lake Van) 
(ii) Narli-Gaziantep (-Karkamis) 
(iii) Hasankale-Sarikamis. 

The Geng-Mug line is part of a large-scale 
project to link the Turkish State Railways with 
the Persian Railways. Construction was started in 
1940 from Elazig, and by the end of 1947 trains 


were running as far as Geng (84 miles), The 


stretch from Geng to Mus (53 miles), now under - 


construction, runs through broken mountain 
country, involving the construction of numerous 
bridges and tunnels, and is not expected to be 
opened to traffic before the end of 1951. According 
to the original plan, the line is to be built as far 
as Tatvan (155 miles from Mus), a ferry is to 
transport trains across Lake Van to the town of 
Van, and the line is to be extended thence to 
Qutur on the Persian frontier. At the present 
rate of progress this is not likely to be achieved 
for a considerable time, and it is probable, on this 
score and on grounds of cost, that the Turks will 
concentrate on completing the line to Tatvan 
before considering whether the remainder of the 
project is economically justifiable. 

Construction of the Narli-Gaziantep line (52 
miles) was started in 1946 and, despite difficulties 
with contractors, completion is scheduled for the 
end of 1950. The importance of this new line is 
partly economic, since it will enable Gaziantep 
to export 100,000 tons of nuts, olives, soap and 
syrup. The original project has now been 
enlarged to extend the new line from Gaziantep 
to Karkamis (about 50 miles), on the Aleppo- 
Nusaybin line, thereby obviating the routing of 
traffic from Adana or Malatya through Syrian 
territory. This new extension is unlikely to be 
completed before the end of 1952. 

The Hasankale-Sarikamig line (108 miles) is 
the remainder of a project, started at the end of 
the war, to build a line of one gauge (standard) 
from Erzurum to Sarikamis and possibly thence 
to the Russian frontier near Leninakan. Con- 
struction has so far been completed from Erzurum 
to Hasankale (29 miles) and is well advanced from 
there to Horasan (26} miles). No construction 
has been carried out beyond Horasan, and work 
is unlikely to start before 1951 at the earliest. 
Al present there are three different gauges: up 
to Erzurum and now to Hasankale (standard), 
Erzurum-Sarikamis (narrow), and Sarikamis- 
Leninakan (broad). It was at one time considered, 
principally on the advice of the General Staff, 
that, for reasons of defence, it would be inadvisable 
to continue this project beyond Horasan. It is 
therefore uncertain, for this reason and also on 
account of cost, how much of the project as 
originally conceived will be carried out ; it is at 
any rate unlikely to be continued beyond Sarikamig 
for several years, The new line follows closely 
the old narrow-gauge alignment. 


Other Projects 
A law of 1937 decreed the construction of a 
line from Diyarbakir via Kurtalan to the Iraqi 
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frontier at Cizre, a distance of 204 miles. The 
99 miles from Diyarbakir to Kurtalan were: com- 
pleted by 1944, but the remainder of the project 
has not yet been started, although the necessary 
funds have been authorized. It is probable that 
work has been suspended until the Iraqi authorities 
complete the connection from Mosul to Cizre 
on their side of the frontier. 

Other projects are legion, but bear little relation 
to reality. A 15-Year Plan, involving the con- 
struction of 1,430 miles of railway between 
1950-65 at a cost of TL 800 million, has been 
proposed, but as so much depends on the 
availability of financial aid' from the U.S.A., which 
is certainly unlikely to be forthcoming to this 
extent, the Plan as originally conceived can be 
virtually disregarded for the time being. Moreover, 
the present policy is to build new roads rather than 
railways, and to concentrate on modernizing rather 
than expanding the railways. 

Projects which are likely to receive high priority 
are the Gaziantep-Karkamis line(seep. 12-6 above), 
and the line from Kozlu to Eregli (with a branch 
to Armutguk). The latter is the final part of a 
project initiated before the war; by 1943, con- 
struction had been completed up to Kozlu. Funds 
have been voted for the completion of the project 


} Marshall Aid allotments to the Turkish State Railways 
amounted to $33 million in 1949-50. 


to Eregli, and work is expected to start in the near 
future. When completed, this new line will 
provide a further outlet at Eregli port for coal 
from the Zonguldak mines. 

Further projects under discussion, but probably 
shelved for the time being, include the following 
new lines :— 

Trabzon-Murmus-Erbaa-Bayburt (236 miles) 
Somucak-Amasya (170) 

Amasya-Murmus (255) 

Arifiye-Ismetpasa (155) 
Boziiyiik-Bursa-Mudanya (112) 
Burdur-Antalya (115) 

Konya-Ankara (170) 

Bursa-Okgugél (56) 

Karabiik-Kastamonu (71) 

Yerkéy-Yozgat (25) 

The Bursa-Mudanya line, now out of operation, 
is at some unspecified date to be removed to the 
AGagli area for the transport of lignite to Istanbul. 

Finally, certain lines have been, and are being, 
relaid, with new materials obtained through 
E.C.A, The line from Irmak to Bogazképrii has 
already been relaid, and other lines affected are 
those from Ulukisla to Fevzipasa, Afyon to 
Konya, and some stretches of the Haydarpasa- 
Ankara line. The old rails released by this work 
will be used for the reconstruction of the Izmir- 
Egridir and Izmir-Afyon lines. 
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1. Irmak-Filyos-Zonguldak railway near Catalagzi. 


Note poorly maintained track, 


2. Izmir-Aydin railway near Kozpinar. 
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Henschel 2-10-0 locomotive. 


Netype wagon (drop low-sided), 


id Iragi box van at Afyon, 
From left to right-—K-type box van, Retype (bogie drop-sided) wagon, and Iniq) 
Krupp 2-10-2 locomotive (left background), 


Afyon running shed (right background), 
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PmMent operations at Konya. 
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ROADS AND ROAD TRANSPORT 


The Turkish road system totals 27,000 miles of 
roads and tracks. The density of the network is 
thin ; Turkey compares very unfavourably in this 
respect with all European countries and is little 
superior to the most backward of the Middle 
Eastern states. The following table? shows the 
length (in miles) of motorable road per square mile 
in several countries of Europe and Asia > 


United Kingdom 
Denmark 

France 

Poland 

Bulgaria 
Yugosiavia 
Greece 

Turkey 

Persia 

Iraq 


The road pattern is patchy and incomplete, and 
there are many large areas with no roads atall. 
In broad terms, western Anatolia and particularly 
Thrace have a greater density of roads than the 
eastern provinces, but even in the west there are 
many gaps in the network. Here roads are focused 
mainly on the large cities like Istanbul, Ankara an d 
Izmir, and connecting links between these cities 
are adequate even if alternative routes are largely 
non-existent. South of a line drawn through 
Izmir, Afyon and Ankara, however, communica 
tions are sparse, particularly in the Mediterranean 
coastal area and on the vast bare plateau south of 
Ankara. Except for a relative distribution 
in the Hatay area, the road network in castern 
Turkey is totally inadequate, The north-castern tip 
of the country, in the Trabzon-Erzurum-Kars area, 
is reasonably well served, but to the south, 
especially round Lake Van, there are virtually no 
roads at all. 

Not only are roads unevenly distributed, but 
there are breaks in the individual strands of the 
mesh. Several main roads peter out into poorly 
metalled roads or tracks which can be used at 
best only in fair weather. The Izmir-Edremit- 
Canakkale coastal road has a gap of 30 miles 
between Tlica and Ayvacik, which are connected 
only by a poor carth track; the Erzincan- 
Kemaliye-Elazig. road is impassable between 
Kemah and Ilig; on the coastal route from 

' Those figures ace taken from a Turkish source, which 


is unlikely to exaggerate the weakness of the Turkish road 
system. 


Antalya to Mersin one has to proceed by boat 
between Alanya and Anamur. Almost every road 
which is classed good in Turkey has in fact some 
bad patches. Very few roads are consistently good 
throughout their length, since surfaces are not 
thoroughly maintained and are therefore liable to 
rapid deterioration owing to the extremes of 
weather 

Connections with neighbouring countries are 
few, and it is the policy of the Turkish defence 
chiefs to keep them few, There is only one main 
link by road with each of four of Turkey's neigh- 
bours—Bulgaria, Greece, Iraq and Persia. Con- 
nections with Syria, on the other hand, are relatively 
numerous, largely owing to French influence before 
1939. The few roads linking Turkey with the 
USS.R. are deliberately neglected for about 
10 miles on the Turkish side of the frontier, for 
strategic reasons. 
ADMINISTRATION 

The roads are the responsibility of the 
Directorate of Roads and Bridges in the Ministry 
of Public Works, which is organized as on chart 
overl 

There are regional directorates in Istanbul, 
Izmir, Konya, Ankara, Mersin, Kayseri, Samsun, 
Flazig, Diyarbakir and Erzurum. The department 
is responsible for the construction of new roads 
(although the General Staff probably dictates the 
prioritie d for the repair and maintenance of 
existing route The re pd maintenance 
to some extent the construction, of secondary roads 
are under the care of provincial authorities. 

Machinery is now being set in motion to institute 
an autonomous Roads Administration in place of 
the present department ; this is to bave its own 
budget and, in addition to its budget appropriations 
und any earned revenue, will receive 15 percent. of 
the income of local authorities and the revenue 
accruing from the customs’ and consumption taxes 
on petre 
CONSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES 
Surfaces 

The surface most commonly found on the roads 
is waterbound macadam. This consists of a 
foundation, of soling, of large stones, topped with 
1 layer of smaller stones ; the surface is normally 
bound together with a mixture of sand, loam and 
water. Even when well constructed, the water- 
bound macadam road is neither waterproof nor 
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ORGANIZATION OF ROADS AND BRIDGES DIRECTORATE 


Director of Roads and Bridges 


Assistant Director, Research 
and Projects 


Study and Projects Branch 


Bridge Construction Branch 
Road Maintenance Branch 


Planning Branch 
Bridge Projects Branch 


Research Branch 
| Road Construction Branch 


dustless, and in Turkey disintegration of the 
surface inevitably follows as a consequence of 
severe winters and springs, not {to mention 
inadequate maintenance. Not only are Turkish 
roads as a rule uneven in surface, but the surface 
may vary from good to very bad from mile to 
mile. On the frequent bad stretches there are 
numerous potholes where the surface has been 
worn away as @ result of climatic extremes and of 
sustained traffi moreover, there are stretches 
where the surface has disappeared altogether, and 
the motorist is obliged to jolt his way at a crawl 
over the jagged protruding rocks of the soling. It 
is common in summer for vehicles to use the earth 
tracks in the fields bordering the roads, rather 
than proceed on the road itself. Only on a few 
of the more important national highways—the 
Ankara-Istanbul road, the so-called Transit road 
from Trabzon through Erzurum into Persia, and 
several others—is maintenance applied consid 
= eva enough to prevent deterioration of 
Turkey's 27, 
ae ys Zio niles of roads can be classified 


Surface-reated (tarmac, asphane “*0#* Percenene 


‘or bitumen) roads 

Waterbound macadam roads 11,000 
Levelled earth roads (bridged). 3,300 
Levelled earth roads (non- 
bridged), 


Cart-tracks i 


6,000 


26,900 100-0 


Assistant Director, Construc- 
tion and Maintenance 


Provincial Roads Branch 
Construction Branch 


Machinery Rranch 


Checking and Proving Branch 


Of this mileage, only the surface-treated anc 

about half of the macadam roads (in all som 
7,000 miles, or little more than a quarter of the 
total), can be classed as good roads in any sense 
of the word, The remaining three-quarters ar 
cither poorly metalled roads or earth tracks, usable 
only for a few months in summer, The lack of 
surface-treated roads is due largely to the absence 
of natural materials and to the high expense of 
importing them. The principal roads which have 
been surface-treated are the Istanbul-Edirne road, 
the road through the Taurus mountains from 
Ulukigla via Adana to Toprakkale, and a few roads 
in the Hatay-Iskenderun area; there are also 
short stretches of tarmac or asphalt roads in or 
around some of ihe large towns, 

It is virtually impossible to generalize about 
road-surfaces in Turkey. The conditions of the 
surfaces are so liable to variation that accurate 
classification of the roads is out of the question 
The majority of the roads have alternating stretches 
of good waterbound macadam, worn macadam 
Poor metalling and earth: it is difficult to say 
where one type of surface stops and where another 
begins, and therefore which type is predominant 
Moreover, conditions change so rapidly that a road 
graded good waterbound macadam in one year 
may have so deteriorated after a few years that it 


Cannot, be class 
peahee. classed as any better than poorly 


Widths 


Road widths, 


The . like surfaces, are very varied. 


Average width of metalling on a waterbound 
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macadam road in Turkey is about 15 ft., but this 
may vary on the same road by 5 or 6 ft. either way. 
It is, however, rare for a Turkish macadamized 
road to be more than 20 ft. and less than 12 ft. wide, 
The few tarmac or asphalt roads are almost all 
at least 20ft. wide, The unsurfaced tracks may 
vary between 8 and 15 ft. in width. Most of the 
roads have dirt or grass verges 4-6 ft. wide on either 
side, and as the verges are often indistinguishable 
from the metalled part of the roads themselves, 
the whole being covered with a layer of fine dust, 
an erroneous impression of their width is often 
obtained, As far as it is possible to generalize, 
however, it can be said that the average road is 
‘one-way, or one-way with passing places, for sus- 
tained convoy traffic, although many may be two- 
way for single vehicles, using the verges. 


Headroom 

The problem of height limitation hardly arises 
since there are only very few places in Turkey 
where headroom is not sufficient for even the 
largest vehicles to clear ; railways normally cross 
by level crossings. 


Gradients and Curves 

In all the mountainous areas, steep gradients 
and sharp bends, hairpin and corkscrew, are 
common. Gradients on the more ‘important 
roads are not excessive : on the Transit road from 
Trabzon to Persia, for example, no gradient exceeds 
1 in 14 and the minimum radius of curves is not 
below 33 yards. On the less frequently used 
roads, however, gradients may be steeper: the 
maximum gradient on the Ulukisla-Nigde road is 
lin 7. 


Technical Maintenance 

Except on some of the main arteries, road 
maintenance is as a rule inefficient. Frequently the 
work is left to gangs of labourers, hired by the 
provincial authorities, who choose to work on the 
roads rather than pay their taxes and who have 
little knowledge of what they are doing ; there is, 
moreover, a dearth of trained overscers. Thus, in 
Turkey, maintenance consists very largely of hap- 
hazard work carried out by gangs of men spaced at 
regular intervals along a road, each equipped with 
a broom with which they sweep the dirt and dust at 
the side of the road into the centre. Potholes are 
filled in with loose carth or sand, if they are filled 
in at all. The steamroller is not a common sight : 
‘on occasions loose stones or gravel are scattered 
over the road and no attempt is made to roll them 
into the surface. 


BripGes 

There are several different types of bridge in 
use to-day in Turkey, Of the older type, some 
of which date back to Byzantine or early Ottoman 
times, the masonry arch bridge is the most 
common ; this is usually built of solid masonry, 
with arches springing direct from massive founda- 
tions, Examples of this type are the Seyhan 
bridge at Adana, the Kizilirmak bridge near Sivas 
and the Merig bridge at Edirne. Others of the 
older bridges have stone abutments and piers with 
timber superstructures. Some of these ancient 
bridges have been repaired in the last 20 years so 
as to be capable of carrying heavier traffic. 

‘There has, however, been a surprising amount 
of bridge construction since the Kemalist revolu- 
tion! In fact the building of modern bridges has 
proceeded so far ahead of the road construction 
programme that it is not uncommon to find 
imposing reinforced concrete bridges, with nominal 
capacities of 18-20 tons, where only tracks exist 
so far, Of the modern bridges, the reinforced 
concrete girder, arch, and bowstring types are the 
most common, although some steel bridges have 
also been built, 

The reinforced concrete girder bridge, compara- 
tively cheap to build, is used to span narrow 
rivers with easy, open approaches, and is most 
commonly found in Thrace and western Anatolia, 
which are less mountainous than the more easterly 
regions. The ten-span Inece bridge near Kirklareli, 
and the four-span Kavak bridge north-east of 
Gelibolu are examples of this type. 

The reinforced concrete arch bridge is used in 
more mountainous country, particularly in rocky 
gorges where the approaches are high above the 
river-bed. The Ismetpasa bridge over the 
Euphrates south of Baskil, of which the main arch 
has a span of 358 ft, is a fine example of this 
type of bridge. 

The reinforced concrete bowstring bridge is 
used mainly over the lower reaches of the larger 
rivers. The Menemen bridge with five spans over 
the Gediz river, and the great Bafra bridge over 
the Kizilirmak on the Sinop-Samsun road, with 
seven spans cach of 115 ft., are the best examples of 
this type. 

Bridges of steel construction are less common 
owing to the greater expense of building them. 
There are nevertheless a few modern steel bridges, 
notably the six-span bowstring bridge over the 
Gediz river near Manisa, 500 ft, in length, and the 


1 Between 1924 and 1949, 175 bridges of an average 
length of 20 yards were built, and almost as many were 


repaired or improved. 
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bowstring bridge over the Goruh at Borcka, with 
a span of over 370 ft., the longest single span in 
Turkey. 

Lower-capacity bridges made of timber are also 
common. Light wooden bridges, which are fre- 
quently so rickety that they may be washed away 
by the spring floods, are found especially in the 
north-eastern provinces. They are mostly fairly 
old, having been designed for pack traffic rather 
than for heavy vehicles, and have very narrow 
roadways. The Turks, acting on American advice, 
are now experimenting with a new design using 
treated timber and steel piles which will involve 
considerably less expense than the construction 
of reinforced concrete bridges of which they are 
so fond. Such bridges will be used mainly to 
replace the flimsy wooden bridges so common on 
the Black Sea coastal routes, 


TRAFFIC 


There are no statistics of traffic which use the 
toads, nor of the tonnage of goods hauled 
That the total number of vehicles in use on the 
toads to-day is still extraordinarily small in 
relation to the population, despite an increase 
since pre-war days, is shown in the following 
table of vehicles registered in Turkey ; 


es 


Passenger | 


Year | “vehicles! | 


Lorries 


4,573 


* These include private and official cars and taxis. 


The great majority of the passenger vehicles, of 
which taxis form over 50 per cent., i used in tas 
towns. Lorries are of different foreign makes— 
there is no motor industry in Turkey ; the average 
bus is a very dilapidated affair, Four-wheeled 
Country carts (arabas), drawn by horses, or two- 
wheeled cagni, drawn by oxen, constitute nearly 
eee es all the traffic on Turkish roads 
lorries account for only 20 5 r 
vehicles for 10 per cent. si citi 


EFFECTS OF WEATHER 


Extremes of climate have a serious effect every 


Turkey. Deep 
id other seasons 


extensive periods, 
e pth of snow, and the length of 
that it ‘Iay lie, varies from regi apse ae 


a f gion to region, its 
effects increase in severity from west to east, and 


in the eastern provinces the roads may be blocked 
intermittently for six, or, in exceptional winters 
for as much as eight months @ year, Only on a 
few of the more important routes, such as the 
Transit road from Trabzon to Dogubayazit anc 
the Istanbul-Ankara road, is there any attempt tc 
keep the road open throughout the winter. Snow 
ploughs have been purchased under Marshali Play 
arrangements, but these have not as yet been used 
to any great effect, owing possibly to the charac 
teristic inability of the Turks to use and maintain 
mechanical equipment. 


The effects of rain are equally deleterious. A 
waterbound macadam road, which in the dry 
summer months provides reasonably smoot 
going for motor traffic, may be rendered ter. 
porarily impassable after a few hours of heavy rain 
Sharp showers and violent thunderstorms are liable 
to wash away the top surface of a road altogether 
Thus, most roads require careful maintenance 
if not thorough-going repairs, every year in 
carly summer, As this rarely happens, it is no: 
surprising that they should deteriorate steadil 
from year to year. Except for the few tarmac an 
asphalt roads, there are no roads classifiable 
all-weather ;* at best the waterbound macad 
road is limited-all-weather, and if maintenanc 
is neglected it may deteriorate within a year or 
two into a fair-weather road. This deterioration 
is quickened by alternate frost and thaw in autumo 
and spring 


In summarizing the effects of weather, it is safe 
to say that unhampered movement on the roads is 
possible throughout Turkey only in July, August 
and September. In the other nine months of the 
year, particularly between November and March 
mud, floods, landslides or snow may render th 
impassable for convoy traffic for days, weeks a 
\n some regions, months at a time. Even the 
summer has its difficulties: the sun, in m: 
Tegions, dries up the usually loose surface of man 
Foads to such an extent that they become covered 
with dust or dirt, which, when stirred up by 
traffic, greatly reduce visibility. 


The table on page 13—5 gives a rough indicatios 
the effects of snow and rain at various season 


ppg in the five main geographical regions 


of 


New Works AND FeTuRE PROJECTS 
The expansion and improvement of the road 
System is @ much discussed topic in Turkey to-day 
The deficiencies of the system had been apparcn\ 
* See page 13—7, 
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EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON ROADS 


Central plateau Eastern Turkey 


derstorms 
summer. 


| High on mountain rim | Not high ; fairly evenly 
‘of plateau, but de-| distributed throughout 
creases towards the | the year. Increases on 
interior, where falls | mountains in north- 
are heaviest in Octo- | cast where maximum 
ber-November and | falls occur in Decem- 
March-April. ber-January and 

March-April. 


inland in| coastal rim ; 
Asiatic Turkey, par- | increases in- 
| ticularly in the east. | land, 


| 


Negligible on coast ; | Negligible on | Negligible. 
: ‘ 


Common, particularly | Heavy, particularly in 
in the east, Falls | the north-east. Passes 
heavily on mountains | may be blocked for 
rising above the | 6-8months, Avalanches 
plateau and may lie | between March and 
for 4-5 months be-| June, Rivers may be 
tween November and | swollen in July. 

April. 


of the roads im- | impassable 


Summer thunder- | and difficul 
storms may cause | February. 
temporary wash- | March. 
outs and landslides. | 


passable to convoy | because of between 
traffic between No- | rait for November 
vember and Decem- | periods and Febr 
ber and intermit- | between ary, wit 
rsa up to May. December intermittent snow from November border. 


Rain may make most | Most roads | Most roads. Roads in the mountain | Movement of M.T. al- 
the impassable regions surrounding | most impossible be- 


the plateau liable to | tween November and 
be affected by rain at | May in all this region 
bru- any time of the year | except in the south 
and to be blocked by | towards the Syrian 


ty in | to April in the east 


October and | and for lesser periods 


in the west, Rain and 
snow may cause occa- 
sional hold-vps in the 
plateau itself between 
October and April. 


for some years and, to remedy them, grandiose 
plans of development, wholly unrealistic in view 
of Turkish lack of capital and of engineering 
experience, were formulated during and since the 
war. 


It was not until 1947, when an agreement was 
concluded between the Ministry of Public Works 
and the American Mission for Aid to Turkey 
(A.M.A.1,), that any effective steps were taken to 
develop the system. As a result of the agreement 
an American Road Administration Group was 
sent to Turkey to give advice on the technical 
problems of road construction, to install repair 
workshops, and to train selected recruits in the 
use of modern road-building equipment. Out 
of the $100 million grant for military aid to 
Turkey, $5 million were allocated to the Direc- 
torate of Roads and Bridges, for the purpose of 
importing road-building machinery and other 
supplies from the U.S.A. 


Stimulated by this guarantee of American aid, 
the Ministry of Public Works drew up a Nine-Year 
Programme for the construction, improvement 
and maintenance of some 14,000 miles of road. 
They undertook to finance the new works them- 
selves, and to this end TL36 million were appro- 
priated in the 1948 budget and TL39 million in 
1949.1 The bulk of the American apaehioes? sn 

+ supplies purchased with the original 
$s aalion ‘eae were delivered by the middle of 
1949. 


* The 1950 budget allocation for road construction is 
estimated at TL67. In addition to local funds, the 
following assistance has been, or is expected to be, provided 
by the U.S.A. 

$5 million Marshall Aid in 1949-50 Aid Year, for 


urchases of equipment. 
sti million Marshall Aid in 1949-50 Aid Year, 


to approval by 2 
$91 hail Marshall Aid in 1950-51 Aid Year 


(estimate). 
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Method of 
treatment 


Stretch of road to be treated 


Road of which treated 
stretch is a part 


New construction Pendik-lzmir 


Eskigehir-Kotahya 
Turgutlu-Salihli 
Séke-Aydin 
Sarkisla-Kayadibi 
Elmadag-Kirikkale 


| Adana-Karatas 


Geyve-Bilecik-Rozyk 


Akdagmadeni-Yildizeli f 


Istanbul-Ankara 
Iamit-Eskigebir 
Eskigehir-Afyon 
Tamir-Eskigehir 
Izmir-Aydin 


y 


Ankara-Sivas 
Adana-Karatas 


Improvement and Muy-Palu and eastern half of Palu-Elazig | Tatvan-Flazig 


Repair Konya-Eregli 
Aksaray-Bala 
Corum-Calatli 
Piringlik-Nizip 
CihanbeylisKonya 
Katahya-Afyon 


Demirci-Simav 
Tzmit-Hendek 
Goynik-Beypazari 
Golbasi-Haymana 
Zonguldak-Yenigaga 


Afyon-Ulukigla 
Bor-Ankara 
Samsun-Yorgat 
Diyarbakir-Gaziantep 
Ankara-Konya 
Eskigehir-Afyon 
Aydin-Afyon 
Lemir-Eskigehir 
Istanbul-Bolu-Ankara 
Istanbul-Geyve-Ankara 
Ankara-Eskigehir 
Zonguldak-Ankara 


Maintenance 
Afyon-Antalya 
Afyon-Konya 
Eskigehir-Ankara 
Samsun-Corum 
vas-Erzincan 
vas-Kayseri-Mersin 


Bandirmaslzmir-Soke 


except for stretches mentioned above 
as under treatment by other means, 


Adapazari-Bolu-Ankara 


Tamir-K Gtahya 


| Western half of Palu-Elazig 


SESS 


The Nine-Year Road Construction Programme, 

s originally conceived, provided for the building 
of two-lane, all-weather roads. It soon became 
Apparent that this aim was too ambitious, in Spite 
of American aid and the increased budget appro- 
priations. The majority of the new roads will be, 
in fact, limited-all-weather roads with waterbound 
macadam Surfaces. They are to be built in three 
phases of three years cach. In the first phase, 
4,540 miles are to be treated, in the second 4.440 
miles, and in the third 5,370 miles, In the first 
phase, routine maintenance will be carried out on 
over half of the 4,540 miles of roads: less than 
600 miles are to be constructed from seratch, and 
the remainder are to be improved. The programme 
thus. consists principally in patching up and 

idening the surfaces of roads which alread 
exist but have fallen into disrepair. ai 


The roads to be constructed, in i 
p , improved or main- 
tained in the first phase of the programme are 


shown in the table overleaf. The programme. 
however, is liable to modification, and this tabk 
must be accepted only as a provisional guide to 
future road construction. 


Of the roads which are to be newly constructed, 


the following are at present receiving most 
attention >— 


Pendik-Izmit 
Elmadad-Kirikkale 
‘Adana-Karatag 


Progress is slow and it is doubtful if these, 
together with the other roads scheduled for 
construction under the first phase, will be built 
according to plan. One of the roads which was 
being constructed in the first phase, that from 


Ankara to Cihanbeyli, w: 4 
thecal of 199, 


: The following roads are to be tarred or asphalted 


¥ Some unspecified date :— 
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Istanbul-Bolu-Ankara 
Iskenderun-Toprakkale 
Ankara-Konya 

Some roads in the Izmir area 


The stretch of road between Adana and Toprakkale 
was sutface-treated in 1949. 

‘An independent project, not included in the 
Nine-Year Programme, is the construction of the 
so-called ‘American road” from Iskenderun to 
Erzurum, This road is being built principally for 
reasons of defence, and enjoys the highest priority ; 
Turkish efforts, and the great bulk of imported 
American equipment, have been concentrated on 
it since early in 1948, and it is hoped to complete it 
by 1951, Qualified observers report that the 
results of the work to date are very disappointing, 
and construction has not progressed very far 
between Narli and Malatys, the most difficult 
sector of all, 

in the first phase 110 bridges are to be built by 
contract :— 

Type Total length 
(fy 
Reinforced concrete 920 
Timber 5 3,280 
Steet beams + 2,930 
Truss or suspension .. + 3,480 


Total + 14,610 


The timber bridges are being constructed from 
a new design using treated timber and steel piles 
which at present costs only half as much as the 
reinforced concrete bridges. 

In the remaining two phases it is hoped to build 
up a network of roads essential for strategic and 
economic purposes. It is too carly yet to state 
with any accuracy which roads are to be built 
and improved, or what is to be the priority of 
work. It suflices to say that work will be concen- 
trated on filling up existing gaps, and that in all 
probability construction of roads in the fronticr 
and coastal areas will be left till last. 

The Nine-Year Programme is undoubtedly 
vague and utopian. ‘The main factors which make 
its fulfilment unlikely are a drastic shortage of 
funds for the purpose—the Budget allocations 
and Marshall Aid are insuflicient—and a dearth of 
trained technicians and modern road-building 
equipment. Furthermore, the Ministry of Public 
Works lacks an experienced, co-ordinated roads 
administration, Maintenance, as already indi- 
cated, is such that there is a danger that the roads 
built under the first phase will have fallen into a 
state of disrepair by the time the third phase is in 
operation. 

Apart from the Nine-Year Programme, which 
deals with national highways, certain roads of local 


importance are to be built and repaired under the 
supervision of vilayer authorities, 

Other new schemes include the establishment of 
a training school in Iskenderun, where instruction 
by American specialists in the use of modern 
road-building equipment is given to recruits drawn 
from the Ministry of Public Works and to Army 
officers and N.C.O.’s. Furthermore, repair work- 
shops have been built at Istanbul, Elazig, Mersin, 
Ankara and Iskenderun, and others are under 
construction; a few mobile workshops have also 
been put in operation. A research branch has been 
set up, and laboratories built. 

The policy of road development is governed 
principally by strategic but to some extent by 
economic considerations, It is significant that 
almost all the roads which are being built or 
improved lic west of the Euphrates (Firat Su), and 
that the roads to the east—those bordering on the 
U.SS.R.—have the lowest priority for con- 
struction, although they are even now mostly in a 
bad state of repair, The roads in Thrace which 
border on Bulgaria and Greece are likewise to be 
left till last in the Nine-Year Construction Pro- 
gramme ; so are the great majority of the coastal 
roads. The military significance of the new 
Iskenderun-Erzurum road is patent. Apart from 
that, the Turks are concerned to provide a through- 

b Ankara to Iskenderun, 
and routes, primarily of economic importance 
radiating from Izmir, which will help to relieve 
the heavy load on the railways in that area, 


route from Ista 


PRINCIPAL ROADS 

The roads are shown on the accompanying map, 
and the most important are briefly described on 
ages 13—8-10, 
Pare col. $ the terms ‘all-weather,’ *limited- 

weather" and ‘ fair-weather” are defined as 
follows 

All-Weather (A.W.)}—Any road which is pass 
throughout the year, with re asonable mai 
tenance, to 4 volume of traffic comparable to that 
of its dry-weather capacity 

Limited-All-Weather (L.A.W.)—Any road which 
by reasonable maintenance can be kept open to 
a volume of traffic which is considerably less than 
its full dry-weather capacity 

Fair-Weather (F.W.)—Any road which quickly 
becomes impassable to all wheeled traffic during 
the autumn and spring and cannot be kept open 
by any amount of maintenance falling short of 
complete reconstruction. j 

In col. 6 the load classifications refer to the 
British Military System (ic. they are approxi- 
mately the total weight in tons of the heaviest 
single vehicle which can cross the bridges), 
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DESCRIPTION OF PRINCIPAL ROADS 


—_—__—_——_r  _—_ 


Width 


Mileage Ut) 


1. Istanbul- 
Edirne 


2. Istanbul-Izmit- 
Bolu-Ankara 


3. Ankara- 
Kayseri- 
Adana- 
Iskenderun 


145 
miles) : 22. Kuleli- 
Edirne : 13-20. 


| 


302 


Average 15 


Ankara-Ulukigla : 
average 15. 
Ulukists 
Iskenderun : 
average 20. 


4. Tzmit-Bursa- 
Balikesir- 
Izmir 


13-18 
| 


old stone structures, 


Rough crushed stone sur- 


Engineering features, 
surface, bridges, etc. 


Effects of 
weather 


Approx. 
load 
class 


Major strategic 
obstacles 


Remarks 


L 
| 
| 


rough crushed | 
Bridges almost all 
not 
wide enough for two-way 
traffic, 


thence 
stone. 


Waterbound macadam sur- 
face. Bridges mainly of 
reinforced concrete ; some 
of stone or timber. 


Ankara-Ulukisla 
bour 


water- 
macadam surface 
Ulukisia-Toprakkale: bitu- 
men and tarmac, Toprak- 
water- 
bound macadam, Masonry 
arch bridges 


kale-Iskenderun 


Istanbul-Kuleli (118 | Tarmac surface to Kuleli ; A.W. 


to Kuleli ; 
thence L.A.W, 


LA.W. except 
Ulukisla~Tarsus 
(A.W, 


F 


40 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| The only route from Istanbul 
to Bulgaria, One of the 

| very few roads in Turkey 

| with a waterproof surface. 


Sakarya river 
Adapazari. Moun- 
lainous stretches 
between Kizilcaha- 
mam and Diizce. 


near 


Kizilirmak 20 miles 
north-west of Kay- 
seri; Seyhan river 


at Adana ; Ceyhan | 


river at Ceyhan. 
Difficult Stretch 
through bottleneck 
(Cilician Gates) of 
Tarsus mountains 
between Ulukisla 

and Tarsus. 


The main route from Istan- 
bul to Ankara. Between 
Istanbul and Izmit an alter- 
native route along the coast 
is now under construction. 

Of the greatest strategic im- 
portance as the only route 
from western Anatolia to 
Iskenderun. 


face to Mustafa Kemal- 
pasa (148 miles); thence 
good waterbound maca- 
dam. Bridges mostly of 
timber ; a few of stone or 
Steel. 


Gediz river near 
Manisa. Mountain- 
ous stretch between 
Sindirgi and Akhi- 
sar. 


The most commonly used 
route between Istanbul and 
Izmir. 


| 
| 
| 


5. Bursa-Boritytik- | 
Kitahya- 
Afyon-Burdur- 
Antalya 


Average 15 


Crushed stone surface. 


Bridges of reinforced con- 


crete and stone 


The only practicable route to 
the Mediterranean coast 
west of Mersin. 


LYOdSNVUL AVOU ANY savou 


#MVOR- HUrGur- | | Or: O.9 - wa menes® SON ww 
Asitalya crete and stone | | | the 5a gaa coast 
west of Mersin, 


ee 


DESCRIPTION OF PRINCIPAL ROADS—Continued 


Major strategic | 


. ~ Approx. 
| Width Engineering features, Effects of 
Route Mileage (ft) surface, bridges, etc. weather | Lied obstacles / Remarks 
: | / | 
6, Eskigehir- } 175 Eskischir-Haymana: | Crushed stone surface. Only | LA.W. | 30 | Sakarya river be- | The most direct link be- 
Sivrihisar- average 15. Hay-| one important bridge | | tween Sivrihisar | tween Ankara, Eskischir 
Ankara mana-Ankara : 10. (modern bowstring con- | and Haymana. and Bursa. 
Struction—over Sakarya | 
river). | 
7. Afyon-Konya- 268 Afyon-Konya: 15. | Afyon-Ilgin : crushed stone | Afyon-Ilgin : 12 Link between Afyon, Konya 5 
Karapinar- Konya-Ulukisla: | surface. Iigin-Konya: poor L.A.W. Thence | F | and Iskenderun. Only cast- > 
Ulukisla | 12-15 | metalling. Konya-Ulukisla P.W. / west link south of Ankara. =) 
earth track. No bridges | } w 
| of importance. | > 
fo) 8. Yenicaga- 75 12-15 Crushed stone surface. One L.A.W. 24 The only road link between 0 Qa 
oJ Zonguldak bridge of concrete and one the Zonguldak coal mines z 8 
= we of steel and timber. and the rest of Turkey. fo} = 
e -— ——- ——_ ——_—_—_—— —— —_—_—_—— — - _ — — $$$ > 
a © 9. Ankara- 395 10-15 Mainly crushed stone sur- | L.A.W., except 18 | Kizilirmak | The main connection b- © & 
I Kastamonu- | face. Bridges of timber | Gerze-Alacam near Bafra tween Ankara and the ports =| gz. 
Sinop- and concrete (F.W.) of Samsun and Sinop. ss 
Samsun } | 
= a = = = —— ee 2 ae ee . : Ff 
10. Samsun- 343 Samsun-Amasya : Crushed stone surface. L.A.W. 12 Kizilirmak at Sivas ; | The main link between Sam- | 
Amasya 15-25. Thence 12-15.| Bridges of masonry, con- Yegilirmak between | sun and Kayseri to Sivas ° 
Sivas- crete and timber. Amasya and Tokat. and the eastern provinces. zx 
Kayseri | a 
11. Sivas-Erzincan- | 280 10-15 | Mostly rough crushed stone L.A.W. 9 The only important align- 
junction of surface. Bridge of masonry ment eastwards from Sivas. 


Trabzon- and timber. 
Erzurum road | | 
(eight miles 


| 
east of Askale) | | | 
— — J = 
12. Sivas- 154 | 12-15 Poor crushed stone surface. F.W. 9 One of two connecting links 
Hekimhan- | Masonry and timber between Sivas and Malatya. 
Malatya The alternative road runs 
| via Giriin, 


| bridges. 


DESCRIPTION OF PRINCIPAL ROADS—Continued 


—_—_—_—_———————__—_:::.:?.DnR ae OC eo 


. a Approx. 
" Width Engineering features, Effects of 
Mileage (ft) surface, bridges, etc. weather Lee 


Major strategic 
obstacles RAMAIE 


13. Toprakkale- 230 Toprakkale-Narli : Toprakkale-Narli : crushed | L.A.W. to 
Maras- approx.| 16. Thence 8-12, stone. Thence mainly earth Pazarcik, Thence 
Malatya track. Concrete and ma- | F.W. to near 
sonry bridges to Pazarcik. Malatya. 


Narli-Malatya now under 
construction as part of the 
top-priority Iskenderun- 
Erzurum military road. 
When completed, this road 
will be of great strategic 
importance as the only link 

| by road between Iskenderun 

| and the eastern provinces. 

14. Malatya-Elazig 185 | Crushed stone surface. L.A.W., except | River Murat south- | The northerly half of the 

Tunceli- approx. Tunceli-Selepir west of Pertek. Iskenderun-Erzurum  mili- 
Selepiir | (F.W.) tary road (see route 13). 
(junction of 

Erzincan- 
Erzurum road) 


15. Elazig- Elazig-Diyarbakir : Crushed stone surface, | L.A.W., except 
Diyarbakir- 1S. Diyarbakir- | rough from Mardin to Mardin- leading into Syria, and 
Mardin- Nusaybin ; 10-12, Nusaybin. Bridges of Nusaybin (F.W.) virtually the only stretch of 
Nusaybin | | masonry and concrete. meotorable road in south- 

| | east Turkey. 


One of the main roads 


16. Trabzon- Trabzon-Erzurum: | Waterbound macadam sur- } 
Erzurum- 20. Erzurem- face. Bridges of masonry | 
Dogubayazit Dogubayazit : and concrete. | and best maintained roads 

| 15-20. | | in Turkey. 


and Kop | The Transit road to Persia. 
One of the best engineered 


/ The coastal road westwards 
| from the Russian border. 


LYOdSNVUL AVYOU ANV SAVOU 


17, Trabzon-Rize- 35 | 10-15 Crushed stone surface, | Mainly F.W. 
Hopa rough after Rize. Bridges | 
mainly rickety timber | 
structures, liable to de- 
| | struction after spring 


} | floods ; a few of masonry. 


18. Hopa-Artvyin- Hopa-Artvin: 15. | Crushed stone surface, | L.A.W., except 12 Coruh river. Diffi- | The only road leading east 
Ardahan- | Artvin-Ardahan : rough between Artvin and | Artvin-Ardahan cult mountain coun-| from the coast to Kars, 
Kars-Horasan 12-15. Ardahan- Ardahan. (F.W.) | try between Artvin | A metalled road runs north- 

Kars: 15. Kars- 


and Ardahan. cast from Kars to the 
Russian border and Lenin- 
akan. This part of the route 
is of great strategic import- 
ance as c of the easiest 
lines of advance on Erzu- 
rum from the U.S.S.R. 


Horasan ; 15-20. 
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13. Tarsus-Adana tarmac road ; Tarsus bridge in background. 


on Tarsus-Adana road) 


14. Good waterbound macadam surface near Misis ( 
This road has since been waterproofed, 
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17. The winding Transit road from Trabzon to Tabriz, on the ascent to the Zigana Pass 


Fevzipasa-Osmaniye road, | 


ooking north towards Amanus range, 


18 Wooden bridge on masonry piers (Tahtaképra) a few miles north of Pozanti (on Tarsus-Ulukisla road), 
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19, OM masonry arch bid) 
ich bridge over the Kizilirmak at Koprakdy fon Anka 
thoy for nkara-Kiryehir road). 
21. Fourbundred-year-old masonry bridge (Koban) leading off Kars-Erzurum road near Hasankale. Long in 


disuse, it is now being repaired. 


20. Gobandede bridge (old masonry arch) over th 
arch) over the 


siniifia 
iia (on Transit road from Trabzon to Tabriz), 
22. The Bafra bridge (reinforced concrete bowstring girder) over the 
Jargest bridge of its kind in Turkey, 


Aras between Hasankale and 
Kizilirmak on the Sinop-Samsun road. The 


Reinforced concrete bowstring girder by w miles east Of Tarsus (on tarm is 
forced conere string x idge @ few miles east of Tarsus tarmac road from Tats 
rm 
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CHAPTER 14 
SEA AND AIR TRANSPORT 


SEA TRANSPORT 


Turkey has few large ports, no modern ship- 
building industry, and a small merchant ficet 
composed largely of vessels purchased second-hand 
from Great Britain and the U.S.A. The principal 
function of this ficet is to handle the coastwise 
traffic ; the overseas trade, which is not large, is 
almost entirely monopolized by forcign vessels, 
Since the war, steps have been taken to enlarge and 
renovate the fleet, which was not only small but old, 
with the result that the tonnage in 1950 is twice 
what it was in 1939. The following table shows 
the evolution of the fleet (vessels of 1,000 gross 
registered tons and above) between 1939 and 
1950 :— 


| 1939 


Thousand 


Type of \ No,| Thousand | No.| Thousand | No 


* Gross registered tons. 

* Including one tanker, the Akar, purchased second- 
hand in 1943, which may have been used subsequently by 
the Turkish Navy, It is nevertheless still listed as a 
merchant tanker in Lloyd's Shipping Index. 


The fall in numbers of cargo vessels between 
1939 and 1945 is accounted for by war-time losses, 
and the subsequent increase in tonnage of all 
shipping by purchases from abroad. 

About 60 per cent. of the ficet to-day is owned 
by the State Shipping Administration; the 
remainder, consisting entirely of cargo vessels, is 
shared by some 30 private owners. Details of 
the fleet, which totals 97 vessels of 344,000 G.R.T., 
are shown in Table | on page 14—2. 


AGE oF THE Fuser 

Table 2 on page 14—2 shows that 30 per 
cent, of the Government-owned tonnage and 54 per 
cent. of the privately owned tonnage, excluding 
tankers, is over 35 years old. 


Seep oF THe FLEET 


Table 3 on page 14—3 shows the speeds of all 
Government-owned tonnage, excluding tankers. 


Of the privately owned fleet of 47 vessels (137,000 
G.R.T)), eight are credited with speeds of from 10} 
to 14 knots ; the remainder have speeds of 10 knots 
or less, 


Fue. Consumprion 
Turkey’s estimated annual fuel consumption for 
the merchant fleet is :— 
Tons 
376,000 
125,000 
18,000 


Coal 
Fuel oil 
Diesel oil .. 


COASTAL AND OVERSEAS SutePING 

The following table shows the total number and 
tonnage of Turkish and foreign vessels entered 
and cleared at 56 Turkish ports (all those where 
Customs officials function) in 1947 and 1948 :-— 


Thousand G.R.T. 


1948 


No, of vessels 


1947 


Ownership 
7 1948 
61,680 
3,751 


26,464 | 29,638 
7,090 | 947. 


Turkish 
Foreign 
65,431 | 33,584 


Total 39,372 


Of the seven most important ports, Istanbul, 
Izmir, Mersin, Iskenderun, Samsun, Trabzon and 
Giresun, the first two accounted for 10} million 
out of 15 million tons of shipping entered and 
cleared in 1947 (the latest year for which full 
statistics are available). Although nearly half the 
shipping at Istanbul and over half at Izmir was 
Turkish, this was almost entirely coastal traffic. 
Table 4 on page 14—3 indicates the relative 
percentages of Turkish and foreign tonnage 
entered and cleared at Istanbul and Izmir in 1947. 
In 1948, in the port of Istanbul, British tonnage 
increased by 200 per cent. over 1947, and Greek 
by 100 per cent., and there were large increas in 
Italian and Norwegian shipping. In Izmir, 
the same year, American and Italian tonnages 
increased by 100 per cent., and Swedish by nearly 
50 per cent. 


Coastal trade is reserved for Turkish shipping. 
In the years 1944 to 1948 inclusive, an annual 
average of 440,000 tons of goods were carried in 
Turkish ships from Istanbul to all of Turkey's 
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TABLE 1—ParnicuLars OF THE FLEET 


or TT 


Type of vessel 


State Shipping 


Administration Private Oumers: 


Thousand 
No. GRT. No. 


Cargo liners 
Oil-fired 
Cargo and passenger liners 
Coal-fired 
Oil-fired 
Diesel 


Dry cargo and passenger vessels 


Coal-fired 
Oil-fired 
Cargo vessels 
Coal-fired 
Oil-tired 
Diesel 

Tankers 
Oil-fired 


Diesel 


(including 
one T2) 
1 


Total 


o 207 a7 137 


Including four passeny inder 
ger vessels (Of approximately 19, 
construction in Italian shipyards, and due for delivery to T wy ase 


TABLE 2—A08 oF nie yieer 


eee 


Years of construction 


Passenger and cargo vessels 
Up to 1900 
1901-1913 
1914-1918 
1919-1923 
1924-1928 

"1929-1933 
1934-1958 
1939-1943 
1944-1948 
Under construction 1950 


Total 


a 


Tankers 
1920 coasting tanker 
1938 estuary tanker 
1943 (U.S. 7.2) 
1945 motor tanker 


State Shipping 


Asdoninistration Private Owners 


Thousand 
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TABLE 3—srEeD 


oi 


OF THE FLEET 


il-fired Diesel engine Total 


Thousand | y | Thousand 
G.RT ‘ 


Under 10 knots 
104 knots 
11-13 knots 

15 knots 

17-18 knots 


All speeds 


TABLE 4—TURKISH AND FOREIGN SHITPING 


16 85 
2 16 
19 : 7 29 
15 37 
16 19 


ENTERED AND CLEARED AT ISTANBUL AND IZMIR 
1947 


Izmir 


Thousand Per 
centage 


No. of 


other ports; the corresponding figures for the 
tonnage of goods carried from Turkey's other 
ports to Istanbul are not available. The main 
categories of goods transported ure agricultural 
products: cereals, fruit, nuts and leaf tobacco. 
Coastal shipping also plays an important part in 
passenger and animal transport. 


SHIPBUILDING, REPAIRS AND SALVAGE 


Shipbuilding 

Turkish shipbuilding facilities are very limited 
(see also Chapter 10), and only small coasters can 
be built. Although, during the war, Germany and 
Italy supplied Turkey with machine tools for 
shipbuilding and heavy ship repairs, no con- 
siderable industry has been built up. 


Repairs 

‘There are three graving docks and onc floating 
dock, all in the Istanbul area. The largest vessel that 
can be dealt with is 10,000 deadweight tons. 


Salvage 
The salvage services are a Turkish Government 
monopoly. For some years past a British salvage 


organization has seconded one of their technical 
advisers to the Turkish Government and this 
organization supplies the necessary salvage equip- 
ment and tugs. At the present time the Turkish 
Government have a British Admiralty salvage 
vessel on a five-year charter. 


TRAINING 

Although there is no special training establish- 
ment for Merchant Navy personnel, officers and 
men are well trained. Those recruited have 
already undergone three years’ compulsory service 
in the Turkish Navy. 


Ligurmouses 

Lighthouses, which up to 1938 were managed 
by a French company, are now under the control 
cf the Salvage Administration, a dependency of 
the Ministry of Economy. 


Post-wak EXPANSION AND FUTURE PRosECTS 
In 1946 the Ministry of Communications pre- 


pared two shipbuilding programmes and was 
Piithorized to spend up to TL1S0 million, Foreign 
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exchange of up to $4 million was later made Am FLEET 
available to private shipowners for additional © The air fleet operated by the T.S.A. consists 


purchases of cargo vessels. Since 1946, 11 
passenger ships (65,000 G.R.T.), 10 cargo vessels 
(41,000 G.R.T.) and 2 tankers (14,000 G.R.T,) 
have been purchased by the State Shipping 
Administration, and a further 24 cargo vessels 
(65,000 G.R.T.) by private shipowners. A number 
of old vessels have been, or are due to be, scrapped. 
Allowing for this and for the purchase of additional 
new vessels, the Turkish Merchant Navy in 1951 
is expected to be :— 


Thousand 
GRIT. 
35 passenger vessels 
58 dry cargo vessels... 
4 tankers 


97 


AIR TRANSPORT 


The history of civil aviation in Turkey dates 
only from 1933. In that year the first airline 
service was inaugurated as a department of the 
Ministry of National Defence, and was originally 
operated by the Turkish Air Force. After a period 
under the’ Ministry of Public Works, the new 
Turkish State Airlines (T. ) was transferred to the 

ntrol ; y Of ions, under 
which it functions to-day, An entirely state enter- 
prise, the Turkish State Airlines operates all civil 
airports, communications systems, navigational aids 
and meteorological services. The development of 
the airline, stimulated in large measure by the 
Poverty of surface communications, has been rapid 
since 1944, Nevertheless, its scope is still relatively 
small : terrain, climate, and lack of technical 
experience impose certain limitations, and funds 
are not available in sufficient quantity to quicken 
the pace of development. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The T.S.A. operates under the general oti 
but not the detailed control, of the Miniy oe 
Communications, which is responsible for appoint 
ing the General Manager. Although heavily 
subsidized, subsidy has considerably decreased 
lately in relation to revenue. It has four main 
departments; Technical Affairs, Operations, 
Revenue and Accounts. The budget of the TSA” 
has progressively increased from TLI,523,000 in 
1938 to TL13,402,000 in 1947 Pete hy 

in 1948 the total staff employed b 
was 656, of which 39 wer patted 1 = Bed 
operators, and 144 mechanics, 


of the following aircraft -— 


Type of Aircraft No. 
3... 29S in service, 14 in reser 
DH 89 . “8 for ambulance work)” 
Ju 82 = FS 
Miles Aerovan -. 1 


Toul 2. 


The DH 89's were bought before the war, the 
Ju 52's during the war, and the DC 3’s after. 
‘The Ju 52's have proved uneconomical as passenger- 
carrying aircraft, but it is hoped to use them 
eventually as freight-carriers. 

The T.S.A. has recently spent $140,000 in the 
U.S.A. on the purchase of spare parts, including 
engines and airframes, for their DC 3's, Substantial 
additions to their fleet are not, however, contem- 
plated before 1952-53, owing to financial stringency, 
although the purchase of up to 10 Percival Princes 
from the U.K. has been mooted, 


OPERATIONS 


The following table indicates the increasing 


scope of operations by the T.S.A. be! 
pe ges tween 1936 


Year | No.of | Passengers 
| Sights carried 


A radio range is in operation at i ; 
there is also a range at Lzmir, pig tel edy 
commission, The only other aids to navigation are 
HF/DF beacons, of which there are 13. Very High 
Frequency (V.H.F.) is used in control towers. 
INTERNAL Services 


The T.S.A. operates 19 Airports, most of which 
have asphalt or concrete Tunways and meteoro- 
logical facilities ; radio facilities are inadequate. 
These are at Istanbul (Yegilkdy), Ankara (Etimes- 
5), Adana, Izmir, Afyon, Konya, Sivas, Malatya, 

lazig, Erzurum, Iskenderun, Bursa, Antalya, 
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Diyarbakir, Gaziantep, Hayseri, Urfa, Samsun and 
Van. The Istanbul, Ankara and Adana fields are 
designated international airports, of which only 
Istanbul is suitable for modern_heavy transport 
aircraft. 


Internal services up to and during the war were 
very restricted. After additions had been made to 
the fleet at the end of the war and new airfields 
had been built, it became possible to extend the 
services. The result was that the 1939 network of 
only 715 miles was expanded to 6,445 miles by 
1947, The internal summer service to-day is 
shown in the following table = 


TRANSPORT 


Turkey's attitude to international civil aviation 
has only recently emerged from pre-war 
isolationism. Since the war, civil air agreements 
have been concluded by Turkey with the U.K., 
U-S.A., Sweden, France, Italy, Denmark, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Holland, Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Brazil and Switzerland. 


Furure PLANS 

In 1946 the sum of TL43 million was allotted 
by the Government for the construction and 
equipment of five new airports, and for the establish- 
ment of new air routes. It was decided then to 


SS EE eee 


Route 


Aircraft 


Ankara-Istanbul  .. ‘ 


Istanbul-Ankara-Sivas-Malatya-Elazig-Erzurum 
Istanbul-Ankara-Malatya-Elazig-Diyarbakir-Van 


Adana-Ankara-Afyon-Izmir-Istanbul 
Ankara. 


-Istanbul-Bursa-Istanbul-Afyon-Konya-Adana-Iskenderun 
Istanbol-Ankara-Kayseri-Malatya-Gaziantep-Iskenderun-Adana 


Diyarbakir-Urfa-Gaziantep s 
Ankara-Samsun .. Pi 
Ankara-K onya-Antalya-Afyoo 
Ankara-Istanbul-lzmir 

Ank tanbul-Bursa-Istanbul- 


Winter services cannot be maintained on the 
same basis as in summer, owing to the high moun- 
tains over much of Turkey, the severe climate, lack 
of ground radio equipment, and to the inex- 
perience of crews in instrument flying. Services are 
thus restricted to flights between Izmir, Istanbul, 
Ankara, Adana and Iskenderun. 


EXTERNAL SERVICES 

The T.S.A. operates only one service outside 
Turkey : Istanbul-Ankara-Nicosia-Beirut. There 
was, in 1948 and 1949, a service to Athens, but this 
has now been discontinued owing to the already 
considerable competition on that route. A project 
to start another service—to Israel and Egypt—is at 
present under discussion. The T.S.A. hopes even- 
tually to operate external lines to Baghdad, Tehran, 
Sofia, Budapest, Belgrade, Athens and Rome. 


Foreign AIRLINES ‘ 
A number of foreign airlines now use Turkey 
both in transit and as a terminus :— 


BEA. (U.K) 
K.L.M, (Netherlands) 


C.A.L. (Cyprus) 


build airports at Esenbofa (19 miles north-east 

of Ankara), Yegilkoy, Izmir, Adana and Elazig, 

and in 1947 a contract for this work was negotiated 

with the Westinghouse International Electric Co 

and the J. G. White Engineering Co., both of New 

York. By the time the contract was signed, 
however, the total sum available for new airport 
construction had been reduced to TL11 million, 
and work was started only at Yesilkby and Esen- 
boa. These are to be international airports of 
P.1.C.A.O. (Provisional International Civ jation 
Organization) Class B standard. The contract with 
the two American companies is at present being 
executed with the aid of Turkish contractors. The 
Westinghouse part of the project includes the 
provision of pre-fabricated buildings, electrical 
equipment for lighting, and international landing 
system equipment, The White part of the project 
provides for the construction of an additional run- 
way of 7,000 x 180 ft. at each of the three airports, 
and for the lengthening and strengthening of the 
existing runway at Yesilkiy. Yesilkby, which has 
the highest priority, is not likely to be completed 
before the end of 1951. 

The available balance of TL32 million will 
probably be allotted to work by local contractors. 
Work has been started on constructing an airfield 
at Trabzon, and plans are under discussion for the 
improvement of the airfields at Van (at present 
only usable in summer) and Kars (not at present 
linked by any regular service). It is possible that 
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and training organization, It trains pupils in 
Samsun, Antalya, Erzurum and Iskenderun. flying, gliding, parachuting and acro-modelling 
TuRKISH Air LEAGUE The Air League also functions as a manufacturer 

The Turkish Air League, founded in 1925, and of light aircraft and engines, and as an aeronautical 
controlled by the Ministry of Communications, engineering school, in its assembly factory at 
performs the functions of a national flying club Etimesgut, 


work may also be carried out at Izmir, Elazig, 


aa 
— 


Pern 


/BeiRUT 


AIRFIELDS AND AIRLINES 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO CHAPTER 16 


The B.LS. of Turkey, Part I (General Survey), is being issued in units of one or more chapters. The 
Table of Contents following the Introduction to Part I gives information regarding those chapters which 
have already been published. 


When fully issued the General Survey will comprise the following chapters -— 


History. Railways. 
National Characteristics. Roads and Road Transport. 
Political Parties. Sea and Air Transport. 
Government and Administration. Ports and Coastlines. 
Defence Organization. Climate. 
Economic Structure. Terrain 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry. oem 
Finsls and Power. Military Engineering Resources. 
4 Postal and Telecommunication Services. 
Mining and Metallurgy. 

Medical and Veterinary Resources and 
Engineering and Manufactures. Conditions. 


Land, Sea and Air Communications. Map Appraisal. 


J.LB. is indebted to the Air Ministry for the compilation of Chapter 16 of the present General Survey. 
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TA. BLACK SEA COASTLANDS. D. EASTERN HIGHLANDS. Rather cloudy. 
| Precipitation and cloud all year, totals considerable Precipitation 
i= 


Fig. 1 
CLIMATIC REGIONS 


Heights of meteorological stations are in feet 
Land over 1,000 metres. 
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CHAPTER 16 


CLIMATE 


Because of its considerable area and the marked 
differences in relief and aspect, Turkey has a most 
varied climate. Whereas some parts of the coastal 
regions have a heavy annual precipitation of from 
60 to 100 in., the plateau regions receive only 10 to 
12 in. in the year. Temperature contrasts are also 
great. The winters are generally mild along the 
coasts, but in the interior they are cold or very cold, 
especially in the east. The summers are hot and dry 
over most of the country. 


MAIN CLIMATIC FEATURES 


PRESSURE AND WINDS 

In winter, pressure is generally high over central 
Asia with an extension lying over Armenia, and 
depressions move eastwards through the Mediter- 
ranean about six or seven times a month, either 
passing over south-west Turkey into Iraq and 
Persia, or through the A®gean into the semi- 
permanent low normally developed over the south- 
eastern Black Sea. In summer, pressure is usually 
high over the central Mediterranean and low over 
the Persian Gulf. 

Northerly winds are prevalent in summer, but 
their direction and force are considerably modified 
by land and sea breezes and by topography ; the 
winds are generally light. In winter the winds are 
more variable ; they are light, with periods of calm, 
when the Armenian high-pressure system is well 
developed, becoming strong or squally during the 
passage of depressions. 


PRECIPITATION (FIGS. 2 TO 5) 


The average annual precipitation ranges from 
over 60 in. in the mountainous parts of the northern 
coastal regions to under 10in. in parts of the 
interior. In the south, west and south-east most of 
the precipitation falls in winter ; on the plateau, 
spring is the season of maximum precipitation. 
Summer is almost entirely rainless over all these 
areas. Along most of the Black Sea coast, autumn 
and winter are the wet seasons ; spring has least 
rainfall. In the eastern highlands there is precipi- 
tation throughout the year, with maxima in spring 
and autumn and minima in winter and summer. 

Winter precipitation is associated with depres- 
sions moving eastwards over the Mediterranean and 
is chiefly in the form of continuous rain or snow, 
though it is sometimes accompanied by thunder in 
the south-west. Precipitation at other times of the 
year is generally in the form of heavy showers 


accompanied by squalls and occasionally by 
thunder and hail, especially on the plateau in spring. 

Snowfall in winter is frequent everywhere, except 
at sea-level on the south and south-west coasts, 
where it falls on less than one day a year. Snow 
usually lies continuously above about 6,000 ft. in 
the southern mountains, 4,000 to 5,000 ft. on the 
plateau and 4,000 ft. in the east and north. The 
level of permanent snow is above the highest peaks 
in the southern mountains. In the north and east 
the level is at about 12,000 to 13,000 ft. for southern 
slopes and 10,000 ft. for northern slopes, though 
drifts may lie down to 8,000 ft. 

Total precipitation varies considerably from one 
year to another. This is shown in the following 
table, which gives the maximum, minimum and 
average rainfall at selected stations over a period 
of years. 


ANNUAL RAINFALL 
Period Maximum Minimum Average 


(Years) (Inches) 
Istanbul 51 42:8 19-1 28-7 
Izmir 52 42-4 10-6 26-3 
Adana 32 36:1 13-7 23-7 
Kars 22 25-0 11-7 17-8 
Trabzon 25 48-0 24-6 33-1 
Ankara 18 16-7 6-9 10-4 
Merzifon 25 24-1 12-2 15-9 


A dry year in one part of the country does not 
necessarily coincide with a dry year in another. 


TEMPERATURE AND HuMIDITY 


In January, generally the coldest month, tempera- 
tures range from 40° to 50° F. on the coasts to 
30° F. on the plateau with lowest temperatures in 
the eastern highlands, where Kars has a mean of 
6° F. and Erzurum of 13° F. Night frost is infre- 
quent on the north and south coasts at sea-level, 
but the frequency rises rapidly a short distance 
inland ; on the plateau in January it occurs nearly 
every night, and there is day and night frost on 
about one day in four or five, generally in spells of 
up to a week at a time. 

Winter temperatures vary rather considerably 
from one year to another, especially on the plateau 
and eastern highlands. Over a very short period at 
Erzurum, the mean December temperature has 
varied from 11° F. to 26° F. and the mean January 
temperature from 7° F. to 17°F. At Ankara the 
mean December temperature has varied from 31° F. 
to 41° F., the January from 26° F. to 34° F., and the 
February from 27° F. to 39° F. During the warmest 
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‘eb at Ankara only 11 night frosts were 
basa the temperature tose above freezing 
point every day ; but during the coldest, there was 
night frost on all but two nights and the ty tem= 
perature failed to rise above freezing point on 
14 days, including one spell of 10 days with 

tinuous frost. : F 
the change from winter to summer is rapid on 
the coasts, beginning towards the end. of March and 
finishing by the end of May. In the interior spring 
Jasts a little longer (into June), owing to the effect of 
the rains. ; 

Summer is hot everywhere, except in the eastern 
highlands where elevation has a moderating effect, 
Day temperatures average over 90 °F. along the 
Mediterranean coast and reach 100° F. at times. 
Humidity is very low, except along the Black Sea 
coast where the summer is oppressive. 

Autumn is short. Summer continues into Sep- 
tember and winter begins in November. = 

‘The diurnal range of temperature is large in the 
summer, except on the Black Sea coast. It is 
smaller in winter because of the considerable cloud 
cover. 


Cuoup Cover (Fics, 6 To 13) 

Cloud cover is extensive in winter, averaging five 
to cight-tenths nearly everywhere, Clear days are 
rare in most places. In summer, on the other hand, 
apart from the Black Sea coast, skies are cloudless 
for long periods and overcast days are infrequent, 
On the Black Sea coast, especially in the extreme 
east, the summer is rather cloudy, 

There are clear skies on 100 to 150 days a year on 
the plateau, rising to 150 to 200 days a year on parts 
of the Mediterranean coast, but falling to 50 to 100 
days on the Black Sea coast and in the castern 
highlands, 


‘VISIBILITY 


In summer, visibility is generally good or 
excellent, but on the plateau very occasional dust 
storms may reduce visibility to below one mile. In 
winter, visibility is generally good on the coasts, 
except in periods of heavy rain or snow. On the 
plateau fog is widespread during winter mornings, 
followed by clearer weather in the afternoon. Visi- 
bility is also reduced during snow. Even so, it is 
greater than six miles on more than half the days in 
winter, 


CLIMATIC REGIONS 
It is convenient to divide the country into the 
following climatic regions (Fig. 1) : 
A, The Black Sea Coastlands. 
B, The Aegean and Mediterranean Coastlands 
and South-East Turkey, 


C. The Central Plateau. 

D. The Eastern Highlands. 
Ashort description of the usual weather sequence in 
each of the regions is given below. 


A. THE BLACK Sea COASTLANDS 

‘The climate of the coastlands varies considerably 
from west to cast. In Thrace, the total rainfall is 
between 20 and 30 in., around Zonguldak it is 50- 
60 in., in the Sinop and Samsun regions 25-30 in., 
and on the Soviet border over 100 in. The slopes 
rising inland receive still more rain. 
Summer (June to September) 

Summer is mainly hot and dry in the west, warm 
and wet in the cast. 


Temperature and Humidity.—Day temperatures 
average over 80° F. in July and August ; they have 
reached 100° F. in the west and 95° F. in the cast. 
Humidity in the west averages 60-70 per cent,, with 
minima down to 20 per cent. ; in the east, humidity 
is some 15 per cent, higher, though there are 
occasional very dry days. 


Precipitation is at a minimum in all but the 
extreme east—about an inch falling cach month on 
about three to four days. Some months have no 

in at all in certain years. In the extreme cast over 

month falls on about 10 to 15 days, rising to 
10 in. in September with the beginning of the 
autumn rains. Thunderstorms occur once or twice 
& month, mainly in the east. 


Cloudiness and Visibility —Clear days reach a 
maximum of 15-20 a month in the west, 7-10 in 
the east. There are overcast days only about twice 
a month in the west, 7-10 in the cast. Morning fog 
reduces visibility very occasionally in parts of the 
Bosporus region, but it soon clears, In the cast 
there is fog two or three times a month in June, but 
it is rare in the other months. 


Winds.—Surface winds are generally light, Land 
and sea-breezes are frequent. In the Bosporus, 
however, the north-east winds blow steadily nearly 
all summer and are generally moderate to fresh, 
occasionally reaching strong to gale force. 


Autumn (October to November) 
The transition from summer to winter may occur 
suddenly with the arrival of cold air from Russia. 


Temperature and Humidity.—Mean temperature 
drops rapidly, showing a 15° F.fall from September 
to November. In the east, however, during 
southerly fohn winds, the highest temperatures of 
the year may be recorded, At Samsun in 1933, the 
highest temperature of the year (87° F.) was on 
Sth November, and the lowest temperature of the 
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year (25° F.) was on 4th December. Humidity rises 
to about 70-80 per cent., but there are occasional 
dry days. 


—In the west rainfall amounts to 
2-3 in. a month, but is considerable in the extreme 
east, totalling over 10 in. Rain falls on seven or 
eight days in the west and about twice that number 
in the cast, 

Cloudiness and Visibility.—Cloud increases 
rapidly at this season. The number of clear days in 
the west drops to five to seven ; in the east clear 
days are exceptional. Morning fog occurs about 
three times a month in the west, especially in Thrace 
but it soon clears. Fog is rare in the east. 


Winds.—Surface winds are generally light, though 
strong winds may occur with outbreaks of cold air 
from Russia. These winds would be north to north- 
cast in the Istanbul area and west to north-west near 
‘Sinop and west to south-west further east. 


Winter (December to March) 
Winter is the wet season in the west. It is rather 
cold. 


Temperature and Humidity—Mean temperature 
is about 40-44" F. all along the coast, decreasing 
rapidly inland with increasing elevation at about 
3° F, for 1,000 ft. There are frosty nights on about 
‘one day in three (rising inland). Very occasionally 
frost persists all day. The lowest temperatures are 
often accompanied by strong winds ; this is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Istanbul and Thrace areas 
where a strong north wind and day and night frost 
may be experienced at the same time, making 
conditions must unpleasant, Humidity averages 
70-80 per cent., with occasional dry days when it 
falls below 50 per cent. 


Precipitation averages 3-5 in. a month in the west 
and from over 10 in, in December to 6 in, in March 
in the extreme east, It falls on about one day in two 
and falls as. snow on about five days a month, or a 
total of 15 to 20 a year. Snow lies on the ground on 
about 10-15 days a year at places near sea-level 
Both the number of days of snowfall and number of 
days of snow-lying rise sharply inland with increas- 
ing elevation. Snow lies Permanently throughout 
the winter at places above 4,000 ft. 


Cloudiness and Visibility.—The sky is overcast on 
two days in three. Only one to two days a month 
are clear. There is fog on about four to five days a 
month in the west and on two to three days a month 
in the east. The fog is rarely persistent all day, 


Winds.—Gales occur only once or twice a month, 
but strong winds are frequent and may blow con- 


tinuously for several days. The general direction of 

the strongest winds is north of north-east inthe 
Or north-west near Sit 

veces inop and from a 


‘Spring (April and May) 


In spring temperature rises Tapi is 
g c pidly and there is 
a decrease in Precipitation and cloud. : 


Temperature and Humidity —Temperat 
rapidly, and maxima over 90° F.are Gea oe 
by the end of May. Large fluctuations are common, 
warm spells alternating with cold spells in associa, 
tion with the last outbursts of cold air from Russia, 
In the east the highest temperatures of the year may 
be reached during fShn conditions with descending 
southerly winds. Rize has recorded 100° F. on 
2nd May and Trabzon 89°F. on 7th April. 
Humidity averages 60-70 per cent., locally 75 per 
cent., but occasional very dry days occur with 
humidities 20-30 per cent,, locally 10-20 per cent. 

Precipitation.—About 1-2 in. of rain a month on 
about one day in three are recorded all along the 
coast, precipitation being lowest in the extremecast. 


‘There are thunderstorms about once or twice a 
month, 


Cloudiness and Visibility—The sky is rather 
cloudy ; only about five days a month are clear ¢ 
however, only five days a month are overcast 
Morning fog develops once or twice a month in the 
west, but quickly clears. In the east fogs are 
common and may develop about five or six times a 
month ; these are mainly sea fogs drifting in from 
the Black Sea, and may occur at any time of day 
or night 


Winds—Strong winds decrease at this season 
and the normal land sea breeze regime becomes 
established. 


B, THE AEGEAN AND MEDITERRANEAN CoASTLANDS 
AND Soutn-Easr TuRKEY 

The climate is essentially of the Mediterranean 
type, with cool, wet winters and hot, dry summers, 
The annual rainfall over most of the area is 30-50 in. 
A few places get only 20in,, notably in the valley 
behind Silifke, the upper Tigris valley around 
Diyarbakir and along the border with Syria. The 
western Taurus and the Kurdish Alps receive over 
100 in. 


Summer (June to September) 
‘The summer is hot and very dry with little cloud, 
Temperature and Humidity.—Day temperatures in 
July and August average over 90° F., except around 
the Dardanelles, with maxima over 100°F. In 
south-east Turkey, day temperatures average over 
95° F., and in some years over 100° F. The nights 
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are warm, minimum temperatures being 70-75° F. 
The mean humidity is 40-50 per cent. in the west, 
30-40 per cent. in the south-east. On some excep- 
tionally dry days the humidity is as low as 10-20 per 
cent. In the south-east completely dry air is not 
unknown. Along the Mediterranean coast, mean 
humidity is raised to about 60 per cent., owing to 
the sea breezes. 


Precipitation—Rainfall is confined to very in- 
frequent showers. At all stations, all four months 
have shown no rain, and in south-east Turkey in 
some years no rain falls the entire summer, 
Thunderstorms and/or hail occur perhaps once or 
‘twice a season, usually in June or September, 


Cloudiness and Visibility —Cloud amount is nor- 
mally small. The sky is often cloudless for days at 
‘atime. Occasionally a whole month has every day 
clear. Fog is rare near the coast and is likely to last 
only for short period after dawn. It is fairly 
common in some inland valleys in the west mainly 
in September, but soon clears, 


Winds.—The general air flow is northerly, but 
surface winds are light and land and sea breezes are 
well developed. In the south-cast dust-devils are 
frequent and dust-storms occur especially along the 
borders with Syria and Iraq. Dust-devils sometimes 
develop in the southern coastal plains. 


Autumn (October, November) 

Autumn is a season of rapidly falling temperature 
and increasing cloud. November marks the 
beginning of the winter rains. 


Temperature and Humidity—There are day 
maxima over 90° F. at the beginning of October, but 
by the end of November there are night frosts. 
Humidity rises to a mean of 70-75 per cent., but 
exceptionally dry days still occur, A humidity of 
3 per cent. has been recorded at Diyarbakir in 
November. 


Precipitation.—Rainfall averages 2-3 in. in Octo- 
ber and 3-4in. in November, the higher figure 
relating to the south-west (it is subject to consider- 
able variations from year to year), At Mujla, 
October rainfall has ranged from 0-5 in. to 11°3 in. 
and November from 0:6 to 15:7. It falls chiefly in 
heavy showers and the number of rainy days 
averages only three or four in October, six or eight 
in November. 


Cloudiness and Visibility —Skies become increas- 
ingly cloudy, Some 15-20 days are still clear in 
October. In November the number is reduced to 
5-10. Overcast days increase from 2-3 to 5-10. Fog 
develops in the morning about three or four days 
a month on the coast, but it soon clears. It is very 


common in some inland valleys in the west, but it 
clears by midday. 


Winds.—Surface winds are rather variable, the 
siesae! dan off-sh + 
is frequent. 


Winter (December to February) 
Winter is the wet season. It is rather cool, cloudy 
and windy at times, 


Temperature and Humidity—The mean tempera- 
ture averages 45-50°, falling off rapidly inland 
with increasing clevation at about 3° F. per 1,000 ft. 
In south-east Turkey the mean of the coldest month 
is around freezing point, Night frost is recorded on 
about one night in four, less on the coast itself. In 
the south-east frosty nights are general throughout 
January and very occasionally the day maximum 
may not rise above freezing point. Humidity 
averages 70-80 per cent, 


Precipitation occurs on about one day in two. In 
the south-east it falls as snow on half the days and 
it may lie for a day or two. On the coast and in the 
west snow falls only once or twice a month and does 
not lic, With increasing elevation, however, the 
frequency of snowfall and the number of days it lies 
rises rapidly and snow lies throughout the winter 
above about 6,000 ft., though it is subject to thaws 
up to 10,000 ft. Precipitation is accompanied by 
thunder once or twice a month, 


Cloudiness and Visibility.—About half the number 
of days are overcast ; one quarter are clear. On the 
coast, there is fog only some two or three times a 
month and this clears quickly. Inland, in some of 
the valleys in the west and also in the south-east, fog 
is more frequent ; it normally clears by midday, 
though it may persist locally. With increasing 
clevation, however, low cloud may cover mountain 
sides and tops as hill fog for considerable periods. 


Winds.—The winds are cyclonic, circulating 
round lows which cither move eastwards down the 
Mediterranean and across northern Syria or up the 
A2gean into the Black Sea, There are gales at times. 
East or south-cast gales off the south-west coast and 
north to north-west gales off the west coast are the 
most frequent directions. Surface winds on the 
coast, however, seem established in an off-shore 
direction mainly opposite to that of the summer sea 
breeze, 


Spring (March to May) 
Spring is a season of rising but fluctuating tem- 
peratures, clearing skics and decreasing rainfall. 


Temperature and Humidity.—The last night frosts 


occur in March or early April, Temperatures of 


100° F. have been recorded in places in May. Very 
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rapid variations can take place in a few days. At 
Manisa in March, 1931, a maximum of 92° F, was 
reached on the 16th, followed by a minimum of 
27° F. on the 2st. At Diyarbakir the temperature 
had risen from 39°F, to 104° F. in three days, 
Humidity falls off to a mean of 60-70 per cent., a 
few very dry days havinga minimum of 20 per cent, 


Precipitation—Rainfall decreases and becomes 
more of the showery, thundery type. There are on 
the average 2-3in. in March and 1-2in. in April 
and May. It falls on one day in three or four in 
March and April, but only on three or four days a 
month in May. Occasionally, some places receive 
no rain in May. Thunder is heard two or three 
times a month, especially in the south-east. 


Cloudiness and Visibility.—The number of over- 
cast days decreases from one in three in March to 
two or three a month in May, but the sky remains 
partly cloudy. The number ofclear days is still one 
in four. Fog develops about two or three mornings 
a month but soon clears. 


Winds.—Surface winds are variable as the land- 
sea breeze regime becomes established. 


C. Tae CENTRAL PLATEAU 


The climate is of the continental steppe type, the 
rainy season being spring. Summers are hot and 
dry ; winters are cold and cloudy but rather dry. 
The annual rainfall over most of the area is 10-15 in. 


Summer (July to October) 
‘The summer is hot, dry and clear, 


Temperature and Humidity.—Daytime maximum 
temperatures average 80°-90" F., falling to 65°- 
70° F. in October, Temperatures have reached 
100° F. The first night frosts may be felt in October. 
The average humidity is only 40-SO per cent. 
Humidities below 10 per cent. occur every summer. 
Absolutely dry air has been reported. 


Precipitation.—Precipitation is scanty and rain 
falls only on one or two days a month in the form 
of showers. No rain has fallen in each month at all 
stations, but heavy thunderstorms can develop. 
Afyon once received almost 7 in. (a quarter of the 
year’s total) in September. In another year Bor had 
no rain the entire summer. 


Cloudiness and Visibility —About two days in 
three are clear. Very few days are overcast. Fog 
sometimes occurs and may be frequent locally in 
October. The frequency depends on the situation 
of the station, If it is in a hollow or bottom of a 
valley, radiation fog formation may be high. If on 
sloping ground fog formation is likely to be low. 


Winds.—Surface winds are generally light, but 
valley breezes are well developed. On the plateau, 
dust-devils are frequent and dust-storms may occur 
‘once or twice a month. 


Autumn (November) 
Autumn is marked by a very rapid fall of tem- 
perature with sharp frost at night. 


Temperature and Humidity—Mean temperatures 
average 40-50° F, About one night in three is frosty 
—lowest temperatures fall to 15°F. There are 
large fluctuations in temperature: Etimesgut has 
recorded 9° F., followed a few days later by a 
maximum of 68° F, Mean humidity is about 70- 
80 per cent,, minima 10-20 per cent. 


Precipitation amounts to 1-2 in. and falls on about 
one day in four. It is in the form of snow once or 
twice towards the end of the month and lies only at 
places above the general level of the plateau. 


Cloudiness and Visibility —Skies are overcast on 
about one day in two and clear on one day in four, 
Radiation fog is about as frequent as in October ; 
it usually clears by noon. 


Winds.—Surface winds are light and variable. 


Winter (December-March) 
Winter is very cold and cloudy, bit mainly dry. 


Temperature and Humidity.—Mean temperatures 
range from 25° to 35° F. with a rise in March. Day 
and night frosts occur frequently—about one day in 
two or three in January. Very low temperatures are 
recorded on some nights, 0° F. is reached every 
year and the lowest temperatures fall to —15° F 
Temperatures fluctuate rapidly in March with the 
onset of spring, At Konya temperature has ranged 
from —8* F. to 67° F. in eight days. The mean 
humidity is 80 per cent., minima about 30 per cent. 


Precipitation totals about | in. a month and falls 
on about one day in three. It is snow on about half 
the days, i.c., about 20 in the season. Snow lies on 
about 25-30 days. 


Cloudiness and Visibility —The sky is overcast on 
about one day in two and clear on one in five days. 
There is fog about four or five times a month, 
though its incidence from place to place and year 
to year varies considerably. It normally disperses 
by noon, but in some places it may persist all day. 


Winds.—Surface winds are variable. Forces up 
to 4 or 5 accompany the passage of lows through 
the Mediterranean to Iraq or the Black Sea. 


Spring (April-June) 
This is the wet season for the plateau, Skies are 
cloudy and temperature rises rapidly. 
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rature and Humidity—Mean temperatures 
Poh 45°-50" F. to 60°-70°F, Absolute 
maxima over 90° F. have been recorded in May and 
June, The last night frosts occur in April. Mean 
humidity averages 60 per cent., with a few very dry 
days (minimum humidity 10-20 per cent). 


Precipitation.—Rainfall totals 2-3 in. a month, 
falling on about 12-14 days. It is of the showery 
type and thunderstorms develop two or three times 
a month, 


Cloudiness and Visibility—There are overcast 
skies on about one day in five, becoming less 
common as the season advances. Clear skies are 
about as prevalent, more so in June than April. 
A few places have fog twoor three times a month, 
but it soon disperses 


Winds,—Surface winds are variable and liable to 
be squally 


D. Tut EASTERN HIGHLANDS 

There is no true wet season, precipitation being 
irregularly distributed throughout the year. The 
winters are severe, The annual rainfall is about 
20in. The following information applies only to 
the main lines of communications ; conditions in the 
high passes are more extreme, especially in winter. 


Swnmer (June-September) 
The days are warm, but the nightsarecool. There 
{s little cloud, 


Temperature and Humidity.—The average tem- 
perature is 60°-70° F., the day maxima being about 
80° F., the highest recorded 90°F. The night 
minimum is 45°-55° F., the lowest being only a few 
degrees above freezing point. At Kars slight frost 
occurs about once in June and occasionally in 
September, The mean humidity is 50 per cent, and 
the minimum humidity 10 per cent, 


Precipitation.—Rainfall totals about tin. a 
month, slightly more in the extreme north-east, All 
months have at times had no rain. The number of 
rainy days is variable, generally between three and 
ten. July and August have the least, 


Cloudiness and Visibility. —Overcast days are rare, 
only one or two a month. Clear sky is experienced 
on two in three days—except in the extreme east 
where most days are partly cloudy. Morning fog 
sometimes develops, but quickly clears, 


Winds.—Surface winds are variable, with valley 
winds well developed. 
Autunin (October-November) 


Autumn is marked by a rapid fall in temperature, 
but with fluctuations. 


Temperature and Humidity.—Frost is common in 
October and is felt on two nights in three in 
November. By the end of November, winter has set 
in and frost continues day and night. There are 
rapid fluctuations in temperature : at Kars in 1932 
a minimum of 26° F. towards the end of October 
was followed by a maximum of 70°F. at the 
beginning of November ; by the end of the month 
a imum of —12° F. was recorded, or a drop of 
82° F, in a month. Humidity averages 65-75 per 
cent,, but there are some dry days with humidity 
20 per cent. 


Precipitation.—Precipitation totals about 1-2 in., 
falling on about 10 days. Half the fall is of snow 
Snow begins to lie permanently towards the end of 
November, 


Cloudiness and Visibitity-—Cloud increases and 
clear days are much less common, Overcast con- 
ditions prevail on one day in two or three, Morning 
fog is rare, averaging once a month, but it is likely 
to clear quickly. 


Winds.—Calms become more frequent. 


Winter (December- March) 
Winter is intensely cold, with frequent calms. 


Temperature and Humidity.—The mean tempera. 
ture is about 10° F,, frost persisting day and night 
Minima down to —40° F. are to be expected. Kars 
generally drops to —30° F, every winter. By March, 
however, midday temperatures rise above freezing 
point on about two days in three in a mild winter 
and one in three in a hard one. Humidity averages 
60-75 per cent. with a minimum of 30 per cent. 


Precipitation.—Precipitation amounts to about 
1 in. a month, It is mostly snow and falls on about 
10 days a month. Snow lies throughout the winter 
At about 5,500 ft, it persists for about three months, 
at 6,500 ft. for four months and at 7,000 ft. for five 
months. 


Cloudiness and Visibility. Overcast skies prevail 
‘on about one day in three and clear skies about one 
in four. There is morning fog on one day in four 
and it may on rare occasions persist all day. 


Winds,—Calms are very frequent. At Erzurum 
calms have been reported on as many as 87 per cent 
of observational hours. 


Spring (April, May) 


Temperature and Humidity.—There is & 
in temperature in spring. Night frost continues 1 
April on one night intwo, but is recorded only once 
‘or twice during May. Day temperatures average 
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50°-55° F.in April and 60°-70" F. in May. Humidity 
averages 55-65 per cent, with minima about 20 per 
cent. 


Precipitation.—Precipitation amounts to about 
2in. a month, falling on about 10-15 days, Snow 
cover melts rapidly during April and by the end of 
the month it has probably cleared from all places 
below 8,000 ft. 


Cloudiness and Visibility.—The number of over- 
cast days decreases to about 5-10. Clear days 
average about five per month. Morning fog is rare, 
except in certain localities. It usually clears before 
noon, 


Winds.—Valley winds begin to be established. 


EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON OPERATIONS 

‘The following is a brief summary of the climatic 
factors which may affect operations in Turkey. 
‘Under each main heading only the chief factors are 
dealt with (eg. wind and sea as affecting amphibi- 


ous Operations ; precipitation as affecting cross- 
country movement). But, since most features of the 
climate affect to a greater or lesser extent all forms 
of operations, this section should be read and 
considered as a whole. 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


Spells of light wind (Force 3 or less) lasting 
several days probably occur fairly frequently in 
‘summer and to a lesser extent in autumn and spring 
along the Mediterranean coast and in the sheltered 
bays of the Aigean coast. They are infrequent 
during the winter. Over the headlands and islands 
of the AEgean, the Sea of Marmara and along the 
Black Sea coast, spells of light wind are infrequent 
and of short duration. They are most likely in the 
autumn, 

Gales occur along the Black Sea coast, mainly in 
winter, but do not generally last long. They are 
rather frequent in winter over the islands and 
exposed headlands of the A®gean, but are un- 
common in summer. In the sheltered bays and 
along the Mediterranean coast, gales are infrequent 
in winter and absent in summer, except in the Gulf 
of Iskenderun where changeable, squally winds are 
common in winter. 

Visibility is generally good, or very good along 
the coasts, except in the Bosporus in winter, where 
it is frequently rather poor, and along the Black Sea 
‘coast in spring when there is occasional sea fog. 


Cross-Country MovEeMENT 
Snow falls everywhere in winter, but is very rare 


at sea-level on the Mediterranean coast. It lies for 
considerable periods on the plateau, throughout the 
winter at clevations above about 4,500 ft. and 
longer at higher levels. Permanent snow is found 
in the north above 12,000 ft. on south-facing slopes 
and 10,000 ft. on north-facing slopes. In spring 
when the snow on the mountains melts and at other 
times during heavy rains, rivers may overflow their 
banks. Bridges and roads may be washed away and 
avalanches and landslips may occur, especially in 
ea mountains along the coasts and in the Kurdish 
ps. 

The summer, July to September, is very dry over 
most of the country, but there are showers in the 
eastern highlands and along the Black Sea coast. 

Visibility is generally good or very good in 
summer, though it may be reduced sometimes by 
local dust-storms. The number of clear days is 
large, except along the Black Sea coast. In winter 
there is radiation fog in many places, while low 
cloud may envelop others for considerable periods. 
Clear days are rather few in winter, except along the 
Mediterranean coast and in the south-east, where 
fine intervals alternate with depressions. 

Most of the country experiences great seasonal 
extremes of heat and cold. The summer is very hot 
and, along the Black Sea coast, is often extremely 
humid. The winter is cold or very cold on the 
plateau and intensely cold in the eastern highlands. 
On the coast, winter temperatures are changeable 
and frosts occur, though they are rare on the 
Mediterranean coast, The diurnal variation of tem- 
perature is large in the interior in summer, but is 
small on the Black Sea coast. The diurnal variation 
is less in winter. During spring and autumn there 
are rapid fluctuations of temperature ; changes of 
50° to 60° F. may occur in a few days and up to 
80° F. ina month, 


AVIATION AND AIRBORNE OPERATIONS 


Cloud cover in winter is likely to be continuous 
for long periods over much of the country, but there 
are short spells of a day or two with little or no 
cloud and bright sunshine. In summer, the skies 
are clear for long periods, except along the Black 
‘Sea coast. 

During winter, icing on aircraft is likely to be 
serious over the coastal mountain ranges, the central 
plateau, and the Kurdish Alps, mainly during the 
passage of disturbances. 

Airfields in the interior in winter become tem- 
porarily unserviceable at times owing to snow. 
Heavy rainfall may also make airfields on the coast 
unserviceable at times in autumn and winter and 
less frequently in the interior in spring. 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE AND SMOKE 

Conditions are unsuitable for the use of non- 
persistent gases or smoke over most of Turkey from 
June to September ; adequate cloud cover is only 
found in the eastern Black Sea coastal area, Better 
conditions are more likely to be realized in winter. 
At all times, except perhaps in October, night is 
more suitable than day for such activities. 

The effect of persistent gases will be longer in 
winter than in summer. The persistence times will 
vary widely, according to the weather, elevation and 
aspect of any locality. 

Flying conditions are unsuitable for the effective 
use of high sprays in winter, but in summer spraying 
or bombing from any height would be possible, 
except along the Black Sea coast. 


Sound RANGING 

Successful sound ranging will be possible at most 
times of the year in the coastal regions, except in 
the hilly area north-west of Antalya. In the hot 
summer, results may be poor by day but will be 
reasonably good at night. In the plateau regions, 
conditions will be less favourable and in the north 


and east the results will be generally poor and 
unreliable. 
ANOMALOUS PROPAGATION OF RADAR 
Propagation of radar signals to distances greater 
than normal is likely to occur over the 4°gean and 
Mediterranean coastal regions in summer from 
May to September, and over the Black Sea coast for 
short periods only in spring or autumn. Inland, 
anomalous propagation is unlikely, owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country, though it may 
‘occur in parts during the night and early morning. 


METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


There are meteorological stations in most of the 
larger towns, under the general direction of the 
National Meteorological Service which was 
founded in 1925. Forecasting is carried out only at 
the Ankara station, 

Meteorological information for the Turkish State 
Airlines is provided by the Civil Aviation Meteor- 
ological Service, which is wholly independent of the 
other organization. There is a forecasting office at 
the Ankara airfield, which provides forecasts to the 
subsidiary stations at Istanbul and Adana. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO CHAPTERS 17-22 


The B. of Turkey, Part I (General Survey), is being issued in units of one or more chapters. The 
Table of Contents following the Introduction to Part I gives information regarding those chapters which 
have already been published. 


When fully issued the General Survey will comprise the following chapters ;— 


History. Railways, 
National Characteristics. 3 Roads and Road Transport 

Political Parties. Sea and Air Transport 

Government and Administration, Ports and Coastline, 

Defence Organization. Climate. 

Economic Structure, Terrain, 

Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, Towns, 

Fuels and Power, Military Engineering Resources. 

Mining and Metallurgy Postal and Telecommunication Services. 
Engineering and Manufactures. Medical Resources and Conditions. 


Land, Sea and Air Communications, Map Appraisal. 
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GENERAL SURVEY 


Turkey is a rectangular-shaped country at the 
western extremity of Asia. It also includes a small 
though strategically important corner of Europe, 
north and west of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus. 
The total area is 296,107 square miles, that is, about 
the size of Great Britain and France combined. It is 
roughly 1,000 miles from west to east and about 400 
miles from north to south at its widest point. More 
than half of Turkey is a peninsula, bordered by the 
Black Sea and Sea of Marmara on the north, by the 
Aegean Sea on the west and by the Mediterranean 
Sea on the south. Its coastline is about 4,430 miles 
Jong. Numerous islands lie close off the Aegean 
shore, but most of these belong to Greece. The land 
frontiers total 1,635 miles : in Asia they adjoin the 
Soviet Union (367 miles), Persia (292 miles), Iraq 
(235 miles) and Syria (490 miles) ; in Europe there 
is a common frontier with Greece (124 
Bulgaria (127 miles), Strategically, Turkey i 
tant as forming part of the land route from central 
and south-east Europe to the Middle East and Asia ; 
it is also the guardian of the Straits controlling the 
sea route from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 


Rewer 

The most striking features in the relief of Turkey 
are the large area of plateau in the centre, the high 
average elevation of most of the country surround- 
ing it, the predominant east-west trend of the moun- 
tain ranges and the generally limited area of coastal 
plain. Most parts lie above 1,000 ft., and consider 
able areas, particularly in the east, average 5,000 ft. 
or more above sea level. The central Anatolian 
plateau is the core of the country, occupying a 
quarter of the total area; it is bordered on the 
north by the Pontic ranges, on the south by the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus ranges and on the east by 
what used to be known as the Armenian Highlands 
(henceforth referred to as * Eastern Highlands’). 
Since the mountain ramparts of the plateau run 
parallel and close to the Black Sea and Mediter- 
ranean coasts there is usually only a narrow strip of 
coastal plain, and harbours are few : the plains of 
Antalya and Adana in the south are exceptions to 
this rule, On the west where the plateau slopes 
to the Acgean the trend of the mountains is at 
right angles to the coast and there are many deep 
inléts with islands offshore. North and west of the 
Sea of Marmara in European Turkey (Thrace) is 
one of the largest areas of continuous lowland in the 
whole country. 

The following are brief notes on the main relief 


features (for a more detailed statement see under 
* Regional Description,” p, 17—6) -— 


The Central Anatolian Plateau 


This region, set in a framework of hills and moun- 
tains, is a semi-arid area of complex relief. Its height 
varies from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. In the northern parts, 
east and west of Ankara, the incised valleys of the 
Sakarya, Kizil Irmak and Delice Irmak are promi- 
nent features, with rocky hills and undulating 
plateaux between them. In the centre of the plateau 
the terrain becomes much less broken, and flat 
gravel plains occupy large areas, especially west of 
the large depression of Tuz Golii (* Salt Lake’). 
Several isolated hills and mountains separate the 
Tuz Gdlii plains from the semi-circular chain of 
basins which extend from Afyon in the west through 
Konya and Karaman in the south to Kayseri in the 
east. Ovas (sunken plains, or inland drainage basins) 
are characteristic features of some areas. Cross- 
country movement is possible without much diffi- 
culty in most parts of the plateau, except during the 
rainy season of spring and early summer, 


The Border Mountains 


The mountain ranges which encircle the Anatolian 
plateau on the north, south and cast, though differ- 
ing in height and in complexity, have several features 
in common ; firstly, they have a predominant 
east-west trend, so that movement is generally easier 
in this direction than from north to south; secondly, 
a large proportion of the mountain area away from 
the few main roads, especially in the east, is impass- 
able to vehicles at all seasons ; and thirdly, the 
outer slopes of the mountains (that is, those facing 
away from the central plateau) present a steep, 
sometimes precipitous, slope to the coastal plains 
and the sea. 

The northern or Pontic mountains, which stretch 
the whole length of the Black Sea coast in Asia, con- 
sist of several parallel ranges with long sunken 
troughs and upland basins between them (this 
arrangement of the lower land has often been 
likened to beads on a string). West of the Yegil 
Irmak the height varies from 5,000 to 8,000 ft, but 
eastwards of this river the mountains become higher 
and there are several peaks over 10,000 fi, Whereas 
only one main road (that from Trabzon to Erzurum) 
crosses the eastern Pontic chain, three main roads 
(from Samsun, Sinop and Zonguldak) cross the 
western Pontic chain from north to south, 

The southern or Taurus and Anti-Taurus mountains 
are higher and Jess broken than those in the north. 
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They are a formidable barrier throughout their 
entire length of more than 500 miles. High and 
massive peaks (some over 11,000 ft.), precipitous 
walls of rock and deep impassable gorges are 
common. Only two motorable roads, both follow- 
ing difficult routes, cross the Taurus mountains : 
‘one of these passes through the narrow defile known. 
as the Cilician Gates, connecting the Adana plain 
with the central plateau at Ulukisla ; the other leads 
from the Antalya plain by a devious route north- 
wards to Afyon. It is worthy of note that no 
motorable road or even a good track crosses the 
Anti-Taurus mountains. 

The Eastern Highlands, in the former Turkish 
Armenia, form a complex region of long mountain 
chains, high, isolated volcanic peaks, barren 
plateaux and broad longitudinal valleys. Many 
summits are over 10,000 ft. and the highest of all are 
the volcanoes Ararat (16,915 ft.) and Siphan Dag 
(14,040 ft). Some parts of the region, especially the 
Bingél and Dersim massifs south of Erzurum and 
the Kurdish Alps south of Lake Van, are amongst 
the most wild and rugged areas in the whole 
country. By contrast, there is some level land with 
good going in the upland plains and in the east- 
West or north-east/south-west trending depressions 
drained by the Kara Cay, the Aras, the Firat 
(Euphrates) and the Murat. The main axis of east- 
‘west communication from the Soviet frontier passes 
through the Kars plain, over a low pass near 
Sarikamis to Hasankale (Pasinler), then westwards 
along the upper Firat valley to Erzincan. This route 
is joined east of Hasankale by another from the 
Persian frontier near Dogubayazit, 


The Coastal Plains 


The lowlands on the outer fringe of the Turkish 
highlands make up only a small proportion of the 
total area of the country. Along almost the whole 
length of the Black Sea coast, the strip of plain is 
always narrow and sometimes absent ; there is no 
continuously good motorable road along it and for 
long stretches not even a track. The Mediterranean 
coastline is equally precipitous and, though thereare 
two large plains round Antalya and Adana respect- 
ively, unbroken communication along the coast 
between them is impossible to all forms of land 
transport, The coastline fronting the Aegean and 
the Sea of Marmara (Asiatic side) is far more 
indented than the other coastal areas, and long, 
narrow valleys extend inland for many miles fringed 
by steep-sided hills. These castward-trending 
valleys provide important channels of communica- 
tion with the central Anatolian plateau. 


Other Lowland Areas 


There are other areas of lowland which require 
special mention, namely in European Turkey 
(Thrace) and in south-eastern Turkey. The plains of 
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In winter and spring snow blankets the mountains 
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below), Avalanches are also a danger at this time. 
DRAINAGE AND FLOODING 


ean, the Caspian and the Persian Gulf. There are 
also several inland drai basins, the two largest 


the Aegean and the Sea of Marmara have this east- 
west direction of flow, notably the Gediz and the 
two Menderes rivers. As a general rule, therefore, 
it may be said that the rivers of Turkey are more of 
‘an obstacle to north-south than to east-west move- 
ment. The chief exceptions are the southward- 
flowing rivers in the Antalya plain, and the 
numerous short torrential streams flowing north- 
wards down the steep slopes of the Pontic ranges. 
Most of the short streams entering the Black Sea are 
fordable in summer, All the larger Turkish rivers 
carry water throughout the year ; spring or carly 
summer is the season of maximum flow, when they 
are swollen by melting snow from the mountains. 
‘The largest of the inland drainage basins is in 
south-central Anatolia, where a few small streams 
drain to Tuz Golii. This lake, about 400 square 
miles in area, is shallow and its water has a high salt 
content ; it dries out in summer except for a few 
small patches. South-west of Tuz Golii are other 
lake basins of which the largest are Beysehir and 
Egridir Gold, and all are for the most part rimmed 
by mountains. In eastern Turkey the only area of 
inland drainage is that bordering Van Goll, which 


has a small catchment basin, though the lake itself 
is more than twice the size of any other in the 


country. 

Flooding of the valley bottoms is common in 
many parts of Turkey when the rivers are in spate in 
late winter and spring. The construction of water 
regulators and embankments has, however, much 
reduced the area of flooding, particularly in the 
Bursa plain, in the Gediz and Biytik Menderes 
valleys and in the Seyhan plain near Adana. In 
these areas canals have been constructed which have 
the double function of relieving the load of water in 
the main channel and of providing water for irri- 
gation. Flooding is still normal in the lower 
Sakarya valley near Adapazari, in parts of the 
Porsuk valley near Eskigehir, round Konya, and in 
the small deltaic plains of the Kizil Irmak and Yesil 
Irmak. In the south-eastern lowlands both the 
Firat and the Dicle break their banks in spring and 
flood the surrounding land; thus, the normal 
width of the Firat at Birecik is 300 yd., but is as 
much as 800 yd. wide at flood-time. 

Permanent marshland is confined to a few widely 
scattered areas where drainage is poor. It occurs in 
the lower valley of the Meri¢ (Maritza), round the 
Manyas and Apolyont lakes between Bandirma and 
Bursa, in the plains round Tuz Golii and in the 
Develi plains south of Erciyas Dag. There is also 
some marshland in the Antalya and Adana plains 
and near Lake Amuk in the Hatay region. Drain- 
age of the marshland is being carried out, and in 
certain parts, such as the Konya and Erzincan 
districts, a large area of poorly drained land has 
been reclaimed. 


VEGETATION 


Large parts of Turkey are bare of vegetation. 
Where natural vegetation exists it is varied in 
character because of the marked differences in 
precipitation and altitude. Broadly speaking, the 
well-watered peripheral regions are forested, while 
the dry interior plateau and the slopes of the moun- 
tains are bare or covered with poor grassland. The 
change of natural vegetation with altitude is 
illustrated in the table on page 17—4. 

The widespread growth of forest, brushwood and 
dense maquis adds greatly to the difficulty of move- 
ment in some of the coastal regions, while at the 
same time providing good cover from air observa- 
tion, Since many of the trees at the lower levels are 
deciduous, the cover provided is obviously less good 
in autumn and winter than in summer. The most 
luxuriant and densest forests are found on the 
mountain slopes facing the Black Sea, The trees 
here are closely packed and there is a tangled 
undergrowth of rhododendron, azaleas, bracken 
and wild vine. The undergrowth is equally difficult 
to penetrate in the brushwood areas of the west 
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Cultivation of various crops and fruits is wide- 


spread in the fertile parts of Turkey, surksy is thinly peopled by European standards. 
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18,790,000 and the mean density was 63 per square 
mile (cf. Great Britain 538, Bulgaria 164, Greece 
142). But in a country so varied in relief, climate 
and soil, the figure of mean density is of little value. 
The density often varies from 13 per square mile to 
‘over 50 in a short distance and this unevenness in 
the pattern of settlement is found in most parts of 
the country. Another feature is the preponderance 
‘of the village or small town of under 5,000 
inhabitants, which is to be expected in a largely agri- 
cultural or pastoral community. There are only 10 
towns with a population of 50,000 or over, and of 
these only Istanbul (860,558) and Ankara (226,000) 
have more than 200,000 inhabitants. 

Although the population is largely rural and the 
density varied, dispersion rather than concentration 
in large groups is a feature of its distribution. That 
is to say, although it is possible to point to the main 
centres of population, no one area has an over- 
whelmingly high density, Areas with over 400 per 
square mile are exceptional ; in the better settled 
regions the mean figure is little more than 100 per 
square mile. In general, most of the population lives 
in the Black Sea, Marmara and Ac; coastlands, 
in Thrace, in the valleys of western Anatolia and the 
Hatay region adjoining the frontier with Syria. In 
these areas the density is seldom less than 50 to the 
square mile and is often far more, especially in the 
Thrace and Izmit promontory. in the Trabzon 
neighbourhood and in the Hatay. Except in the 
Hatay area, the Mediterranean coastlands are thinly 
populated, partly for physical reasons but partly 
also because of the massacres that took place here 
during the last years of the Ottoman Empire, The 
Jow density in eastern Turkey is similarly the result 
of past decimations, though this region can never 
have been thickly peopled. Much of the central 
plateau region has under 25 per square mile and the 
few settlements are confined to the valleys or 
mountain slopes where an adequate supply of water 
is available, 

The villages in Turkey are usually closely built in 
defensible positions near a stream or spring. Iso- 
lated houses are uncommon, except in some of the 
coastal regions, Orchards and clumps of poplar, 
willow and other trees often surround the villages 
and obscure them from view. Most villages have a 
small market place, a mosque, public bath-house, 
sick-house for the poor, guest-house and school. 
The streets are narrow and tortuous. The most 
common type of house is built of mud with a timber 
framework, and the outer surface is sometimes 
faced with wooden slats. Beehive mud houses are 
seen close to the Syrian frontier. In eastern Turkey 

families are huddled together with their animals in 
a primitive mud or stone burrow built semi- 
underground as a protection against extreme cold. 
In the forested zones of the Black Sea coastlands 
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a chalet-type house built of timber is common. 
Whitewashed farmsteads with thatched roofs are 
characteristic of settlements in the central plateau. 

Nomadism is common in the semi-arid parts of 
Turkey, more particularly in the east and south- 
east. The herdsmen move with their animals 
between the summer pastures (yailas) in the moun- 
tains and winter pastures (kis/as) in the plains. 
Some live in tents which they carry with them; 
others live in permanent dwellings which they have 
built in both areas. 

For density of population, see map in Chapter 18. 


Erect OF TERRAIN ON MILITARY OPERATIONS 

Something has already been said on this topic 
under the various subject-headings above. In this 
section stress is laid on the more important factors 
affecting cross-country movement, cover and 
observation, and airborne operations (see map, 
“Suitability for Military Operations,” facing p. 
17—6). 

Cross-country Movement 

The chief points to note are firstly the east-west. 
trend of the relief and, secondly, the extensive moun- 
lain barriers which border and separate the areas of 
good going. The sharp and frequent alternation of 
areas of good and bad going is one of the most 
striking features of Turkey. 

(1) The main barrier areas, where movement is 
generally difficult at all seasons, are described 
below :— 

The Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains are a formidable 
barrier throughout their length of some 500 miles. They 
rise steeply from the southern coastal plains to heights of 
from 8,000 to over 12,000 ft. : the higher summits are 
snow-capped for much of the year. The mountains can be 
Ceossed only at two points : at the Cilician Gates and by 
‘a devious route north of Antalya. 

The Pontic Mountains are also difficult to cross, though 
their average elevation is less than the Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus ranges. Steep. forested slopes face the Black Sea, 
and north-south movement is everywhere difficult ; east 
west movement is easier because of the trend in relief, 
Roads lead inland from Zonguldak, Sinop, Samsun, and 
Trabzon, but their gradients are steep and going off them is 
usually poor 

The high mountain chains of eastern Turkey provide 
difficult going, though, taken as a whole, the highlands are 
jess of a continuous barrier than either the Taurus or 
Pontic ranges. The routes through this region are 
described yinder (3) below. 

(2) The main areas of good going are listed 
below 

European Turkey + the plains which extend from Edirne 
to near Istanbul give excellent going for much of the year, 
except for periods in winter when rain tends to make the 
ground heavy 

Tin the Aegean coastal districts there are many areas of 
good going. often separated from each other by steep hills 
And coastal promontories. Examples are the east-west 
trending valleys of the Gediz and Biyik Menderes 

The Antalya and Adana plains are the only areas of good 
going along the Mediterranean coast. Terraces restrict 
movement to some extent in the Antalya plain. Movement 
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‘in the Adana plain would be curtailed after rain because 
the black cotton soils soon become waterlogged. 


In the central Anatolian plateau going is usually good 
except after rain, apart from the north and north-east. 
Both north-south and east-west movement is generally 
possible, 

The upland plains round Erzincan, Erzurum, Hasankale 
cand Kars in the eastern highlands provide good going. The 
main east-west route from the Soviet frontier crosses these 
plains. Going is also good in the Agri and Dogubayazit 
districts near the Soviet frontier and, much farther west, in 
the Malatya plain. 

Much of the area of plain in south-east Turkey is 
sufficiently level to permit deployment of ground troops 
and vehicles. 


(3) The following are the main roureways and 
possible lines of advance :— 


From central and eastern Europe to Ankara : land route 
crosses plains of European Turkey to Istanbul and the 
Bosporus, then passes through Izmit to reach Ankara by 
‘way of the plateau north of the Sakarya river. 

Other routes from west coast to Ankara > one of these 
runs from Mudanya through Bursa to Eskisehir ; another 
—the rail route from Izmir—follows the Gediz valley to 
Alaychir and then crosses the western plateau regions to 
Afyon, Katahya and Eskigehir; another railway route 
runs almost due east from Balikesir to Eskiyehir and 
Ankara. 


From the Black Sea coast to Ankara: motor roads tead 
fo the capital from Zonguldak and Sinop, but both cross 
difficult mountain country where movement is in general 
easier from east to west than from north to south. 


Routes in the central Anatolian plateau : these avoid the 
central Tuz basin, though, as stated earlier, north-south 
Movement is not difficult in this area. In the north of the 
plateau the main route eastwards runs from Eskisehir to 
Ankara, as mentioned above, and then turns south-east to 
join at Kayseri a second route from Karaman, Konya 
and Afyon. 

From the Mediterranean coast to the central Anatolian 
plateau : only two routes cross the Tauirus mountains and 
both follow difficult routes ; the first connects Tarsus in the 
south-eastern plains with Ulukisla on the plateau by way of 
the Cilician Gates ; the second runs from Antalya to 
Burdur and Afyon. 

From the Soviet and Persian Srontiers to the central Anato~ 
Han plateau : the chief route runs from Kars to Hasankale, 
Erzurum and Erzincan, following east-west trending 
valleys; another route, much less suitable for large-scale 
movement, runs from the Persian frontier near Dogubayazit 
to Agri and so down the Murat valley to Bingol and Elazig 
(this route is more suitable for a force moving to the plain 
because movement is not easy from Elazig westwards to 
the central plateau). 

From the Syrian and Iraqi frontiers northwards to eastern 
Turkey : an important route runs from the Hatay region 
northwards to Malatya and Elazié (this is followed by the 
so-called new * American * road); the main route from 
Mosul to north Iraq enters Turkey at Nusaybin and passes 
through Diyarbakir to reach Elazig in the mountains, 


Cover and Observation 
Cover is generally good in the northern, western 


and southern hills and mountains, where forests and 
brushwood are widespread. The close packing of 
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the trees, especially in the Pontic forests, makes 
route-finding difficult. In the western coastal 
districts some cover is provided by olive trees, fig 
trees and orchards as well as by crops such as maize 
when fully grown. 


Most of the interior plateaux and highlands have 
Poor or no cover, though isolated patches of forest 
and trees line the watercourses, 

Perhaps the most important factor from the point 
of view of observationin Turkey is the predominantly 
clear atmosphere of most parts of the country in 
spring and summer. Dust may temporarily reduce 
visibility in the drier parts of the interior. In 
autumn and winter cloudy days are more frequent 
and there are occasional morning fogs. 


Troop movements could be easily observed in the 
central plateau and eastern highlands, but, else- 
where, forests and orchards might make observation 
difficult. 


Airborne Operations 


The areas most suitable for airborne operations, 
including glider and paratroop landings, are: in 
the west, the plains of European Turkey, parts of 
the Bursa-Bandirma plain and the valleys close to 
lzmir; in the south, the Antalya and Adana 
plains ; in the central plateau, the Ankara district, 
the plains between Tuz Golii and Konya, and the 
ting of upland plains from Afyon to Kayseri ; in 
the east and south-east, the Malatya plain, the 
plains round Erzurum, Hasankale and Kars and, 
further south, the country round Adri, Malazgirt 
and Diyarbakir, Poor communications and inade- 
quate water supplies, especially in the centre and 
cast, are limiting factors. 


REGIONAL DESCRIPTI 
For the purposes of detailed description Turkey 
is divided into the following seven regions :— 
I, European Turkey (Thrace). 


Il. Marmara and Aegean Region (Western 
Anatolia), 


III, Black Sea Coastlands and Northern Moun- 
tains. 
IV. Central Anatolian Plateau. 
V. Southern Mountains and Mediterranean 
Coastlands, 
VI. Eastern Highlands. 
VIL. South-eastern Plains. 
The main features of the relief, drainage, vege- 
tation and settlement in each region are described, 


together with a brief survey of the factors affecting 
military operations. 
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I. EUROPEAN TuRKEY (THRACE)! 


Terrain 

European Turkey or Turkish Thrace has an area 
of 9,250 square miles and comprises a broad belt of 
low-lying land bordered on the north-east and 
south-west by low and mainly flat-topped mountain 
ranges. The central lowlands are for the most part 
less than 600 ft. above sea level and are drained by 
the Ergene, a left-bank tributary of the Meri¢ 
(Maritza) which forms the frontier with Greece. 
The soils are mainly deep and soft, becoming muddy 
after rain and dusty in long dry periods. Most of 
the plain is treeless and its aspect dreary and 
monotonous, except for patches of cultivation 
(mainly vines and cereals) around the villages. The 
Ergene, which skirts the foothills of the southern 
highlands for much of its course and has numerous 
right-bank tributaries, is fordable at a few points 
above Uzunképrii, but below this town it is too 
wide and marshy to be easily crossed. Marshes are 
also found in the Merig valley below the confluence 
with the Ergene, and the west or Greek bank of the 
Merig¢ is marshy all the way upstream to Edirne. 
This town commands the only easy route from 
Bulgaria into Thrace and through it pass the main 
road and railway to Istanbul. 

The central lowlands of Thrace are bordered in 
the north-east by Istranca Dag and in the south by 
a group of three low ranges, Tekir Dag, Yaila Dag 
and Kuru Dag. Istranca Dag, composed of gneiss 
and granite with some limestone, is at its highest 
(about 3,400 ft.) near the Bulgarian frontier, and its 
rocky forested slopes rise steeply from the Black 
Sea. It loses height and narrows south-east of 
Midye, though it continues to be forested, with 
patches of pasture and cultivation in the valleys. 
Yaila Dag and Kuru Dag are lower (no summit is 


1See map, ‘ European Turkey and the Straits,’ facing 
p. 17—8. 
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higher than 2,400 ft) and have little forest ; scrub 
is the predominant vegetation. Sandstone is the 
chief rock formation, but in the extreme west of 
Kuru Dag volcanic rocks appear in the peak of 
Catal Tepe (1,230 ft.) which overlooks the mouth of 
the Meri¢ River. Both Kuru Dag and Tekir Dag 
rise steeply from the sea. The narrow Gelibolu 
(Gallipoli) peninsula, which is an extension south- 
westwards of Tekir Da8, consists of bare, rough and 
broken country with small clumps of woodland and 
many ravines. 

Military Operations 

Strategically, this is one of the most important 
regions of Turkey, since it commands the only land 
route from the Balkans to Istanbul and part of its 
coastline borders the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. 
It is consequently a key region in the Turkish defence 
system, both in the defence of Anatolia and of the 
Straits. From Edirne near the Bulgarian frontier 
the natural route to the Bosporus is across the 
Ergene plain which is almost everywhere passable 
for infantry and tanks in summer, but in winter 
(November to March) rain often makes the soil 
heavy and tends to restrict or even prevent cross- 
country movement. There is little cover except 
close to the towns or villages. The low, deeply-cut 
plateau close to Istanbul, especially in the Catalca 
district, offers good defensive positions against 
attack from the west. 

The mountains north and south of the Ergene 
plain generally provide hard going. Movement is 
especially difficult in the heavily forested Istranca 
Dag, through which runs the frontier with Bulgaria. 
The southern mountain ranges are somewhat less 
of an obstacle to movement from the interior but 
their seaward-facing slopes, like those of Istranca 
Dag, fall sharply to the sea in cliffs and deep 
ravines. This feature is well seen in the Gelibolu 
peninsula which forms a natural fortress fronting 
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the Dardanelles ; in the neck of the peninsula there 
are defensive positions around Demirtepe and 
Bolayir. The southern ranges die out before reach- 
ing the frontier with Greece which follows the 
northward trend of the Merig valley. This valley is 
too marshy and narrow in its lower reaches to 
permit of a large-scale advance from the sea,and the 
marshes on its right bank are an obstacle to move- 
ment from Greece. The lowest bridging point on 
the Merig is about 60 miles upstream ; it is also 
crossed at Edirne. 


II. MARMARA AND AEGEAN REGION (WESTERN 
ANATOLIA) 
Terrain 

This region, which includes the whole of Asia 
Minor west of approximately longitude 30°E.,com- 
prises a belt of country extending about 150 miles 
eastwards from the Aegean Sea. Except for a small 
Part of the Izmit peninsula fronting the Black Sea, 
the whole of the drainage is to the Sea of Marmara 
and to the Aegean, Taken as a whole, this region is 
more densely peopled, more highly cultivated and 
better served by roads and railways than any of the 
other regions of Turkey. This is partly because of 
the favourable climate, the fertile soils, and the 
channels of communication provided by the 
numerous valleys ; but the special character of this 
region derives also from its long association with 
Mediterranean and European commerce and from 
the initiative of its Greek population in Ottoman 
times, 

For the purposes of description it is convenient 
to divide the region into two parts, the one including 
the catchment area of the Sea of Marmara, the other 
including the basins draining to the Aegean. 

The Marmara Region, South and cast of the Sea 
of Marmara from the Bosporus to the Dardanelles 
the country is made up of a series of steep-sided hills 
falling sharply to a predominantly rugged coasttine 
and separated from each other by numerous valleys 
and depressions, The trend of the relief is mainly 
cast-west, except in the mountainous Canakkale 
peninsula and in the hills round Balikesir, where 
there is no single pronounced trend. There are four 
roughly parallel zones showing the east-west align 
ment: the Izmit peninsula and lowland, the Iznik 
lowland, the narrow belt of coastal ranges from 
Gemlik to Bandirma, and the Bursa depression. 

The most northerly of these zones, the peninsula 
east of the Bosporus and the Izmit lowland, are 
strategically the most important, since across them 
pass the main routes from Istanbul to Ankara. The 
peninsula comprises 2 low plateau inclined steeply 
to the Sea of Marmara with a more gradual slope to 
the Black Sea, The average elevation is only about 
600 f1., but it rises to over 1,500 ft, in the south. The 
surface is undulating with table-topped summits ; 
it is covered by thick scrub or dwarf forest except on 


its southern slopes overlooking the Gulf of Izmit. 
So narrow is the coastal plain along the shores of 
this gulf that it scarcely merits the name and in 
places cliffs fall to the water's edge. None the less, 
this much restricted plain carries the railway from 
Istanbul to the interior ; the main road eastwards 
from Istanbul crosses the plateau to reach Izmit. 
Eastwards of Izmit the plain continues to join 
the Sakarya lowlands near Adapazari. Part of this 
plain is occupied by a small lake (Sapanca Goi) 
which drains to the Sakarya River. The whole of 
the Izmit lowland and the southern coastal plain of 
the peninsula to the west are well cultivated and 
densely peopled. 

Except for the Bursa depression, the remaining 
zones have a predominantly rugged relief. The low- 
land in which Iznik Golti is the central feature is 
encompassed by heights and the stretch of country 
between it and the Gulf of Gemlik is more of a wedge 
or funnel than a plain, To the north of lznik Gol 
the average height of the mountains is about 
2,500 fl. ; to the south they are about the same 
height, though they become much lower and more 
broken where they extend along the coast westwards 
to Bandirma, 


Between these coastal ranges and the tangled mass 
of hills around Balikesir is the Bursa depression, a 
stretch of lowland from $ to 15 miles across and 
extending for 90 miles westwards to the Gulf of 
Erdek. Much of it was below sea level in geo- 
logically recent times and it is still low-lying and 
marshy in its central parts round the two small lakes 
of Manyas and Apolyont, both of which drain to 
the northward-flowing Simay River (the upper 
valley of this river carries the road and railway 
between Bandirma and Izmir), The average altitude 
rises eastwards in the direction of Bursa and rises to 
its highest point (about $00 ft.) in the extreme east 
near Yenigehir. A large part of the lowland is under 
cultivation, particularly near Bursa, Ulu Dag (the 
Mysian Olympus) is prominent south of this town 
and its summit (8,180 ft.) is the highest in western 
Anatolia. 

The Canakkale peninsula in the west of the Mar- 
mara region is a complex highland area, cut into by 
a number of deeply scoured valleys. This is the 
‘Troad region of classical times, the ruins of Troy or 
{lium lying close to the western entrance to the 
Dardanelles (Hellespont). Most of the hills in this 
peninsula are about 1,500 to 2,000 ft. above sea 
level, except to the south where Kaz Dag or Mt. Ida 
rises to 5,807 ft. Forests cover the greater part of 
the peninsula ; the main species are pine, fir, oak, 
beech, lime and elm. Olive groves are found on the 
lower slopes. 

The Aegean Region. In many respects the 
physical features of the Aegean Sea and its hinter- 
land are similar to those in the Marmara region. 
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The coastline is often rocky with many promon- 
tories, and there is the same east-west trend of ridge 
and valley ; but, though some of the valleys are 
broad, there is no lowland so extensive as that be- 
tween Bandirma and Bursa. From north to south 
the main rivers are the Bakir, the Gediz (and its 
tributary, the Kum), the Kiiciik Menderes and the 
Biiyiik Menderes. Communications in this region 
mainly follow the alignment of these valleys. All 
the valleys are deeply entrenched and when the 
rivers that drain them are in spate in winter and 
spring they are liable to break their banks and flood 
the flatter parts of the adjoining land. For this 
reason the settlements and lines of communication 
keep away from the lowest parts of the valley 
bottoms. The Biiyiik Menderes, known as the 
Maeander in classical times, winds in great loops 
through its flood plain, and the English word 
* meander ’ derives from the name and character of 
this river. The Aegean valleys are all well cultivated 
with cereals, vines, olive groves and orchards. 
Settlement is fairly dense, especially round Izmir. 

The mountains bordering the four main river 
valleys are arranged roughly as two horse-shoes of 
differing size, the smaller fitting within the larger. 
The ends of the two horse-shoes reach the sea in 
steep cliffs and in rocky islands close offshore. The 
smaller of the two arcs surrounds the Kiiciik 
Menderes valley ; except for the limestone Kemal 
Pasa Dag, the mountains here are made up of schist 
or granite, forming hump-like summits, of which 
the highest is Boz Dag (7,070 ft.), above Odemis. 
The larger of the two mountain horse-shoes is 
separated from the smaller only by the Gediz and 
Biiyiik Menderes valleys ; it comprises a tangle of 
hills and plateaux seamed by the headstreams of 
many rivers and merging eastwards into the Ana- 
tolian plateau and southwards into the Lycian 
Taurus. In this large mountain horse-shoe, which 
has an average width of 90 miles and a perimeter of 
350 miles, there are several more or less well-defined 
massifs, the highest of which, Murat Dag (7,580 ft.), 
is a prominent feature from the railway between 
Alasehir and Afyon. Much of the mountain area is 
sombre in colour and covered by patches of forest 
and scrub, but there are two regions that add 
variety to the landscape: the first lies north of 
Alasehir, round Kula, where numerous cones of 
extinct volcanoes make a jagged skyline and the 
twisting valleys between them are difficult to enter ; 
the second is the dazzling white landscape of the 
petrified springs near Denizli south of the Biiyiik 
Menderes valley. 


Military Operations 


From a military point of view the Aegean and 
Marmara region is important as lying athwart all 
the routes from the Balkans into central Anatolia. 
Because of the steepness of the hills and coastal 


spurs movement is for the most part restricted to 
about half a dozen well-defined passage-ways which 
follow the main valleys and the cols between them. 
Izmit, Bursa, Balikesir and Izmir are the principal 
Strategic centres controlling these, the chief of 
which are as follows :— 

A. Routes eastwards and southwards from Sea of Marmara 

1. From the Bosporus at Uskiidar to the Sakarya valley 
by way of Izmit. This forms part of the main route from 
European Turkey to Ankara. 

2. From Bandirma to Bursa and Eskisehir. First half of 
the route follows a level plain (marshy in parts) ; second 
half crosses rolling plateau country. 

3. From Bandirma to Balikesir and Izmir, by way of 
Sindirgi and Akhisar and following the Simav (in part), 
Kum and lower Gediz valleys. Another route to Izmir 
branches from this at Balikesir, crossing a series of low cols 
to reach the Aegean at Edremit ; from here the coastal 
plain is followed southwards to Izmir. Balikesir is also the 
starting-point of a route eastwards to Kiitahya, Eskisehir 
and Afyon ; this is followed by the railway. 

B. Routes eastwards and south-eastwards from Izmir 

1. Gediz valley to Alasehir, then across plateau to Usak 
and Afyon (railway only). 

2. Plain south of Izmir to Selcuk, then across narrow col 
to Biyiik Menderes valley which provides a passage-way to 
Denizli and the central plateau (railway only beyond 
Aydin). 

Of all these routes that from the Bosporus east- 
wards is by far the most important and the most 
likely line of advance to the central plateau from 
the west. Along the other routes movement is in 
places hindered by the flooding of the rivers. 
Marshes are found near the two small lakes in the 
Bursa depression, but taken as a whole this area 
offers excellent going at all seasons. Other areas of 
good going include parts of the coastal plain 
between Izmir and Bergama and the valley of the 
Kum River between Manisa and Akhisar where 
gravel soils give a firm surface even in wet weather. 
Some of the most difficult terrain is in the Canakkale 
peninsula, which is a barrier area flanking on the 
west the important north-south line of communica- 
tion from Bandirma to Izmir; terrain is also 
difficult in the heights surrounding the narrow 
trench of the Kiiciik Menderes. In this and in most 
other valleys orchards, vineyards and olive groves 
provide limited cover; in the mountains there 
are considerable areas under forest or brushwood 
(the latter, however, giving little good cover). 
Maquis is found in the Aegean lowlands up to 
2,000 ft. 


Il]. BLAcK SEA COASTLANDS AND NORTHERN 
MOUNTAINS 


Terrain 

This region includes nearly 700 miles of the Black 
Sea coast from the Sakarya River to the Soviet 
frontier and a belt of country extending from 50 to 
100 miles inland. Although there are a few small 
stretches of plain along the coast, the region is pre- 
dominantly mountainous, with many narrow, 
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Irmak, rise in the plateaux far to the south. East of 
the Yesil Irmak, however, where the mountains are 
higher, there is a more clearly defined watershed line 


the Yegil Irmak are described separately owing 10 
the differences between them in relief, drainage and 
vegetation. 


Western Section (Sakarya River to Yesil Irmak). 
In this section steep-sided and forested foothills 
border a discontinuous coastal lowland which is 
everywhere narrow, except in the west where it 
broadens to form the important Sakarya plain. 
Further inland the region comprises a succession of 
parallel east-west ranges separated by longitudinal 
valleys and cross-wise narrow gorges. 

The plain, which forms the western 
border of the region, is the only large alluvial tract 
along the Black Sea coast. Itis over 800 square miles 
in area and its southern edge forms a continuation 
of the Izmit lowland already described in Region II. 
There is some cereal cultivation and most of the 
plain is well-settled, especially in its southern half, 
round Adapazari. 

Eastwards of the Sakarya plain the coastal belt is 
largely made up of wooded heights, arranged in 
descending terraces and reaching the sea in bluffs 
or cliffs. The area of level land is very small, and 
movement along the coast is almost everywhere 
difficult (for this reason, communication between 
one part of the coast and another is usually by sea 
perdi: Eeptal oe oe ty 

tween i peninsula, 
where the hills, seamed by numerous short ravines 
and rising to heights of from 3,000 to 5,000 ft. 
within a few miles of the shore, leave little or no 
plain. The steepest and most inhospitable section 
is the 70-mile stretch from Inebolu eastwards to 
Ayancik. Evergreen scrub covers the lower 
of the hills up to about 1,000 ft., above which grows 


dense deciduous forest of oak, beech and chestnut, , 


with some conifers at higher levels. Much of the 
natural forest has, however, been cleared in the 


region. 
the chain of heights is made by the Hargit valley 
which, combined with the Zigana pass to the north 
of it, provides much the easiest route from Trabzon 
to Erzurum and the eastern frontier. South-east of 


rm of this longitudinal trough is too 
rugged to provide a feasible line of movement, but 
‘western arm, drained by the Kelkit Irmak, is 


Erzurum to Ardahan and the Russian frontier. 


Military Operations 

The parallel alignment of coast, mountain chains 
and intermontane valleys makes this region unsuit- 
able for military operations on a considerable scale. 


and armour. The chief exceptions are the ovas or 
upland basins which form a noticeable feature of the 
relief west of the Yegil Irmak and which provide 
islands of reasonably easy terrain set within a sea of 
forbidding heights. Over the whole region, but 
more especially in the east where the mountains are 
higher, heavy snow in winter and spring adds to the 


difficulty of movement (some of the passes are 


into Anatolia from the Black Sea coast. Only in the 
Sakarya plain is movement at all easy and this 
plain has added importance since it connects not far 
inland with the main road from Istanbul to Ankara. 
Elsewhere along the Black Sea coast the obstacles to 
a southward advance are considerable. Although 
roads lead inland from Samsun, Sinop, Zonguldak, 
Eregli and Trabzon, the steepness of the coastal 
Tanges greatly restricts movement, Finally, the 
possibility of advance along the coastal plain is 
precluded by its narrowness and by the steepness of 
the hills which in some regions drop sheer to the sea. 


TV, CenTRAL ANATOLIAN PLATEAU 
Terrain 


The central plateau of Anatolia is a region of 
varied and complex relief, It is true that quite large 
areas are flat or undulating and that the whole has 
an average altitude of 2,000 to 4,000 ft. ; but the 
general level is frequently broken by mountains and 
by rocky, steep-sided bluffs, and no short generaliza- 
tion is possible on the broad physical characteristics. 
One important feature is, however, common to the 
whole region. This is its semi-arid or arid character, 
caused mainly by its central position in the rain 
shadow of the surrounding mountains. The total 
area of the region is rather more than 70,000 square 
miles, or nearly one quarter of the area of Turkey, 
It is bordered on the south and south-east by the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus mountains and on the west 
by the line of hills west of Kiitahya and Afyon. In 
the north there is no clear boundary between the 
hills of the plateau and those of the Pontic ranges, 
and the line drawn here separates only approxi- 
mately the predominant west-east trend in the 
northern mountains from the confused and mani- 
fold trends of the plateau. 

The plateau may be divided into two sub-regions, 
based on their difference in relief and drainage. The 
first lies in the north and north-east and comprises 
a series of rolling uplands drained by the upper 
courses of the Sakarya, Kizil Irmak and Yesil 
Irmak. The second is made up of several inland 
drainage basins, forming open, dry steppe country ; 
itincludes Tuz Gdli (* Salt Lake *) in the centre and 
the chain of basins along the southern rim from 
Afyon to Kayseri ; the latter are separated from the 
Tuz Golii plains by a belt of uplands and several 
isolated volcanoes. 

The Northern Uplands, This considerable area of 
undulating, often rocky, hills and winding incised 
valleys extends from K iitahya in the west to Sivas in 
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the east, a distance of over 350 miles. Its north- 
south extent varies from 100 to 200 miles. The 
western half comprises the catchment basin of the 
upper Sakarya River; most of this area lies 
between 3,000 and 4,000 ft. above sea level, though 
there are several rounded summits nearly 6,000 ft. 
high, In some parts, hill and valley meet with little 
break of slope ; in others there is frequent alterna- 
tion of steep and gentle gradients, The Sakarya 
River and its tributaries have winding courses and 
their channels are for the most part deeply cut, with, 
however, a fertile, if restricted, strip of plain along 
their banks (there are no deep gorges or ravines, as 
in the valleys of the Pontic ranges). Although these 
strips of plain allow relatively easy movement along 
the valleys, the main routes keep to the plateau, 
except for the railway from Eskisehir to Ankara 
which follows the valley of the Porsuk River nearly 
to its confluence with the Sakarya. Near this con- 
fluence and that of the Ankara Suyu are some of the 
most extensive plains in the whole basin. Both the 
valleys and the adjoining hills are covered by poor 
grass or scrub and the fertile parts are cultivated 
(the area between Eskisehir and Ankara is one of 
the chief grain-growing regions of Turkey); 
patches of forest are found between Eskisehir and 
Afyon and in the more broken higher country close 
to the northern border of the basin. The population 
in the cultivated area is fairly dense ; elsewhere the 
settlements are widely scattered, 


The area forming the watershed between the 
Sakarya and Kizil Irmak basins has a varied 
scenery owing to the outcropping of many different 
types of rock. Volcanic rocks, including grey or 
reddish lavas, breccias and serpentines, abut on and 
sometimes overlie beds of schist, sandstone or lime- 
stone. These are all seen within a few miles of 
Ankara which lies in the upper valley of the Ankara 
Soe above the narrow belt of alluvium that lines 
its floor. 


A short distance east of Ankara the land falls to 
the deep trench of the Kizil Irmak. The upper 
reaches of this river and the Yesil Irmak drain the 
eastern half of the northern uplands. This is an 
area of rolling uplands with rounded summits rising 
to 5,000 or 6,000 ft., and with deeply cut, terraced 
valleys providing strips of cultivation and sites for 
settlement. In the extreme east near Sivas, the 
uplands reach over 7,000 ft (in Ak Dag) and the 
slopes are steeper and rougher than elsewhere, 
Some stretches of valley are broad and open, 
forming ovas, others are narrow and trench-like. 
‘The largest single ova is that formed by the 100-mile 
stretch of the Kizil Irmak valley from Kalecik to 
Osmancik ; smaller ones are found in the east-west 
sections of the Cekerek and Yesil Irmak above 
Amasya. As in the upper Sakarya basin, movement 
is not generally difficult on the plateau proper; 


although there are local obstacles in the broken 
country near streams, most of the routes avoid the 
valleys, except for the railway from Sivas to Samsun, 
which follows part of the Yesil Irmak valley, and 
the railway from Kayseri to Ankara, which follows 
the Delice Irmak for much of its course. The most 
difficult going is found in the volcanic area round 
Ushisar : here, volcanic ash and lavas have been 
eroded into top-heavy pillars, triangular blocks, and 
contorted, fantastic shapes ; in some parts of the 
soft volcanic beds (mainly tuffs) are the remains of 
rude dwellings constructed by anchorites and 
monks in the Middle Ages. Vegetation as a whole 
is very sparse, consisting mainly of thin green cover 
which provides grazing for herds and flocks. 
The central and southern inland drainage basins. 
i an unending vision of rolling and rough uplands 
is the abiding impression of the traveller moving 
east or west from Ankara, further south the land- 
scape is more truly plateau-like, with barren, gently 
inclined plains, occasionally broken by steep, rocky 
hills and bluffs, Drainage is entirely inland to a 
series of lakes or marshy depressions, the largest of 
which is Tuz Gili. This lake, which lies at 2,950 ft. 
above sea level, is shallow and, except for a few 
small deep patches, dries out every summer, salt 
crust forming on its surface. It is bordered by dry 
plains, with oases of cultivation, on the south and 
west, but on the east its shores are closely confined 
by the high escarpment of Koca Dag. There is 
some swampy ground and salt waste close to the 
luke, especially -at its southern end, though the 
swamp soon gives place to firm soils, permitting 
cross-country movement by wheeled vehicles for 
much of the year. The going is only poor in winter 
and early spring when rain and snow make the soils 
heavy and the surface slippery. These conditions 
also obtain in the extensive barren wastes between 
the plains round Tuz Golii and those round Konya 
and Karaman ; this is one of the driest parts of 
Turkey and, owing to the paucity of wells and to the 
absence of perennial rivers, the supply of water 
rather than the difficulty of terrain is the limiting 
factor to movement. There are, however, isolated 
groups of dormant volcanoes bordering the 
southern rim of this desiccated zone, including Kara 
Dag, Karaca Dag and Melendiz Dag, and these are 
obstacles to cross-country movement. 

The chain of relatively well-watered basins along 
the southern rim of the Anatolian plateau contrast 
sharply with the desolate country just described, 
These basins, which extend in a curve from Afyon 
in the west to Kayseri in the east, are fed by streams 
from the Taurus mountains, a source of water 
denied to the Tuz Gold plains. This fact, combined 
with the absence of serious terrain difficulties within 
and between the basins, contributed largely to the 
historical importance of Afyon, Konya (Iconium) 
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and Karaman through which passed one of the 
main caravan routes eastwards from the Aegean to 
eastern Turkey and Syria. The route has equal 
importance to-day since it carries the only railway 
line in the southern part of central Anatolia ; it is 
followed by a road from Afyon to Konya and by 


‘another from Ulukisla to Sivas, but no road at 


present connects Konya and Ulukisla. In all the 
basins there are broad, open plains, especially south 
of Konya, though movement is restricted in parts 
by areas of marsh (as near Konya and Yenihisar) 
much of which dries out in summer, and by the 
three lakes occupying the small basins between 
Afyon and IIgin. Between the southern shore of 
Akgehir Gold and the wall of the Taurus, there is 
only a strip of plain 2 to 5 miles wide and this carries 
both road and railway. Irrigation is widely prac- 
tised in most of these upland plains ; cereals, 
tobacco and fruit are cultivated. The average 
altitude of the basins is about 3,000 ft., roughly the 
same as Tuz Goll, and the broken hill-country 
between them ranges from 3,500 to 3,500 ft. above 
sea level. Some of the hills, like those bordering the 
Konya basin on the north, are severely eroded and 
stand up like jagged teeth above the plains. They 
are outliers of, or spurs from, the higher land to the 
north and south. The most prominent landmark in 
the whole region is the high volcanic mass of 
Erciyas Dag (12,840 fi.), which has a commanding 
isolated position south of Kayseri overlooking the 
marshy depression of Sultansazligi. 
Military Operations 
Although going is often bad locally, in no other 
region of Turkey is there such a high proportion of 
‘open plains or gently undulating steppe country 
with few serious obstacles to movement, Heavy 
rain and snow in winter and early spring hinder 
operations by rendering the soils heavy and muddy, 
but at other times the weather is not likely to affect 
movement. The most extensive areas of good going 
lie south of Tuz Gdlii and between Konya and 
Karaman. Since there are few wells between Tuz 
Gli and Konya, an adequate water supply would 
be a problem if large bodies of troops were involved 
in this area, Going is restricted locally by patches of 
marsh and by numerous isolated groups of moun- 
tains, their rocky slopes frequently rising sharply 
from the plains or, as in the north, from the deep 
terraced valleys of the Sakarya and Kizil Irmak. 
‘There are, however, no long and continuous ranges 
and, though the mountain mass itself may form a 
barrier to movement (like Elma Dag cast of 
Ankara), it can always be by-passed. The Sakarya 
and Kizil Irmak are obstacles throughout the year, 
though they can probably be forded in summer. 
Although troops can move easily in this region 
the almost total lack of cover would be a handicap 
to large-scale operations, Forests used to be fairly 


extensive in the northern rim, but extravagant felling 
in the past has denuded almost the whole area and 
there are to-day only a few scattered patches, 
mainly between Eskisehir and Afyon. In the rest of 
the region the rainfall is too low to support more 
than a scanty vegetation of grass and low scrub. 


V. SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS AND. 
MEDITERRANEAN COASTLANDS* 

Terrain 

This is a complex region of wild, often impene- 
trable mountains, of hill-girt lakes, of defiles, scarps 
and open plains. In this great variety of terrain, the 
mountains predominate, from the tangled knot of 
the Lycian Taurus in the extreme west to the main 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus ranges in the centre and 
cast, They start close to the Dalaman valley, 
north-east of Rhodes, and trace a great winding line 
eastwards for over 500 miles, ending at the 
watershed south of Sivas. From the Mediterranean, 
and even from Cyprus more than 50 miles distant, 
they appear as a prominent landmark, a wall of 
brown and grey rock capped by a mantle of snow. 
‘The mountains fringe two areas of coastal plain, the 
‘one round Antalya (Adalia) the other round Adana, 
which have been built up by alluvium from numer- 
ous streams and their area increased perhaps by a 
slight fall in sea level during geologically recent 
times. Along the rest of the coast there is only a 
narrow shelf or strip between the mountains and the 
sea, though to the south-east the funnel-shaped 
valley with Antakya (Antioch) at its head leads 
inland to a small plain adjoining the Syrian frontier. 
This plain forms part of the Hatay region acquired 
by Turkey in 1939 from the (then) French depen- 
dency of Syria. 

The Western Taurus and Antalya Lowland. This 
sub-region comprises a series of complex mountain 
ranges shaped like an inverted V enclosing the 
Gulf of Antalya and the strip of lowland at its head. 
Each arm of the V is roughly 350 miles in length 
and the two meet in the Sultan Daglari (ca, 9,000 ft.) 
which is a prominent feature seen from the railway 
between Afyon and Konya. Both arms—if such 
they can be called, for they are in fact made up not 
of one but of several ranges—reach the sea in a high 
rocky and indented coastline. Although the moun- 
tains here are lower than those further east, few 
parts of Turkey are as difficult of access and for 
that reason so little known. It is especially true of 
the parts nearest the coast, where dense forests of 
pine or cedar clothe many of the slopes and add to 
the difficulties of cross-country movement, The 
Lycian Taurus mountains west of the Antalya low- 
land are equally difficult to penetrate. They trend 
from north to south, their summits ranging from 

1Sce map, *The High Taurus and Cilician Plain,” 
facing p. 17—14. 
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8,000 ft. to nearly 10,000 ft. in height, and between 
them are small plateau basins, or, at lower levels, 
deep ravines. The Dalaman and Koca (Xanthus) 
valleys do not offer feasible routes inland since they 
are too narrow and precipitous for easy movement. 
The most southerly plateau basin of any size is that 
round Elmali (4,000 ft. above sea level) where there 
is much open country lightly forested with juniper 
and scrub. The density and extent of forest 
decreases northwards and is scanty in some of the 
basins, no doubt partly because the sheltering 
mountains form an effective rain-barrier, but also 
partly because much of the basement rock is porous 
limestone. The presence of limestone, allowing 
underground drainage, may also account for the 
freshness of the water in the Burdur and Egridir 
lakes, which have no visible or surface outlet. This 
theory is supported by the fact that the larger 
Beysehir Lake, lying in a non-porous basin, is salty. 
In this so-called ‘ Turkish Lake District ’ the trend 
of the main ranges sweeps round to the south-east 
and continues in this direction as far as the deeply 
cut valley of the Gék Su which provides a route 
inland to Karaman from Silifke (Seleucia) on the 
Mediterranean. Movement is, however, severely 
restricted, since, as in the Lycian Taurus, there is the 
same alternation of mountain range and plateau 
basin, of forested coastal heights and boulder- 
strewn ravines. The few settlements are confined to 
the lake and valley depressions and to the small 
harbours along the coast. 

The Antalya lowland, tucked in between the 
western and eastern ranges, is composed of level 
tracts broken by terraces with edges from 100 to 
200 ft. high. Antalya is built on a terrace top, close 
to a steep cliff over which numerous waterfalls 
tumble into the sea. From this town a motor road 
leads northwards across the mountains to Burdur 
and Afyon. Though not an easy route it is the only 
practicable one across the western Taurus chains. 
The rivers crossing the lowland, the Aksu and 
K6prii, are obstacles in winter and spring, but have 
little water in summer. 


The main Taurus and Anti-Taurus ranges. The 
main backbone of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus 
mountains differs in its alignment from, and is 
higher than, the Lycian Taurus. Thus, the trend of 
the ranges are north-east/south-west and there are 
several summits more than 1,000 ft. higher than 
those further west. But in the steepness of the 
slopes, in the density of the forest covering and in 
the general impenetrability, there is little difference 
between the one and the other. This part of the 
Taurus comprises three main ranges, Bolkar Dag, 
Toros Dag and Ala Daj, the first two of which over- 
lap. The summits, mainly of bare limestone and 
snow-capped from November to June, increase in 
height north-eastwards, the highest, that of Kaldi in 
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the Ala Dag, reaching 12,250 ft. above sea level. 


Since the main Taurus ranges lie athwart the 
direct line of communication between central 
Anatolia and the ‘ fertile crescent’ of Syria and 
Iraq, the one possible routeway through them (from 
Ulukisla to Tarsus via the Cilician Gates) has had 
considerable importance throughout history, The 
route passes between Toros Dag and Ala Dag, 
where they have been severely fractured and where 
the Yesiloluk and Cakit torrents have cut deeply 
into the ranges. It is a wild and difficult route, 
winding through precipitous gorges overshadowed 
by towering crags, but, despite these hazards, there 
has been a road through the * Gates’ since about 
the 4th century B.c. Alexander the Great passed 
through it and it has been a passage-way for armies 
up to modern times ; the Crusaders called it the 
‘Gate of Judas’ because it was the betrayer of their 
safety. The railway branches from the traditional 
route south of Pozanti and reaches the Cilician plain 
by a more direct route through several miles of 
tunnels. 


The Anti-Taurus range continues the line of the 
Taurus north-eastwards and comprises a series of 
roughly parallel, closely-packed chains separated 
from each other by long, narrow valleys. They end 
fairly abruptly both in the north-east close to the 
Sivas-Malatya road, and, in the south-west, a little 
north of Kozan. Although lower than the Taurus 
(no summit is higher than 10,200 ft.), they are 
equally difficult to penetrate, perhaps more so, 
because all the slopes are steep or precipitous and 
there is dense forest, particularly in the south. 


The Cilician plain and the Hatay region. The 
coastal lowlands south-east of the Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus ranges are known by various names—the 
Cilician plain, after the old province of that name, 
or the plain of Adana, after its principal town, or the 
Seyhan lowland, after the name of one of the chief 
rivers, or the Cukurova plain. It is one of the 
largest areas of lowland in Turkey, covering about 
1,750 square miles and comprising alluvium and 
other sediments brought down by the Seyhan and 
Ceyhan rivers. West and south of Adana the plain 
is flat, densely settled and well cultivated (mainly 
cotton) ; but east and north of this town it rises to 
250 ft. above sea level and is much less fertile and 
has consequently fewer settlements than the 
western parts. In both areas of plain there are 
stretches of marsh and, though a considerable 
amount of work has been done to control the main 
rivers by the construction of dykes, floods are still 
a menace in the winter and spring, There are 
barrages at Tarsus, Adana and Ceyhan and a 
system of distributory canals designed to drain the 
marshes and to provide sufficient water for 
irrigation, 
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A narrow belt of low hills (Misis Dag) separates 
the lowlands round Adana from the strip of plain 
skirting the Gulf of Iskenderun. Where a spur of 
these hills approaches Gavur Dag, which forms the 
backbone of the Hatay region, is the famous 
*“Amanus Gates’ (now called the Kelekéy or 
Toprakkale Pass), famous because through it have 
passed the armies of many conquerors, including 
Xenophon and Alexander the Great. Iskenderun 
(Alexandretta) lies in this coastal plain, commanding 
the route eastwards across the steep-sided and 
forested Gavur Dag (Amanus) and Nur Dag via the 
Beilan Pass to the Antakya (Antioch) valley near 
the Syrian frontier. The lowlands north-east of 
Antakya provide a channel of movement towards 
Fevzipasa and Maras. These towns are also served 
by the important road/rail route from the Adana 
plain. Forests of oak and Aleppo pine clothe the 
mountains of the Hatay up to heights. of 6,000 ft. ; 
Mediterranean brushwood, orchards and vineyards 
cover the lower slopes (below 1,000 ft.) and the 
coastal plain along the Gulf of Iskenderun. 
Military Operations 

The Taurus and Anti-Taurus ranges separate the 
plateau of central Anatolia from the southern 
coastal plain, just as the Pontic region separates it 
from the northern coastal plain. For hundreds of 
miles the mountains have an average elevation of 
about 9,000 ft. and, since their slopes are almost 
continuously steep and often heavily forested, they 
are an almost insurmountable obstacle to move- 
ment. The Cilician Gates is in fact too confined in 
narrow gorges to be a satisfactory channel for large 
forces : the going through the pass is as difficult 
and steep as any on the North-West Frontier of 
Pakistan. So narrow is the defile that movement of 
wheeled vehicles off the road is impossible. Only 
two other feasible routes lead from the Medi- 
terranean to the central plateau ; the one, starting 
from Silifke, follows the lower Gok Su valley, then 
crosses the Taurus mountains to Karaman; the 
other connects Antalya with Burdur and Afyon 
through the northern part of the Lycian Taurus. 
But neither of the routes is easy, because the terrain 
through which they pass is often rough and there 
are many defiles. 

The plains of this region, round Antalya and 
Adana respectively, are not so favourable for move- 
ment as their low relief would suggest. In the 
Antalya lowland this is because the stretches of 
plain are broken by terrace ledges running approxi- 
mately west to east over which the rivers fall 
precipitously. In the Adana lowland the going 
is made difficult by the heaviness of the black cotton 
soil which easily becomes waterlogged, by patches 
of marsh and by numerous dykes and irrigation 
channels. There is little cover, except for a few 
scattered trees and orchards. It should be noted 
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that continuous movement along the coast between 
these plains is almost impossible, especially between 
Alanya and Anamur where there is not even a track. 
Eastwards from the Adana plain there is a road/rail 
route across the mountains to Maras and Malatya 
via the Aksu valley (it is followed by the new 
strategic * American’ road to Erzurum which is 
not yet completed). East of Toprakkale this 
route crosses the northern part of the Amanus 
range which further south forms a strong barrier 
between the plain round Iskenderun and that 
round Antakya near the Syrian frontier. 


VI. EASTERN HIGHLANDS! 
Terrain 

This region includes the greater part of what used 
to be Turkish Armenia and Kurdistan. No other 
region has such a high average elevation and within 
it are the highest peaks in the country. Most of the 
valleys lie at heights of from 4,000 to 6,000 ft. and 
only a small part of the Aras valley in the extreme 
east lies less than 3,000 ft. above sea level. Moun- 
tains tower above the plains and valleys, sometimes 
in continuous barriers reaching over 10,000 ft., like 
Munzur Dag south of Erzincan, sometimes in 
isolated volcanic peaks, like Mt. Ararat (Agri Dag, 
16,915 ft.) and Siiphan Dag (14,040 ft.). This is 
indeed the roof of Turkey, comprising several chains 
of mountains extending eastwards from Sivas to the 
frontiers with the Soviet Union and Persia. In the 
mountains and valleys, the predominant trend is 
east-west. In the north the regional boundary 
follows the southernmost range of the Pontic moun- 
tains and in the south the Iraqi frontier which 
encloses the Kurdish Taurus and Kurdish Alps. 
Within these borders are the headstreams of several 
great rivers, including the Firat (Euphrates) and 
Aras, and the large lake of Van which is girdled by 
mountains and has no outlet. In the following 
account the major river basins are described 
together because of their similarity and interdepen- 
dence ; a separate section deals with the inland 
drainage basin of Van and with the Kurdish Alps to 
the south of it. 

The Upper Firat and Aras Basins. Much of the 
area is mountainous, with many east-west trending 
ranges which determine in large part the pattern of 
the river valleys. That part of the Firat valley where 
it cuts through the Kurdish Taurus to enter the low- 
lands is roughly rectangular, with two almost 
parallel arms, the Firat proper (or Kara Su) in the 
north and the Murat Su in the south. Both have 
similar features. For part of their courses they 
meander calmly across pancake plains of soft and 
fertile lava soils, while in others they rush and hiss 
through canyons many miles long. Thus, although 
there are broad plains, cup-like because surrounded 
by mountains, round Erzurum (6,100 ft.) and 


1 See map, ‘ Eastern Turkey,” facing p. 17—16, 


deep gorge at Atma about the same distance below 
this town, but the longest and most formidable 
series of gorges lies near Kemaliye, where the river 


fs . 
the open stretches (round Geng and Palu) are not 


enters its gorge east of Malatya. 
The third considerable river in this region, the 


avenue of communication eastwards to the Soviet 
frontier, It has a flat or gently undulating surface 
drained by a tributary of the Aras and is connected 


with the Hasankale plain by an easy pass west of high 


Sarikamis. 

All three main rivers—the Firat, the Murat and 
the Aras—are obstacles to movement throughout 
the year. This is especially true in winter and 
spring, the period of maximum flow. Mountains 
border these valleys on every side, The Pontic 
ranges which flank the Firat and Aras on the north 
have been described under Region III (see p, 17-9). 
Along the southern border of the region is a long 
semi-circle of mountains with an average elevation 
of 7,000 ft. and with numerous passes which give 
reasonable access from the Murat valley to the 
plains round Diyarbakir, In the complex tangle of 
highlands between these northern and southern 


Firat and the Murat ; east of it, lava plateaux and 
isolated volcanoes are the most common features, 
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north-west to beyond 
west to the Kurdish Taurus ; of 
prominent are Siphan Dag (14,040 ft.) and 
Dag (9,676 ft.) overlooking Lake Van. 


The Van Basin and Kurdish Alps. The importance 
of volcanic processes in the make-up of eastern 


; 
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i fluctuations in the area of the lake, It 
is the largest lake in the country and has an area of 
1,460 square miles, or six times that of the Lake of 
Geneva. Hills and mountains closely overshadow 
its shores ; on the north and west are the smoothly 
featured slopes of the Siphan and Nemrut vol- 
canoes ; on the south and east the rocky spurs of 
the Kurdish Alps. The lake itself is 5,640 ft, above 
sea level, but the mountains rear up many thousands. 
of feet above it and for grandeur of landscape this 


but the three small lakes (Nemrut, Nazik and Hagli) 
west of it are reported to have fresh water. 


The mountains south of Lake Van are among the 


‘Taurus by the important Bitlis pass. It is a wild, 
inaccessible region and is one of the least-known 
parts of Turkey. ‘The mountains are reminiscent of 
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frequently have a pastoral flavour, as Av-i-Barkhan 
“the water for lambs,’ Givri Chevrosk ‘the hare’s 
ear’ and Dola Berana ‘ the little goat’s leap.’ This 
is a region of forbidding precipices, serrated ridges 
and pinnacles ‘ pointing like daggers to the heavens,’ 
as one Assyrian writer describes them. The higher 
summits, snow-capped for much of the year, are 
over 11,000 ft. and the highest of all, Hakkari Dag, 
is 13,670 ft. above sea level. The valleys are deeply 
carved and are drained mainly by the headstreams 
of the Great Zab and the Botan, a tributary of the 
Tigris. One of the hills overlooking the Botan 
valley bears the Kurdish name Nuh-i-Giran, or 
“descent of Noah,’ tradition claiming it as the 
resting place of the Ark (it should be noted, how- 
ever, that tradition makes these claims in other parts 
of the eastern highlands, notably in the Ararat 
district). 

Although the Kurdish Alps are largely barren 
and rocky, many of the upland valleys and alps 
(vailas) provide pasture-land. The whole area used 
to be better settled than it is now and many of the 
present population are nomadic Kurdish tribes who 
pasture their flocks here in the summer months. At 
heights of from 6,500 to 7,500 ft. the mountains are 
lightly covered with juniper, where the slope per- 
mits ; at lower levels are scattered forests of oak, 
sycamore and ash. Shrubs of gum tragacanth, 
about 19 in. high, are seen on some of the upland 
pastures. 


Military Operations 


Strategically, this is one of the most important 
regions of Turkey since it includes all the most likely 
lines of advance from the Soviet Union and Persia 
into central Anatolia from the east. It has been a 
routeway and battleground for many centuries ; 
the Anabasis of Xenophon describes the northward 
march of the Greek army across it in the winter of 
401 B.c. (almost the only occasion in history of pro- 
longed winter operations in this area) ; it was the 
scene of struggles in Roman and Byzantine times 
and a zone of passage for the Mongol and Turkish 
hordes from central Asia. In the present century 
there was widespread fighting between the Turks 
and Russians in this region during the 1914-18 war. 


From a military point of view, the most striking 
feature in the region is the east-north-east/west- 
south-west alignment of hills and valleys (except in 
the Kurdish Alps), roughly at right angles to the 
trend of the eastern frontier. This alignment facili- 
tates access into eastern Turkey from the Soviet 
Union and over the most northerly part of the 
Turko-Persian frontier. Although in general 
movement is difficult for large bodies of troops and 
for vehicles, there are four well-marked lines of 
advance from the Russian and Persian frontiers 
westwards ;— 


(1) From Leninakan (in U.S.S.R.) and Kars via 
Sarikamis to Erzurum and Erzincan in the upper Firat 
(Kara Su) valley. It should be noted that the shorter route 
following the Aras all the way from the frontier is precluded 
by the narrowness of its valley between Tuzluca and 
Karakurt, 

(2) From the Persian frontier near Dogubayazit (south 
of Ararat) to Erzurum by way of the A@ri plain (this is 
part of the main route from Tabriz to Erzurum and 
Trabzon ; it joins the route from Kars at Horasan, about 
40 miles east of Erzurum). A branch from this route runs 
from Igdir on the Kamarlu-Igdir-Kagizman route over the 
Chingil pass to Dogubayazit. 

(3) From Dogubayazit south-westwards by way of the 
Teperiz pass to the comparatively level plain between Ala 
Dag and Van GOlii, thence via Mus and the Murat valley 
to Capakcur (Bing6l), Elazig and Malatya. 

(4) A more difficult route runs along the southern shore 
of Lake Van to join route (3) in the Mus plain. This forms 
part of the route from Tabriz to Mus by way of Marand 
and Van, 

The route through Kars is the most important of 
the four, because it provides the most direct line of 
advance into central Anatolia from the eastern 
frontier. The Turks recognize the strategic signifi- 
cance of this route and their main defence lines in 
the east are found along it, especially east of 
Erzurum in a belt from Palandéken Dag through 
the Deveboynu pass to Karacagil Dag. In the plains 
round Kars, Pasinler (Hasankale) and Erzurum 
there is ample room for the use of paratroops and 
for deployment. The other, more difficult, routes 
also pass through broad areas of firm and level 
ground (e.g., round Aleskirt, Malazgirt and Mus), 
but there are several stretches of hilly or mountain- 
ous country to cross (e.g., the Kiz Kasan pass 
between Agri and Horasan, the Teperiz pass 
between Dogubayazit and Muradiye and the rocky 
spurs between Van and Tatvan). Movement off the 
road may be good locally, but is usually difficult in 
that there is little or no cover along any of the routes 
since trees are rare, except south of Van G®lii. 
Snow covers the whole of the region from Novem- 
ber to April or May and during the period of 
melting movement of vehicles is likely to be 
seriously hindered or stopped altogether. When the 
ground is frozen, however, properly equipped 
troops should be able to move without much 
difficulty. 


If the trend of relief may be said to favour an 
east-west advance into Turkey, the mountain 
country between the two passageways of the Firat 
and Murat provides a possible base from which 
guerillas could disturb and harry invading columns 
to the north or south. After the Russian occupation 
of Erzurum and Erzincan in 1916 it was realized 
that control of the Bing! and Dersim massifs to 
the south was needed to protect their left flank. In 
the ensuing operations the Russians moved withcom- 
parative ease through this central area, which con- 
sists mainly of flat-topped plateaux and steep 
furrowed slopes. The direct line of advance from 
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the Erzurum-Hasankale region southwards to Mus 
and Bingdl, via the Hinis upland east of Bingdl, 
seems indeed to offer as good an approach to the 
Murat valley as the more round-about and tra- 
ditional approach by way of Agri and Malazgirt, 
but to-day this region has few or no motorable 
roads. 

The southern belt of mountains between the 
Murat valley and Diyarbakir is not in general an 
insuperable obstacle 1o movement, though that part 
of it south of Mus (Kurtik Dag) proved an effective 
barrier to a southward advance by the Russians in 
1916, One of the chief routes across these southern 
mountains makes use of the low Maden pass just 
east of Hazar (Goletik) Golii ; another route is that 
over the Bitlis pass close to the south-western tip of 
Lake Van (this pass is rugged and offers many 
excellent defence positions). There is little room for 
large-scale movement round Van Golii, except in 
the plain near the town of Van, and in the Saray 
(Kazim Pasar) plain further east ; both these could 
be made a base for the concentration of forces. The 
Kurdish Alps east of Bitlis and south of Van are 
a formidable barrier, and there are no practicable 
through-routes. 


VIL. SOUTH-EASTERN PLAINS 
Terrain 

This region comprises a semi-circular area of 
undulating plain merging southwards into the 
Syrian desert and bordered on the west, north and 
east by the Kurdish Taurus and Kurdish Alps. The 
plains are bordered by an are of highlands, by the 
Kurdish Taurus on the west and north, and by the 
Kurdish Alps on the north-east. The Firat crosses 
the western part of the region and the Dicle the 
eastern part. Between the valleys is a low, lava- 
capped upland from which rises the much eroded 
cone of the Karaca Dag volcano (6,295 ft.). The 
plains have an average elevation of 2,000 ft. above 
sea level. 

The Firat and Dicle and their tributaries flow in 
incised channels below the general level of the 
plains and have little cultivated land in their valley 
bottoms. Most of the settlements are built cither 
some distance away from the rivers or on bluffs 
overlooking them. The ancient fortress town of 
Diyarbakir lies on a steep-sided hill close to a bend 
in the Dicle. The river is here quite broad (up to 
300 yd. at flood-time, i.e, from March to June), 
but further downstream it narrows and below its 
confluence with the Botan is in places barely 100 ft, 
wide. The Firat is rather more uniform in width 
after leaving the series of gorges through the 
Kurdish Taurus: at Birecik near the Syrian 
frontier it is reported to be 300 yd. across in periods 
of normal flow, widening to 800 yd. during the 


spring floods ; the average depth of the river 
point is about S ft. Sree eer 
is too deep and flows too swiftly to be 
Water for irrigation is drawn from the river by 
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control these plains. It lies on the railway from 
Malatya to Kurtalan (at the southern approach to 
the Bitlis pass) and at a point in the plains where the 
Dicle and Firat run closest to each other. The defile 
in the Dicle valley some distance below Diyarbakir 
has caused the main route southward to branch 
from the river at this town and pursue a course 
through hilly country to Mardin and so to the 
frontier at Nusaybin. The alignment of the Firat 
also has an important influence upon communica- 
tions ; thus, the route from Diyarbakir westwards 
to Maras or Aleppo keeps to the plains east of the 
deeply incised river and crosses it only at Birecik 
near the Syrian frontier. Both rivers are obstacles 
at all seasons, but especially in spring when they 
are in flood. The local kelleks, or rafts made of 
timber supported on inflated sheepskins, might be 
used for ferrying ; they are steered by long bars and 
are almost unsinkable. 

‘The plains that make up the greater part of this 
region provide good going for most of the year, 
though they are boulder-strewn near the Syrian 
frontier ; little rain falls to make the ground heavy. 
Because of the low rainfall, and the porosity of some 
of the soils, there is only a limited water supply. 
Cover is generally poor since the plains are treeless, 
except for some oak-scrub west of Diyarbakir, and 
pens mulberries and planes along the river 
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MARMARA AND AEGEAN REGION 


. Scenery a few miles west of Manisa. 


. Rolling scrub-covered hills between Susurluk and Balikesir, 
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MARMARA AND AEGEAN REGION 


. Sharply undulating country north of Bursa, 


5. Scrub-covered hills between Yalova and Gemlik 


Looking north-east over Lake Sapunca. 


6, Small port of Gemlik, at head of Gulf of Gemlik, Modern artificial silk factory (bottom right), 
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j MARMARA AND AEGEAN REGION MARMARA AND AEGEAN RUGION 


9. Open downland between Lzmit and Istanbul. 


8. Temple of Artemis at Sardis, 
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14. Valley of Coruh Fiver near Bayburt, 16, Coruh valley near Artvin. 


15, Western outskirts of Gilmisane, in Pontic mountains. Note narrow tree- and scrub-covered valley, and bare, 
Jagged rock range in background. 


17, Haldizan Dag, north-east of Bayburt, in Pontic mountains, 
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BLACK SEA COASTLANDS AND NORTHERN MOUNTAINS 


Country near summit of Zigana Pass, in Pontic mountains, a few miles north 
of Torul village. 
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CENTRAL ANATOLIAN PLATEAU 


19, Barren eroded hills overlooking Incesu valley near Elmadag, 20 miles east of Ankara. 


20. Kizilirmak valley—Valley of Habesirmagi (tributary of Kizilirmak) just north of Zara. 
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>, MEDITERRANEAN COASTLANDS AND SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 


Temple of Aphrodite at Aphrodisias, in south-west Turkey. 


22, Taurus mountains—Entrance to Cilician Gates, only practicable passage-way between central Anatolian 
plateau and Adana plain, 
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25. 


Mount Ararat rising above an extensive upland plain. 
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Mount Ararat rising above an extensive upland plain. 
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27. Valley of River Murat near Pertek. 
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EASTERN HIGHLANDS: 


28. Looking up Murat valley from Palu. 


Mountain country near Pulimir, in Firat valley, 
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GENERAL SURVEY 

Turkey is a land of many thousand villages and 
few large towns, and only about 20 per cent of the 
population live in towns of 10,000 inhabitants and 
above. This is not surprising in a predominantly 
‘agricultural country. There are only 10 towns with 
more than 30,000 inhabitants, and of these only 
Istanbul (860,558), Ankara (226,712), Izmir 
(198,396) and Adana (100,780), have over 100,000. 
Of the remaining towns 19 have populations be- 
tween 25,000 and 50,000, 28 between 15,000 and 
25,000, and 45 between 10,000 and 15,000, The 
population map facing p.18—2 shows the popula- 
tions of individual towns and the density of 
population by vilayets throughout the country, 


Most of the towns are situated in the less moun- 
tainous western half of Turkey (.c., west of longi- 
tude 36°), in belts of country radiating coastwards 
from the barren central Anatolian plateau. The 
fertile plains and valleys of the Aegean and Marmara 
seaboards are particularly favoured, Eastern 
Turkey, on the other hand, has only 1] towns with 
over 20,000 inhabitants. Small townships of under 
5,000 inhabitants, mostly serving as administrative 
centres of their districts and as local markets, are 
fairly evefily distributed throughout the country, 
except in the arid regions north and west of Konya, 
the mountainous district of the extreme south-east 
and the thickly forested hills round Antalya in the 
south-west, 

Nearly all Turkish towns are centres for the 
marketing of agricultural produce. The addition 
during the past 20 years of a few modern factories 
has had little effect on their traditional function, for 
still only a tiny proportion of the population are 
engaged in industry. Istanbul and Izmir are the 
only iarge ports in the country. The remaining ports 
‘are mostly small towns ; the majority, like Trabzon, 
Samsun, Zonguldak and Giresun, lie on the Black 
Sea coast, and apart from Iskenderun and Mersin, 
there is none of any importance on the Aegean 
and Mediterranean seaboard. 


The three largest cities, Istanbul, Ankara and 
Izmir, stand apart from the others on account of 
their specialized functions. Istanbul is unique in 
many respects. It is the largest port and the com- 
mercial capital of Turkey; it commands the 
narrows between the Black Sea and Sea of Mar- 
mara; and, in contrast with almost all other 
Turkish towns, European influences have con- 
tributed much to its general character. lzmir is also 
an important port and commercial centre, and since 


the war has been the headquarters of the annual 
trade fair ; Turkey's important exports of tobacco 
and dried fruits are mostly dispatched from here. 
Ankara, once a citadel of only local importance, is 
the political capital of post-Ottoman Turkey, and 
has become the symbol of Turkish renascence ; it 
is expanding rapidly and has already a modern 
quarter of considerable size. 


Main Features oF Lavour 


‘The focal point of a Turkish town is usually the 
market, with its open spaces for the display of grain 
and wool and for the sale of cattle and timber. The 
bazaar, a maze of small booths and artisans’ work- 
shops, is generally close by. In Istanbul and some 
of the larger towns the bazaar is covered and con- 
sists of long winding alleys and hundreds of shops 
classified according to their wares. Not far from 
the market square are usually the administrative 
offices of the town or province, the post office, the 
bank and the coffee houses. The principal mosque, 
with its balconied minarets, is also near the market, 
and so usually is the domed Aammam or public bath 

The streets leading to the market are wide by old 
Turkish, but still narrow by European, standards. 
Many are cobbled, and all except the newly built 
boulevards in the larger cities are dirty and con- 
gested. Off the main streets is the traditional han, 
formerly a halting-place for caravans and now a 
kind of travellers’ hospice consisting of a courtyard 
surrounded by tiers of arcaded sleeping-rooms. 
Stalls for the animals and store-rooms for merchan- 
dise are also provided. In recent times garages and 
repair shops have grown up in this quarter. 

The old residential quarter, generally outside the 
radius of the market and business quarter, consists 
of a maze of narrow alleys and a jumble of little 
houses mostly of timber, with living quarters on the 
first floor and stables and accessories on the ground 
floor. Where towns have been partly modernized, 
roads have been widened and through routes cut 
through the maze of alley-ways, But squalor and 
lack of public sanitation are still prevalent in the 
older quarters of all Turkish towns. Plans for wider 
streets, piped water supply and canalized sewage 
systems are on the stocks, but progress is dogged at 
every step by lack of raw materials on the one hand 
and by traditional fatalism on the other, 

‘The setting and general appearance of Turkish 
towns vary greatly according to their natural 
surroundings and the role they have been called 
upon to play. Rich fertile plains have given rise to 
open towns like Bursa and Gaziantep, well w atered 
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and encircled by gardens and orchards. Amasya, 
‘on the other hand, is in a deep gorge and 1,000 ft. 
above it rises a precipitous rock with a double peak 
crowned by a castle, The walled cities of Erzurum 
and Diyarbakir have grown from the need to defend 
many smaller towns too, in strong rocky positions, 
with houses built in huddled, irregular tiers up the 
hillsides. In recent times, exploitation of coal seams 
has led to the growth of Zonguldak and its pit-head 
satellites, while iron, chrome and copper mines are 
producing within their range isolated crops of 
industrial settlements. 

Modernization has not yet succeeded in trans- 
forming the aspect of Turkish towns. Except for the 
largest cities, they remain in essence much as they 
‘were in Ottoman times. The small degree of indus- 
trialization that has taken place since 1923 has like- 
wise had remarkably little effect on the urban 
appearance. 


‘Tyres oF Houses 


The most common type of house in a Turkish 
town has been preserved from Ottoman times. This 
usually has two storeys, and may be built entirely of 
stone, or with its lower walls of stone and an over- 
hanging upper storey of wood ; deep eaves, bal- 
conies, latticed windows and external staircases are 
other common characteristics. In many towns, 
however, particularly north of the Pontic mountains 
and in parts of the Aegean and Mediterranean 
regions, wood construction is prevalent, The poorer 
elements of the population live in mud-brick houses 
framed with timber—the mud facing is frequently 
half worn away, revealing the naked wooden beams 
—or indeed in primitive mud and rubble hovels of 
one storey. Houses are roofed with clumsy red 
semi-circular tiles, which look like thick round tubes 
sawn in half. In the poorer houses, however, the 
roofs are often flat, and covered with earth over a 
layer of planks or tiles. In all except the newly built 
stone and modern concrete house, dilapidation is 
apparent. 

Government planners are now encouraging the 
construction of square one-storey houses of white- 
washed stone and plaster. In towns frequently 
subject to earthquakes like Erzurum and 
they are being reinforced with horizontal timbers. 
In Erzincan, where only one house was left standing 
after the disastrous earthquake of 1939, imported 
*pre-fabs" are being erected. Izmir, partly des- 
troyed by fire in 1922, has modern blocks of multi- 
storeyed flats, and in its fashionable suburbs are 
whitewashed villas standing in their own gardens. 

The young capital of Ankara offers ample scope 
for new building on a grand scale. The town plan, 
originally conceived by a German architect and still 
in course of execution, is based on wide avenues, 
open spaces and handsome public buildings, some 


us 


Rubbish is mostly dumped a mile or so outside 
town, 


transport 

towns, but tram and bus services are fairly adequate 
in the larger towns. Izmir has a tram service and at 
Ankara there are both trams and a newly-acquired 
Meet of trolley-buses. Istanbul has trams and buses 
and a cheap and active steamboat service connects 
it with its numerous suburbs on both sides of the 
Bosporus, 

Fires in Turkish towns are frequent owing to 
much building with timber, and the equipment to 
fight them is wholly inadequate. One motor-pump, 
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with or without a * water-cart,’ is often the only 
appliance available. The old quarters of Istanbul 
have special watch towers for the detection of fires, 
over 50 destructive fires having been recorded there 
in the course of its history. There are central 
fire stations in the old city, in Beyoalu, Uskiidar and 
Kadikéy, but nothing is known of their equipment. 
The narrowness of the streets would in any case 
make it very difficult to get apparatus to the fire. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 

Details of the 10 towns with populations over 
$0,000 are given below :— 

Apana (Seyhan) 36° 59’ N., 35° 18’ E. 
Population : 100,780 Altitude ; 95 ft. 

Flourishing agricultural town on Seyhan River 
lying in extensive fertile lowland. Prosperity in- 
creasing thanks to expanding prod 
Since early times an important 
mercial centre with outlet through neighbouring 
port of Mersin, and lies athwart the only direct 
route from central plateau to south-western Turkey 
and Middle East. Important centre for agricultural 
research and cotton industry, 

Transportation. On Konya-Aleppo railway ; also 
linked with Mersin by branch line from Yenice, 
Two-way tarmac road through * Cilician Gates * of 
Taurus mountains to Ulukisla, and eastward to 
Toprakkale (for Malatya and Antakya), Airfield 
with 2 asphalt runways 2 miles west of town. 

Layout and buildings. Network of narrow winding 
lanes with houses of wood and mud is crossed by 
fairly wide main streets with two-storeyed houses of 
sun-dried brick. Recent building is based on pre- 
war German plans, which include several acres of 
pleasant parks and formal gardens. Hospitals : 4. 
Many primary schools. Hotels : at least 6. 

Public Utilities, Electric power : 6 thermal power 
stations with total capacity of 3,934 Kw. Water 
supply : pumped mainly from wells and partly from 
Seyhan River. 

Industries, Cotton : 1 state-owned and 4 private 
spinning and weaving factories with a total of 
about 70,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. Oil- and 
cotton-seed crushing factories. Tobacco and 
cigarette factory. 2saw-mills, 3cold storage depots. 
2 flour mills, 

ANKARA 39° $4" N., 32° 52’ E. 
Population : 226,712 Altitude : 2,775-3,100 ft. 

Capital of Turkish Republic since 1923. Since 
then has grown rapidly both in extent and popu- 
lation (1918: 20,000; 1945: 227,000). Lies in 
commanding position on north side of central 
Anatolian plateau at confluence of Gubuk and 
Ankara streams. Administrative centre for state 
banks and industries and important focal point for 
roads and railways. 

Transportation. Railway to Eskigehir for Istanbul 


and Afyon ; to Sivas for Erzurum ; to Kayseri for 
Adana and Aleppo ; to Karabiik and Zonguldak. 
Roads to Bolu for Istanbul ; to Eskisehir for the 
south-west ; to Kayseri and the south ; to Yozgat 
and Sivas (partly secondary and earth tracks). 
3 airfields ; 

Etimesgut, 63 miles west of town (3 asphalt run- 


ways. 

Etimesgut (military), 10 miles west (1 concrete 
runway). 

Esenboga (not in use), 19 miles north-north-east 
(1 concrete runway—international airport 
under construction). 

Layout and buildings. Old city, with narrow 
winding alleys and ramshackle houses, clusters 
round Hittite citadel in north-east, Other remains 
belonging to Roman, Byzantine, Seljuk and Otto- 
man times lie at foot of hill to west. The new town 
(Yenisehir), extending south and west from foot of 
citadel, has many imposing modern buildings 
(mainly Government offices) and tree-lined boule- 
vards, and is still growing fast. Atatiirk boulevard, 
5 miles long, broad and tree-lined, runs from 
Gankiri Avenue in the north to new quarters of 
Yenisehir and Cankaya in the south. At northern 
end and nearest old city on the north-east are 
principal Ministries, and leading hotels and banks. 
Along it lie People’s House, Ethnological Museum, 
hospital and large girls’ school. At southern end, on 
ground rising to a spur of Elma Dag, stands Presi- 
dent’s Palace surrounded by offices of General 
Staff, Ministries of National Defence, Justice and 
Public Works and principal embassies, Railway 
crosses boulevard roughly from west to east, and 
near railway station in north-west of town are 
stadium and sports ground. Hospitals: 10, T.B. 
Payilion planned for 1950. Schools : 26 primary, 
5 secondary, various lycées, technical schools ; 
various university faculties and institutes ; school 
of music, teachers’ training school ; Academy of 
War, School of War. Hotels ; 14. Barracks : 4. 

Public Utilities, Electric power ; 3 thermal plants 
with total capacity of 14,600 Kw, Water supply : 
plentiful, mainly from Gubuk reservoir, also from 
springs in the Uregil district. Gas-works (1948 out- 
put: 7,500 cu, m.). Good bus and trolley-bus 
service. 

Industries, Cement. Armaments repair and 
assembly. Acro-engines (civil). Small textile and 
twine factory, Petroleum storage. 3 flour mills. 
Distributing centre for imported manufactured 
goods, and market for local produce. 


Bursa (Brusa) 40° 10’ N,, 29° 04" B. 
Population ; 85,919 Altitude ; 394 ft. 
Ancient city and growing modern town in 
Marmara region of Anatolia, lying off main modern 
trade routes. Situated among trees on lower slopes 
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of Ulu Dag (8,900 fi), it extends northward into 
a richly cultivated plain where olives, mulberries 
and a variety of vegetables and fruit are grown. 
Capital of Ottoman Turks (1327-67) and country 
seat of Sultans before the capture of Constantinople 
(1453). Traditional centre of silk industry. 

Transportation. Not connected with main railway 
system, although there is a short narrow-gauge line 
to port of Mudanya, Also good motor road to the 
port. Other roads radiate to Izmit, Yenigehir, 
Eskisehir and Karacabey. Airfield with 2 asphalt 
runways 44 miles north-west of town. 

Layout and buildings. O\d town, with precipitous 
citadel, mosques and bazaars, occupies lower slopes 
of Ulu Dag to the south, Much changed since 
Republican regime, it now contains modern blocks 
of flats and imposing Government buildings, and is 
expanding to north and west. Gokdere and 
Cilimboz rivers (tributaries of the Niliifer) divide 
town into three north-south sections. West of 
Gikdere are market place, provincial and municipal 
offices, law courts, banks and Ulu Cami (mosque). 
Several broad avenues cut through this district : 
Atatiirk boulevard crosses Gokdere by Sedbasi 
bridge and is main link with eastern section of town, 
where green-tiled Yesil mosque is a picturesque 
landmark. Another avenue running south-east to 
north-west joins the main road to Mudanya, 
Expanding in a westerly direction, the town will 
eventually join up with Cekirge, a suburb noted for 
its mineral springs. Hospitals: 1 private, 1 mili- 
tary; large private one and sanatorium under 
construction. Schools ; 27 primary and 11 others, 
Many hotels. 

Public Utilities. Electric power: 3 thermal 
stations with total capacity of 4,930 Kw. Water 
supply: ample, mainly from reservoir in neigh- 
bouring hills; also mineral waters and hot 
medicinal springs. 

Industries, Wool: | state-owned spinning and 
weaving factory and many private ones with a total 
of 57,000 spindles and 1,500 looms. Silk: many 
small private spinning and weaving concerns. 
Cereal processing. Fruit and vegetable canning. 
3 flour mills. 


ERZURUM 39° 55’ N., 41° 17’ BE. 
Population : 50,875 Altitude : 6,906 ft. 

Important garrison town, built on rising ground 
at eastern end of Karasu plain and at northern foot 
of 11,000 ft. Palandéken range. Five miles to the 
east Deveboynu Pass leads to Pasinler (Hasankale) 
plain of upper Aras river and thence to Kars and 
Russian frontier, Apart from its military impor- 
tance as the strategic gateway to the east, Erzurum 
is commercial centre of a large district and an 
important cattle market. 

Transportation, Commands main routes to and 
from U.S.S.R.  Standard-gauge railway from 


Central Anatolia to the east constructed up to 
Hasankale ; thence under construction to Horasan. 


beyond 
Dogubayazit ; via Giimilsane to Trabzon; via 
Erzincan to Sivas. Airfield with | concrete runway 
5 miles west-north-west of town. 

Layout and buildings. Heavily defended by carth- 
works, forts and triple walls with main gate to the 
south and Sth-century citadel in centre, Old city 
Earpiece ho Con ater Sout tha 

and one-storey mud and timber houses often 
covered with turf. Ancient monuments mostly in 
ruins. Modern quarter in the north-west, mostly 
rebuilt since earthquake of 1939, comprises railway 
station, rows of solidly built stone houses with red- 
tiled roofs, and a fairly wide, partly tree-lined 
avenue, with udininiateative buildings, hotels, 
hospitals, schools and several modern military 
buildings. Most houses have provisional timber 
courses against earthquake shock. Hospitals : 2; 
T.B. pavilion opening 1950. Schools : 10 primary 
and 9 other. Hotels ; 24, 

Public Utilities. Electric power: 1 thermal 
station of 610 Kw capacity, Water supply : from 
springs and yirrounding mountains, 

Industries. None. Large ma anise and 
refrigeration plant under construction, Arms repair 
workshop and clothing depot. Petroleum storage, 
6 flour mills. 


Eskisenir (Eski Shehr) 39" 46" N., 30° 31 E. 
Population : 80,030 Altitude ; 2,600 ft. 

Important focus of communications and military 
centre, strategically placed at north-western 
approaches to central Anatolian plateau. Lies in a 
rolling, treeless upland, at confluence of Porsuk Cay 
and Sari Su and is subject to serious flooding. 
Mostly rebuilt since battles of 1919-22, but no 
teliable plan of present layout is available. 

Transportation. Important railway junction for 
Istanbul, Ankara, Kiitahya, Afyon and the south. 
Roads to Ankara, Istanbul, Bursa, Kitahya and 
the south. Airfield with I concrete ranway 3 miles 
east of town. 

Layout and buildings. Old town clusters round a 
hill in the south ; new town extends along Ri 
Porsuk and eastwards towards railway station. 
Factories along south of railway line. Roads have a 
rough cobbled surface. There are 5 bridges of 
reinforced concrete across Porsuk and 4 parks and 
open spaces. Municipality is temporarily housed in 
newly built Porsuk Hotel. Hospitals : 3. Schools : 
17 primary and several others ; air training school, 
Hotels: 9, Barracks: 2. Restricted motor bus 
service, 

Public Utilities. Electric power: 5 thermal 
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power stations with a total capacity of 7,142 Kw. 
Water supply: plentiful from springs in neigh- 


Industries, Aircraft: assembly and repair 
factory. Railway workshop. Bricks and tiles: 
modern plant under construction. Sugar refinery, 
3 flour mills. 

Gazianrer (Aintab) 37° 04’ N., 37° 23° E. 
Population : 62,873 Altitude : 2,750 ft. 

Spacious, well-built town surrounded by gardens. 
vineyards and olive groves in open rolling country 
at south-eastern foot of hill range. Important 
market for pistachio nuts, grapes and tobacco. Of 
increasing importance as communications in south- 
eastern Turkey develop. Formerly important 
missionary centre on highway from northern Syria 
to Urfa and Mosul. 

jation, Railway under construction to 
Narli on Malatya-Mersin line. Main roads to 
Adana, Kilis and south. Secondary road to Urfa. 
Airfield 2 miles north-west of town. 

Layout and Buildings, Houses are of stone with 
flat or low-pitched roofs and streets are paved and 
comparatively wide. To the south are heights 
occupied by old-established American * Central 
Turkey College * and its dependent hospital. On 
rising ground to the north is a ruined castle. 
Hospitals: 2. Schools: number not known. 
Hotels ; 3. Barracks, 

Public Utilities, Electric power: 3 thermal 
stations with total capacity of 1,332 Kw. Water 
supply : from hills by aqueduct ; well water bad. 

Industries. None. 6 flour mills, 


IstaNBUL (Constantinople, Byzantium) 
Population : 860,558 41° O1N., 28° 59° E. 

Formerly capital of the Eastern Empire and of 
Ottoman Turkey, and still by far the largest city in 
the country. Situated at southern end of Bosporus 
(here about a mile wide), mainly on European side, 
with suburbs stretching along European and Asiatic 
shores, it has a position of unparalleled strategic 
importance as guardian of gateway between Black 
Sea and Sea of Marmara. Although in 1923 
Istanbul gave way to Ankara as the political capital, 
itis still the foremost centre of commerce and, with 
its inland harbour (Golden Horn), the most 
important port in Turkey. 

Transportation. Sirkeci station on European side 
of Bosporus is terminus of railway to Edirne and 
Bulgaria. Owing to lack of rail and road bridge 
over Bosporus, connects by ferry with Izmit- 
Eskigehir-Ankara line at Haydarpasa. 

Main road to Edirne and Bulgarian frontier, 
Main road along west shore of Bosporus as far as 
# point south of Tarabya (Therapia) where it loops 
inland, returning to coast at Biyikdere, Alterna- 
tive road along west shore of Bosporus to Istinye. 
On Asiatic side of Bosporus, main road from 


Uskiidar, forking to Sile and Izmit. Road along 
east shore of Bosporus to Beykoz, thence inland to 
Akbaba. Main routes through city to port have 
sections of cobbles or stone setts, many blind 
corners and uphill gradients. Most main roads have 
a single-line tramway with overhead supply. Two 
wide iron pontoon bridges (Galata and Atatiirk) 
cross Golden Horn to join old Istanbul (Stambul) 
with Galata. 

Frequent ferry-boat services from Galata Bridge 


to: 
(1) Haydarpasa and Kadikoy. 
(2) Uskiidar, Kizil Adalar (Princes’ Islands), 


porus. 

(3) Up the Golden Horn. 

Many landing-stages on both sides of Bosporus and 
Golden Horn. 2 airfields : 

(1) Yesilk6y, 8 miles south-west of Sirkeci rail- 
way station (3 runways). New international 
airport under construction, 

(2) Sarigazi (military), 12 miles east of city 
(1 runway). 

Layout and Buildings. Old city, built on low ridge 
inclining steeply towards Golden Horn and divided 
by small streams into 6 hills, is connected by 
2 bridges with newer districts on north side of 
Golden Horn. Whole city covers following 
areas :— 


South of Golden Horn : 

(a) Old Istanbul (Byzantium), enclosed by 
massive ramparts and by sea. Maze of narrow 
cobbled streets and old buildings leading to serious 
congestion and continual risk of fire. Comprises 
most monuments of historic interest, university, 
great covered bazaars, administrative offices of 
Istanbul vilayet and terminus of European railway. 

(6) Wholly Turkish suburb of Eylip on Golden 
Horn, west of city walls. A medley of small 
factories, workshops, bazaars and shops. 

North of Golden Horn : 

(c) Old * Latin” stronghold of Galata, still the 
European business quarter, Connected by funicular 
railway with 

(d) Beyoglu (Pera), European residential and 
business area including embassies and consulates, 
European schools, largest hotels, clubs and 
restaurants, 

(e) Besiktas and Ortakdy, residential suburbs for 
Europeans working in Galata and Beyoglu. 

East of Bosporus : 

(f) Uskiidar (Scutari), poorer, wholly Turkish, 
quarter. Becoming increasingly residential since its 
port has been superseded by Haydarpasa, the 
Anatolian railway terminus. 

(g) Kadikoy, residential district with European 
houses. To the south are residential and holiday 
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resorts of Moda, Penerbahce and Suadiye, all 
linked by ferry services to Galata bridge. 

Further south, opposite Maltepe and Kartal, are 
the nine Princes’ Islands, connected with mainland 
by frequent steamboat services. 

Main features of city are its utter lack of shape, 
its steep irregular hills, its filth, its narrow cobbled 
alleyways teeming with people, ox-carts and 
limousines, its myriads of minarets and other 
reminders of a great past, its cosmopolitanism and 
curious blend of East and West, of ancient and 
modern, and above all its constantly strident, 
bustling activity. Only in some of the newer, better 
planned suburbs is there any sense of space and 
tranquillity. 

Hospitals : 28 general and 13 institutes (asylums 
and sanatoria), Hotels; numerous. Barracks: 8 
on European shore, 2 on Asiatic shore of Bosporus. 
Schools : numerous primary and secondary schools 
several lycées and technical colleges ; schools of 
agriculture, engineering and economics. 

Public Utilities, Electric power: 1 thermal 
station (capacity 62,575 Kw), Gas: 3 gasworks 
(Kadikéy, Yedikule, Dolmabahge), 1948 combined 
output c@. 20,000 cu. m. Water supply: on 
European side from Lake Terkos and several small 
reservoirs ; on Asiatic side from Kadikéy reservoirs 
and from springs. Spring water is bottled and sold 
by water carriers, Plans are afoot for improving 
Piped supply on Asiatic side, Frequent tram and 
bus services. 

Industries. Shipyard. Armaments. Cement. 
Leather and footwear. Glassware, Textiles, in- 
cluding small silk-weaving plants. Rubber. 
Tobacco. Oilseed crushing and refining (edible and 
for soap). Fruit, vegetable and meat canning. Fish 
preserving. Grain storage. Cold storage. 8 flour 
mills. Several hundred metal, leather and other 
small workshops. 


Izmir (Smyrna) 38° 25’ N., 28° 08" E. 
Population ; 198,396 Altitude : 23 ft. 

Third largest city in Turkey and only port 
between Bandirma and Mersin to have rail connec- 
tions with interior, Has long been and still is one of 
the most important commercial centres and ports in 
the Levant. At head of an exceptionally well 
Sheltered gulf, has easy access to important valleys', 
and draws trade from mountainous districts be- 
tween Aegean and central plateau, 

Transportation, Yzmir has easy access to interior 
by road and rail, Railways radiate via Manisa to 
Balikesir and to Afyon ; via Torbali to Odemis and 
by a circuituous route via Aydin to Afyon. Main 
roads lead to Bergama and Manisa and in south to 
Fethiye via Aydin. Ferry service to Karsiyaka and 
around gulf, and steamer service to Istanbul. Two 


* Gediz, Kiigdk Menderes, Bayk Menderes. 


airfields: Cumaovasi 10 miles south of town 
(1 runway) and Gazi Emir (military) 7 miles south 
of town (1 concrete runway), 

Layout and Buildings. Built partly at foot and 
partly on slopes of Mt. Pagos (460 ft.). In south- 
‘west suburbs stretch as far as Giizelyali, connected 
by tramway with centre of town, and on north side 
to Karsiyaka. Here and at inland suburb of 
Bornova ure villas of wealthy residents. Buca, also 
inland, is less prosperous. Suburban railway 
services link up these two inland suburbs and places 
along northern shore of gulf. Northern half of 
town, rebuilt since fire of 1922, is well laid out with 
wide roads and well-built houses from three to 
five storeys high, Newer boulevards are tree-lined 
and have large roundabouts at principal inter- 
sections. The Kulturpark, now site of annual trade 
fair, occupies over 100 acres in this area and includes 
Museums of Hygiene and Agriculture, anaquarium, 
an open-air theatre, a sports ground and a para- 
chute tower. Old town at southern end still has 
cramped and narrow streets and houses built of 
bricks and wood. Hospitals : 11, including | mili- 
tary. Schools: 42 primary, 7 secondary, 6 voca- 
tional, 5 lycées, Hotels: 49. Barracks; 4, 
including | at Resadiye seaplane base. 

Public Utilities. Electric power: 9 thermal 
plants with total capacity of 5,544 Kw. Water 
supply: plentiful, from Halkapinar reservoir. 
Gasworks (1948 output : ca. 2,000 cu. m.). Bus, 
tram and suburban train services, 

Industries. Cotton: spinning and weaving 
factories with total of 45,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms. Tobacco and cigarette factories, Olive and 
oilseed refineries. Many fruit drying and packing 
factories, Box, soap, salt, soda water, sweet 
factories. 2 foundries and 35 motor vehicle 
workshops. 


Kaysent (Kaisarie, Caesarea) 38° 43’ N., 35° 30’ E. 
Population ; 57,864 Altitude : 3,440 ft. 

Has grown up since before the days of Caesarea 
on a commercially important site, commanding 
highways from Euphrates to Sinop on Black Sea 
and from Syria to the west. Retains its importance 
as one of the main cross-roads of central Anatolia 
and is expanding as minor industrial centre, Stands 
in well-cultivated plain at foot of high voleano 
(Ergiyas Dag—12.840 ft.) a few miles from road and 
rail crossing of Kizil Inmak. 

Transportation. Important road and rail junction 
for Ankara, Adana and Sivas. Secondary roads to 
Malatya, Yozgat and Aksaray. Airfield with no 
runways but serviceable surface 2 miles south-east 
of town, 

Layout and Buildings. Closely packed, flat-roofed 
houses of stone and timber cluster round castle, 
Cobbled streets are narrow and winding, but here 
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and there a modern boulevard cuts through the 
mediey and leads to modern factories and their 
housing colonies on the outskirts. Hospital: 
number not available, but 50-bed hospital and T.! 
pavilion expected to be completed by 1950. 
School: t least 2, Hotels ; 3. 

Public Utilities, Electric power : 1 hydro-electric 
and 2 thermal plants with total capacity of 6,624 
Kw. Water supply : good and plentiful. 

Industries. Cotton: important state-owned 
spinning and weaving factory with 33,000 spindles 
and 1,000 looms. Aircraft; assembly and repair 
factory. Army clothing depot. Flour mill. 


Konya (class. Iconium) 37° 52" N., 32° 30° E. 
Population : 58,457 Altitude : 3,373 ft, 


Has a growing population engaged primarily in 
agriculture, fruit growing, home industries. At 
southern edge of central Anatolian plateau, with 
high ground to west, standing in a plain with good 
irrigation and drainage systems. Former capital of 
the Seljuks, Now being modernized and enlarged, 


Transportation. On the Istanbul-Afyon-Adana 
railway. New road northwards across plateau to 
Ankara. Secondary road to IIgin for main road to 
Afyon, Earth track to Karaman and the south. 
Civil landing ground 5} miles north-east of town. 
Military airfield with | concrete runway, 84 miles 
north-north-east of town, 

Layout and Buildings. Old Seljuk palace on an 
incline at western end ; several mosques and tombs 
of same period. Set in a maze of narrow streets. 
Avenue flanked by public gardens leads to railway 
station in a growing modern suburb with wide roads 
and open spaces. Flat-roofed houses, Hospitals : 
2, and pavilion for T.B. Schools; at least 4, but 
number uncertain, Hotels : 3. Military college and 
barracks. 

Public Utilities, Electric power ; Thermal and 
hydro-electric plant with total capacity of 968 Kw. 
Water supply : good, from Beysehir lake. 

Industries, Home industries ; wool and cotton 
weaving; rug and carpet making; coloured 
leather work, 


‘Alanis sabur (Csksidar on far side of Boxporus. 
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2. Istanbul—Galata bridge, the nerve centre of Istanbul, Looking over Golden Hotn to old city. 


3. Istanbul—YOksek Kaldirium, linking Galata and 
Beyoglu, One of many such steep and narrow alleyways, 
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4. Ankara—View of spacious modern quarter (Yenigehir), showing new administrative buildings in background. 
6 Ankara—Ministry of Public Works, Characteristic example of new Turkish architecture, 


5, Ankara—Modern housing in Yeniszbir. 


7. Trabzon—Looking from port to town, compactly built up a steep hillside. 
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. Tamir—Atattirk Caddesi quay, 


10, Bodrum—Port and town, viewed from castle. 


9. Izmir—General view of town and port, 11. Ereurum—General view, showing primitive flat-roofed houses in foreground 
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Kars—16th-century citadel, typical adjunct of an eastern Turkish fortress town. 
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Tokat—cCastle, seen from old town, 


Niksar—Street scene, showing Roman bridge. 
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15. E@ridir—Allley leading to mosque. 7. Divrigi—Murket-place and Moslem cemetery. 


,. Harput—General view. Note open drains running down middle of alley. 18. Divrigi—Common type of flat-roofed house with mud-faced walls 
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|. Diyarbakir —Main street of old city 


21, Diyarbakir—Street leading to Yenikapu (Mosque) 


vm) 


20. Diyarbakir—Characteristic Turkish han, offering sleeping accommodation, stalls for animals and storage 
space for merchandise, 22. Diyarbakir-—Narrow street lined with stone houses (normally two floors and basement). 
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CHAPTER 19 
MILITARY ENGINEERING RESOURCES 


Some of the material contained in this chapter, 
notably that on timber, cement and tar, appears in 
Chapters 7 and 10. This overlapping has been 
found necessary so as to group together in one 
chapter all information likely to be required by 
military engineering staffs. 


Among hardwoods, Turkey has oak, hornbeam, 
lime, plane, poplar, chestnut, alder, elm, beech and 
walnut; among softwoods pine, cedar, fir and 
juniper. Accurate statistics of timber felling do not 
exist: In 1948 Government-controlled felling 
amounted to about 162,670 standards! of timber. 
Of these, 137,860 standards were sawn into logs, 
and the remainder into pitprops, poles and sleepers, 
Felling for fuel-wood accounted for as many as 
1,198,630 standards, In addition, considerable un- 
controlled felling took place, 

The forests are being greatly overcut but at the 
same time Turkey could produce more good timber 
if transport were improved, Home output, which 
should probably not exceed some 640,000 standards, 
was in 1948 in the region of 3,210,600, Logs are 
floated in the north-east (roads are planned for 
parts where they cannot be floated), in the Adana 
district and in some cedar-covered areas near the 
Mediterranean ; forests capable of producing more 
than 4,280 standards a year usually have a narrow- 
gauge railway ; in other cases timber is hauled by 
animals to the nearest road, but transport costs are 
high and many of the big logs are too heavy for the 
light ox-drawn carts and are therefore left on the 
ground. 


Saw-MILLs 


‘There are a large number of saw-mills throughout 
the wooded districts of Turkey (in 1935, the last 
year for which information is available, there were 
about 450). 

A list of the most important ones is given 
below :— 

Ownership and 
production 
‘Owned by the State Forestry 
Service ; timber for rail- 
way sleepers, boxes, shav- 
ings for packing, sawn 
timber. 
na. 


Capacity 
(per 8-hr. day) 
85 standards 

softwood 
12 standards 
hardwood 


Place 
Ayancik 
near Sinop 


Borbyik 
(near 
Bilectk) 
Bafra 


Slightly less 
than at 
Ayancik 
na. Owned by the Is Bank ; 
timber for furniture, ve- 
hicles, boats, building, 
charcoal and paper, 


+ A standard of timber « 165 cu. ft, 


(near 
Samsun) 


Capacity 
(per B-hr. day) 
na. 


Place 
Trabzon 


production 

Timber for shipbuilding, 
house construction, fire- 
‘wood and charcoal. 

a.8 standards Two mills: one belonging 
to the State Forestry Ser- 
vice and one privately 
owned. 

Former centre of timber 
trade. Several saw-mills 
and state timber yards. 


Dursunbey 
(near 
Balikesir) 


Karabik 


‘STONE, SAND AND GRAVEL 

Turkey has abundant resources of stone, sand 
and gravel for building and road-making. 

Volcanic rocks, which provide excellent building 
and road-surfacing materials, abound in many 
districts, more particularly in the mountains of 
north-eastern Turkey, in the Diyarbakir-Urfa area, 
the Kayseri-Aksaray-Nigde area, in the region 
north-west of Ankara, and intermittently in the 
mountains around Canakkale, Balikesir and Izmir. 
Slate, marble and quartzite are well distributed 
throughout the country. Hard limestones, some 
sandstone and volcanic ash are predominant in the 
mountainous belt along the Black Sea coast and in 
parts of south-west Turkey. Although partly in 
rugged, inaccessible country, large quantities are 
readily available, especially in the larger valleys. 
Gravel, sand and silt suitable for concrete aggregate 
abound on the central plateau and in the valleys of 
the east and west. 

The stone for building and road-making is 
normally quarried from the most accessible hills 
and the sand and gravel dug out of the nearest 
river bed. 

ASPHALT AND BITUMEN 

The only known deposits of natural asphalt are 
four small deposits near Siirt in south-eastern 
Turkey. These are near the villages of Harbol, 
$arnak, Dergul and Kercos. Over 20,000 tons are 
estimated to be available at the Sarnak deposit, but 
no production figures are available, No asphaltic 
bitumen is produced in Turkey, and only small 
quantities are imported as required. 

TAR 

Output of tar, which is confined to the gasworks 
of the three main towns and to the coke ovens of 
the Karabiik steelworks, is given below : 

(Figures in metric tons) 

Year — Istanbul ~— Ankara — Izmir 

1946... 807 473 204 

1947... 1,251 539 263 

1948... 1,410 597 252 

1949... 1,404 ott 266 
* Pitch only—other figures n.a. 


Karabiik 
21,400 
7,361" 
na 
na 
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CEMENT 
‘There are five large cement factories and one 
small one. Only one, at Sivas, is entirely state- 
owned, and one at Ankara is run by a private 
company in co-operation with the Simer Bank. 
This plant may, in the near future, be handed over 
to private enterprise, as a result of the new Govern- 
ment’s decision to cut down state ownership of some 
of the major industrial plants, 
The five main plants and their capacities are 
shown in the following table :— 
Annual 
Town Firm capacity 
(tons) 
State-owned © 
Simer Bank Cimento Sanayi 
Muessesesi .. est 


Ankara Cimento Fabrikasi 
. (in partnership wit! 


nk). “ 
Anadolu Cimentolari T.A.$. .. 130,000 


Kartal 
(Istanbul) 
Seytinburnu Tark Cimentosu ve Kireci = * 
(Istanbul) TAS. .. as . .. 150,000 
Darica Aslan ve Eskihisar Cimento 
(Gebze) TAS. . he as 


Total .. —.. 480,000 


Up to 1949 (the last year for which production 
figures are available) the plants were not working 
to full capacity and combined annual production 
did not exceed 375,000 tons. But demand has 
greatly increased in view of plans for new factories, 
power stations and irrigation dams, and is now 
estimated at 600,000 tons, Since imports (80,000 
tons in 1948) do not fill the gap, the Siimer Bank 
plans, with the help of a Marshall Aid grant of 
$2 millions, to double the capacity of its plant at 
Sivas and to build « new factory, the site of which 
has not yet been chosen. 

There is abundant raw material for the manu- 
facture of cement, reserves of limestone, clay, marl, 
gypsum and slate being well distributed throughout 
the country. Volcanic ash, suitable for making a 
certain type of cement, is available in eastern 
Turkey, 


BRIDGING AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 

There are no factories for making bridging and 
mechanical equipment. Under the Military Aid 
agreement with the U.S.A, 5 per cent of the total 
allocation was reserved for importing road-building 
machinery and allied equipment. 


Water Surpiy" 

There has never been a competent survey of 
Turkey's water resources, As little detailed infor- 
mation is available on the location and adequacy of 
existing supplies, an idea of the country’s water 


+ See map opposite. 


resources can only be expressed in the broadest of 
generalizations. 

Rivers, streams, springs and wells are variously 
used as sources of supply, according to the local 
topographical and climatic conditions. Cold springs 
are the most popular source of good drinking water, 
but where these do not exist the population has to 
rely on (often) brackish water from streams or wells. 

The climate determines very broadly the availa~ 
bility of water between one region and another, 
The main areas with a low rainfall—the semi- 
deserts of the central Anatolian plateau, and that 
part of south-east Turkey enclosed by the Firat and 
Dicle valleys and the Syrian border—correspond 
approximately to those areas which are least well 
watered, Here there is usually a more or less 
serious drought during the summer months ; else~ 
where in Turkey there is virtually no acute problem 
of water supply resulting from drought. In most of 
the hilly and mountainous regions which cover 
much of the country, except in the eastern parts of 
the Black Sea ranges, where the rainy season starts 
in autumn, precipitation falls in winter and spring, 
and, with the advent of summer, flooding of moun- 
tain streams and melting snows ensure a good supply 
of water for the following months. 


Surface Water 

‘There are comparatively few perennial rivers. 
Except in some mountainous regions, the smaller 
streams dry out or are very much reduced in volume 
in the summer months ; in other mountainous 
areas, especially in south-west Turkey, the streams 
drain largely underground, so that very little~ 
surface water is available in the dry seasons, save in 
the deepest valleys. Most of the larger lakes in 
Turkey are saline or otherwise contaminated, 
Many, especially those in the central Anatolian 
basins, are wholly or partially surrounded by 
swamps, which are also prevalent near the mouths 
of some rivers. 


Springs 

‘The majority of springs are small, discharging 
only a few gallons a minute. In the central plateau 
they frequently rise along fractures in the under- 
lying older rocks, particularly near the margins of 
basins or large valleys. Many springs are thermal 
and in varying proportions mineralized. In the 
mountainous areas most of the larger springs issue 
in valleys at the contact of limestone with the under- 
lying impermeable strata. 
Wells 

In central Anatolia shallow wells are found 
principally round the margin of the plateau, par- 
ticularly in river plains and in urban areas; the 
core of the plateau is generally speaking bare of 
water. In Thrace wells are plentiful, 30 ft. deep, 
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although a few are as much as 60 ft. Many dry out 
in the summer months. The most common types 
are the hand-bucket well or horse- or ox-driven 


In the higher regions supplies of well water are 
generally small except in the pervious fracture zones. 
‘Wells are confined mainly to alluvial deposits along 
streams, and to areas rich in permeable lava and 
conglomerate ; there are also a limited number in 
places where there is weathered rock on gently 
sloping uplands. Depths vary between 10 and 80 ft. 
Water Table 

On river plains and in the lower part of the 
inland basins of the central plateau the depth to 
water normally varies between 3 and 20ft.; it 
rarely exceeds 40 ft. Elsewhere—as in places north 
of Konya and west of Tuz Golii where there is low 
desert underlain by limestone and shale—the water 
table may be several hundred feet below the surface, 
In the more mountainous regions the depth to water 
is more variable (5 to SO ft. in the valleys, and 
considerably deeper elsewhere). 


ity 

‘The quality of water varies considerably, and it is 
often hard. Water may be salty or brackish in or 
near the lakes of the central plateau, and in deep 
water-bearing beds near the coast. River water in 
the valleys is very variable in qui 
contaminated by mud. Warm springs are often 
undrinkable owing to the presence of salines. Dug 

~wells, and some deep bore-holes, may be polluted ; 

certain wells in the Euphrates alluvium have a high 
salinity content and a strong proportion of sul- 
phates. No alum or chlorine for water purification 
is available locally, 
Potential Supplies 

The potentialities of existing sources of supply 
have by no means been fully exploited, and even in 
the more barren areas of the interior much experi- 
mental work could be done in the way of sinking 
deep shafts. Moreover, the yield of some springs 
could be greatly increased by excavation of pits 
and by digging tunnels and trenches, In some parts 
of the mountains narrow canyons would provide 
good dam sites for storage reservoirs, The chief 
obstacle to the improvement of the water supply is 
lack of water pumping plant, boring rigs, com- 
pressors and other plant, and a shortage of money 
to finance the imports of such equipment, 
Installed Supplies 

Of ail the towns in Turkey only Istanbul (includ- 
ing Uskiidar), Izmir and Ankara have modern 
installed water distribution systems. The remainder 
are primitive, and even in some of the larger cities 
wells are the sole source of supply, 
Regional Supplies 

A very general description of Turkey's water 
resources by regions is given below. For this 


purpose the country has been divided into four 
zones — 
(i) Black Sea Coastlands, 
(ii) Aegean and Mediterranean Coastlands and 
South-East Turkey, 
(iii) Central Anatolian Plateau, 
(iv) Eastern Highlands, 


Black Sea Coastlands. This region varies climatic- 
ally from one extremity to the other. Broadly 
speaking, precipitation increases towards the east : 
the average annual rainfall in Thrace is 20-30 in., 
and near the Soviet frontier, the wettest region in 
the whole of Turkey, it is as much as 100 in. 
Precipitation is greatest in autumn and winter 
(October to February or March), and in winter 
there is permanent snow on the eastern coastal 
ranges. 

The main perennial rivers in this area, the 
Sakarya, Filyos, Kizil Irmak, Yesil Irmak and 
GCoruh, cut through the Pontic ranges in narrow 
gorges and flow swiftly down to the Black Sea in 
cascades. Their flow is greatest during the rainy 
season of central Anatolia (March to May). These 
rivers, together with numerous smaller streams, 
ensure a good supply of water in the northern 
coastlands. Moreover, rainfall is sufficiently heavy 
and well distributed to supplement the volume of 
water in the relatively drier months of summer. 

The Aegean and Mediterranean Coastlands and 
South East Turkey. This region has cool wet winters 
and hot, dry summers, The average annual rainfall 
is less than in the northern coastlands, amounting 
to 30-S0in. in the coastland proper, although 
south-east Turkey (the Gaziantep-Urfa-Mardin 
area) receives less, December to February is the 
wettest period, and some snow lies in the south-east, 

There are a number of perennial rivers in this 
area, and their characteristics vary according to the 
topography. The Marmara and Aegean rivers, of 
which the Simay, Gediz and Biyuik Menderes are 
the most considerable, have not a very abundant 
volume of water, particularly in summer; they 
flow through valleys parallel to mountain ranges, 
rather than carve passages through gaps in the 
mountains. By way of contrast, the western Medi- 
terranean rivers, the Dalaman, Aksu, Koprii and 
Giksu, flow precipitously down from the moun- 
tains into the sea; originating in the enclosed 
basins of Burdur, ESridir and Konya, they flow 
underground into the southern barrier ranges 
whence they gush out as springs. The high-water 
season of the Taurus rivers (Seyhan and Ceyhan) is 
in June and July, when the mountain snows are 
melting. The main rivers in the south-cast are the 
Firat (Euphrates) and Dicle (Tigris), both of which 
carve out long narrow basins through predomi- 
nantly arid plateau country; apart from these 
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there are only a few small watercourses, which are 
dry for most of the year. 

‘The problem of water supply in this area is not 
difficult except in the barren country enclosed by 
the Firat and Dicle valleys, where the inhabitants 
rely mainly on shallow scattered wells, which, 
however, frequently give salty water. In the south- 
western corner of the country a number of medieval- 
built cisterns are used to store up water where 
springs and wells are not available, but the cistern 
water has frequently been fouled by cattle. The 
Hatay area has a fairly plentiful supply, although 
the water is not always of good quality. On the 
Adana plain, the water from rivers is usually drink- 
able, except in summer when their flow is sluggish, 
In general, wells are shallow and infrequent, except 
along stream-beds, but the springs on the seaward 
slopes of the mountains give a fairly plentiful 
supply in some regions. The water resources in the 
upper Aegean valleys are sporadic and irregular, 
but in the Marmara region there are several fresh- 
water lakes. Thrace has fairly adequate supplies 
from wells and springs. 

The Central Anatolian Plateau. This area, 
together with parts of south-east Turkey, is the most 
arid in the whole country. The average annual 
precipitation is only 10-15 in., most of which occurs 
between April and June, In the summer months 
until the end of October there is often absolute 
drought, 

No perennial rivers drain the plateau. proper, 
although several start their courses on the fringe ; 
the Kizil Irmak and the Sakarya are the main rivers 
in this area, but their water is not drinkable in all 
places owing to contamination by mud. In late 
summer and autumn the flow of some rivers is liable 
to be fully utilized for irrigation. Despite the semi- 
desert character of the plateau, however, water 
bearing strata—gravel, sand or limestone beds— 
commonly underly the impermeable, often gyp- 
siferous or saline, topsoil, and there are @ number 
of depressions (ovas) several hundred feet below the 
average surface in which the drainage of the 
surrounding plateau may be trapped and stored. 
Isolated communities draw their supplies from 
these ovas, but the water in them is sometimes 
brackish, On the edge of the plateau, water-bearing 
deposits are much nearer the surface. 

The large depression of Tuz Golu (* Salt Lake") 
is mostly a saline waste—the lake itself is more salt 
than the Dead Sea—and the very sparse population 
has to rely on rare springs and deep brackish wells. 
Other lakes in the central plateau vary in their 
salinity ; several small lakes near Konya have 
brackish but drinkable water, the water of Beysehir 
Gili is grey or milky in colour and is not drunk by 
the local inhabitants, but most of the other lakes 
further west have fresh water. 


Springs on the plateau are few and isolated, being 
confined mostly to the volcanic regions where, in 
places, the water has natural gases and can be used 
direct as table mineral water. Several springs near 
Kayseri issue from lava deposits and have dis- 
charges varying from 80 to 460 gallons a minute ; 
the town supply of Eskisehir is taken from a warm 
spring with a discharge of 126 gallons a minute. 


Wells are likewise rare and widely scattered. On 
river plains where the water table may be as shallow 
as 15-20 ft. (as in the Porsuk valley below Eskigehir), 
there are a number of dug wells 20-30 ft. deep. 
Near Konya where the water level is 5-40 ft. there 
are over 400 dug wells, North-west and east of the 
‘Ankara basin shallow wells are found in residual 
soil and weathered rock on gently sloping uplands, 
Deep drilling on the plateau has been carried out 
only at a few places and with varying success : 
near Konya, for example, salty and gypsiferous clay, 
and very little water, was struck at 940 ft., but at 
Karaman a well was recently bored to 622 ft. with 
good results. 

Eastern Highlands, Rainfall is distributed irregu- 
larly throughout the year in this mountainous 
region, although spring is the most miiny season, 
Average annual precipitation amounts to about 
20in., but much of this may lie as snow for several 
months on end, 


The Firat, Murat, Dicle and Aras are the main 
perennial rivers in eastern Turkey, In many places 
they cut through precipitous mountain: narrow 
gorges, but in others their basins are fairly wide, In 
winter, when precipitation mostly takes the form of 
snow, their flow is meagre, but at other seasons, 
particularly in spring and early summer, they are 
full of water. 


The water of Van Golti (Lake Van), the largest 
lake in Turkey, is brackish and barely drinkable. 


Little information is available on the locations 
of springs and wells. Some of the rolling upland 
plains so characteristic of this area are relatively 
bare of water, particularly in large belts of country 
lying between the Aras river and Van Goll. Snow, 
‘on the other hand, lies permanently for often five or 
more months of the year over most of the area, 
where heights rarely drop below 5,500 ft. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Very little information is available on this subject. 
Itseems clear, however, that at one end of the scale 
are the large towns such as Ankara, Istanbul and 
Izmir, with their water-borne disposal systems, and 
at the other the 35,000 villages and hamlets with no 
organised provision at all. Here the normal dis- 
‘of faeces is into open streams or by use as 
fertilizer. 
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Tn Ankara, plans for a main network of 
were drawn up in 1941-42 and by 1947 the Yenigehir 
sector had been completed. No recent information 
about the progress of the work is available. 

In the smaller towns, where the supplies of water 


are drawn from natural lakes and spri 

v c prings, or from 
reservoirs formed by damming rivers and streams, 
it seems ae to assume that a more or less 
Primitive form of sewage disposal is organi: 
the municipality. Le 


CHAPTER 20 
POSTAL AND TELECOMMUNICATION SERVICES 


PosTat Services 

In 1946 there were 1,552 post offices, or one for 
every 12,152 inhabitants (in the U.K. there is one 
for every 2,000). Internal mail is carried by air, 
rail and by road ; on the latter postal vans, lorries, 
Public service vehicles, motor cycles, bicycles, horse- 
eg vehicles, mounted and foot postmen are 
used. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Organization 
The Turkish telephone and telegraph system is 
Government-owned, and is administered by a 
Director-General of Communications who is res- 
ponsible to the Minister of Communications. For 
administrative purposes the country is divided into 
16 zones :-— 
Afyon Diyarbakir 
Ankara Edirne 
Balikesir Eskigehir Konya Trabzon 
Cankici Erzurum = Samsun Van 
The 16 zones are administered by three principal 
directorates at Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir. Con- 
trol is centralized at Ankara ; this, while ensuring 
uniformity of practice, makes for slow working 
owing to the limited powers of decision permitted 
to local authorities. The central administration is 
sub-divided as follows :— 
(i) Private Secretary, 
(ii) Inspection, 
(iii) Technical, 
(iv) Posts, 
(y) Telephones and Telegraphs, 
(vi) Legal, 
(vii) Accountancy, 
(viii) Construction, 
(ix) Purchases and Buildings, 
(x) Personnel, 
(xi) Records and Publications, 
(xii) Mobilization, 
(xiii) Professional Schools, 
(xiv) Workshops, 
(xv) Printing. 


Istanbul Seyhan (Adana) 
Izmir Sivas 


Efficiency 

Owing to the shortage of trained technical 
Personnel the efficiency of the system is not high. 
This is aggravated by the ruggedness of the country 
over which many of the routes pass, the severity of 
the climate in winter, and the prevalence of earth- 
quakes. Some of the equipmentis old and worn out. 


During the last few years matters have improved 
considerably. Many of the larger towns have been 
fitted with automatic telephone equipment, con- 
siderable extensions have been made to the carrier 
system on existing routes, and new routes have been 
built, 

Whereas the western part of the country is 
relatively well served telephonically, outlying towns 
and villages in the eastern parts are dependent on 
the telegraphs. 


Telephone and Telegraph Circuits 

In 1946, the latest year for which statistics are 
available, the total length of inter-urban telephone 
circuits was 11,460 Km., of which 9,763 Km. were 
copper, 1,660 were iron and 37 Km, bronze. Inter- 
urban telegraph circuits totalled 4,322 Km, of iron 
wire. The total length of circuit (telephone and 
telegraph combined) in 1947 was 31,380 Km., of 
which 3,518). Km, followed the railways, and 
27,861} Km, followed roads or cross-country 
routes. 

The bulk of the system is overhead. Overhead 
telephone and telegraph routes are shown on the 
map facing page 20—4, 

Carrier Circuits 

The main carrier circuits are shown on the map 
facing page 20—4, Turkey is at present in process of 
expanding her carrier system ; owing to the fluid 
state of the system no attempt has been made to 
show the number of channels on any route or the 
layout of the equipment and repeater stations. 


Construction 

The system contains only short lengths of lead in 
and submarine cable. Light routes are carried on 
porcelain Post-Office-type insulators on swan-neck 
spindles screwed into local poles about 20 ft. high. 
Heavy routes are carried on channel iron arms with 
40cm. spacing, normally four-way. Normal 
spacing is 28 poles to the mile. A few routes 
employ wooden arms, and some railway-line-type 
metal poles’ are also used. Speech circuits are 
almost all carried on copper conductors, and tele- 
graph circuits on iron, but a little bronze is also 
found, Transposition on the Standard Post Office 
system for carrier working is effected throughout 
‘on the copper pairs which are used for carrier 
working. 

The copper conductors are 3mm. in diameter, 
except for the Ulukisla-Konya telephone route, 
which is 3-25 mm. The galvanized iron conductors 
are 3 or 4mm. in diameter. When telephone and 
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telegraph wires are on the same route the telephone 
wires are uppermost. 

Underground cables are used for main distribu- 
tion in the larger towns only, Local distribution is 
by suspended cables terminated in metal terminating 
boxes at distribution poles. Lead in to subscribers 
is by vulcanized india-rubber-covered twisted cable. 
Equipment 

The following automatic exchange equipment is 
used :— 

Standard’s of Budapest, types 7 Du and 7A1 

rotary. 

Ericsson's of Stockholm, cross-bar system. 

Standard’s, type 7035 step by step. 

The smaller towns are served by CB and magneto 
manual systems. 

The following carrier equipment is used :— 

GEC 12-channel, Siemens and Halske 15- 
channel and 6-channel, TMC CT4, ST3 and 

SD3 3-channel and SDI 1 + 1, STC SOT3F 

3-channel, Siemens EZI 1 + 1, and TMC single- 

channel equipments DAI, SCI and SDI. 


Submarine Cables 

There are two submarine cables across the 
Bosporus. One crosses to the Asiatic side from 
Rumeli Point. The other is a new 54-pair cable 
linking Istanbul with Kadikéy (from Sarayburnu 
to Salacak); the centre of Istanbul is connected 
with Sarayburnu, and Salacak with Kadiky, by 
54/40 steel-tape armoured underground cable. , 
These provide telephone and telegraph carrier 
circuits between Istanbul and Ankara and Ankara 
and Bursa. 

Other submarine cables are listed below :— 

Across Dardanelles from Gelibolu (Gallipoli) 
to Kalessi, 
Kum Kale to islands of Imroz and Bozcaada 

(Tenedos). 

Mersin to Kyrenia in Cyprus (British cable). 

Marmaris to Greek island of Rhodes. 

Gesme to Greek island of Khios. 
There are also cables from Kilyos to Constanza and 
Odessa, and a British cable from Kartal across the 
Sea of Marmara and down the Dardanelles to 
Bozcaada, but these have been out of order since 
before the war. 
International Circuits 

Bulgaria, An open wire carrier circuit on 4mm. 
copper from Istanbul goes via repeater stations at 
Corlu and Edirne to Sofia, As far as Edirne there 
are six channels. From Edirne to Sofia, available 
information indicates that there are three channels 
‘on 3 mm. copper. 

Greece. An open wire circuit of two iron wires 
carries through-telegraph circuits from Istanbul 
over the frontier near Karaagag to Salonika via 
Orestras. 


U.S.S.R. Russia is entered by two single iron 
wire morse circuits ; one crosses the frontier by the 
coast road at the village of Sarp, the other at 
Kizilcakgak between Kars and Leninakan. 

Persia. A pait of iron wires carries a morse 
telegraph circuit from Erzurum to Maku, crossing 
the frontier between Agri and Maku. It is under- 
stood that the circuit on the Persian side of the 
frontier is out of order. 

Jraq. An iron wire morse cireuit from Diyarbakir 
to Mosul crosses the frontier near the village of 
Kokit. 

Syria. An overhead pole route from Antakya 
crosses the frontier near Reyhanli, linking up the 
telegraph and telephone systems of the two 
countries at Aleppo. There is also believed to be 
a coastal route joining Beirut and Iskenderun. 


Telephones 

Turkey is not well provided with telephones. 
The following table shows the number of telephones 
in 1947, 1948 and 1949 :— 


——— 


Proportion of 
No, of telephones 10 —- Percentage of 
telephones 1,000 head of ausomatic 
telephones 


Details of fixed and coast radio stations, of radio 
beacons and air radio facilities, and of broad- 
casting stations are shown in the Appendix. 


Fixed Stations 

There are five transmitting stations, two at 
Ankara and three at Istanbul, and receiving stations 
at Golbasi, a few miles south of Ankara, and 
Yesilkdy, a suburb of Istanbul, 


Coast Radio 

Facilities are very limited. 11 is understood that 
31 vessels of the State Seaways Fleet are to be fitted 
with R.C.A. marine radio equipment, 26 of which 
will have long-, medium- and short-wave facilities 
and an aerial power of about 200 watts. 


Commercial Stations 

Up till now radio-telegraphic communication 
with the outside world has been dependent on old 
long-wave and short-wave telegraph stations at 
Istanbul, and on an even older long-wave station at 
Ankara. A contract has been placed with a British 
firm for modern radio telegraph and telephone 
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transmitters for Ankara. These will give full-time 
telegraphic and telephonic communication with 
London and New York. 

Radio is not employed for internal point-to- 
point communications except between airports. 

The police have recently installed a V.H.F. radio 
telephone system in Ankara, working on about 
80Mc’'s. There are three main fixed stations—in 
the Ministry of Interior at Bakanliklar, in the main 
police station, with the transmitters remotely 
controlled at the Castle, and the third in the 
President's Palace at Cankaya. Six fixed stations 
are sited in suburban police stations. Five mobile 
sets are also installed in cars, three of which are 
those of the Chief of Police, the Minister of the 
Interior, and the President's police escort. 


Air Radio 

Ankara, Adana and Istanbul have air radio 
facilities. Those at Ankara include blind-landing 
equipment taken over from Pan-American Airways. 
I is proposed to install similar equipment at 
Istanbul. 


APPENDIX 


Broadcasting 

Public broadcasting started in 1925, and until 
1934 was confined to two 5-Kw transmitters 
situated in Istanbul and Ankara, and was operated 
by a semi-official body—the Turkish Wireless and 
Telephone Company—with the technical co-opera- 
tion of the P.T.T. In 1934, the supervision of 
broadcasting was taken over by the Government 
and, except for a period between 1937 and 1940 
when it was under the control of the Ministries of 
Commerce, Public Works and Education, has been 
vested in the Director-General of the Press, Public 
Works and Tourism. 

AU present three broadcasting stations are in 
operation : long-wave and short-wave stations at 
Ankara and a long-wave station at Istanbul. A new 
short-wave station is now under construction at 
Ankara. 

A project for the construction of 50-Kw medium- 
wave stations near Izmir and Malatya has been 
abandoned for lack of funds. 

In 1949, 263,165 receivers were registered com- 
pared with 38,428 in 1938. 


RADIO FACILITIES 


Fixed Stations 

Ankara (32° $1" 21" E., 39° 37° 04° N) 
G) 17 Kejs, TAA, Al, 250 Kw. 

Gi) 100 Keys, TAB, Al, 20 Kw. 

Istanbul (Osmaniye) (28° 56" $5" B., 41° 04" 17" N.) 
(i) 28-3 Kels, TAB, 25 K: 

(Gi) 8,045 Kels, TAF, 20 Kw. 

(iii) 13,090 Ke)s, TAG, 20 Kw. 


‘The new P.T.T. transmitting and receiving station under 
construction at Ankara comprises two 20-Kw S/W 
telegraph transmitters employing frequency shift or C.W. 
keying and one 20-Kw (40-Kw peak) S/W two-channel 
single sideband transmitter with diversity receivers. 


Coast Stations 
(i) Istanbul, TAH, $00 and 439 Keys, Al. A2, 3 Kw. 

(28° $6’ $5" B., 41° 04" 17° No 

(ii) BuyGklinian Radio, TBC, 500.and 300 Keys, 0-5 Kw 
(29° 06° 10° E,, 41° 12° 13" No 

(i) Canakkale Radio, TBG, 500 Ke/s, Al, A2, AR 
(26° 27° E,, 40° 09° N.) 

(iv) Tophane Kulesi Radio, TCR, 4,500 Kojs, Al, A2, 

2 Kw, 4 and 22 Me's. 

(28° 59° 12" B., 41° 01 22" NO 


Radio Beacons—Maritime 
Cape Rumeli, TCT, 318-5 Ke/s, Range 150 miles. 
(20° 06' 36° E,, 41° 13° 0" N.) 
Air Radio Facilities 
The following air radio transmitters are located at 
Ankara (32° 45’ E,, 39° $7" N.) = 
TCA 333 Kes, Al, 60 Watts 
5,420 Kels, At, 400 Watts 
6,490 Ko/s, Al, 400 Watts 
6,440 Ke/s, A3, SO Watts 
116-1 Mes, A: 


The following equipment, taken over from Pan- 
American Airways at Macun, is included in the air radio 
facilities at Ankara :— 

Beacon, 1-2 Kw 

Air to ground, 400 Watts 
Point to point, 400 Watts 
Aerodrome control transmitter 
Radio Range transmitter 

*Z" Marker transmitter. 


There is also a D/F station at Mamek, 3 miles east of 
Ankara, where two American equipments are used, 
‘operating up to 30 Mc/s, 


The following air radio transmitters are located fat 
Adana (35° 18" E., 36° 59° N,) -— 
TCD _ 330 Keis, Al, 60 Watts 

5,420 Ke/s, Al, 400 Watts 
6,590 Ke's, Al. 400 Watts 
6,440 Ke/s, A3, 50 Watts. 

Equipment includes :— 
Beacon, 1-2 Kw. 
Air to ground, 50 Watts 
Point to point, 50 Watts. 


The following air radio transmitters are located at 
Istanbul (Yesitkay) (28° $1° E,, 40° 58° N.) — 
TCB 333 Ke/s, Al, 1 Kw 
5,420 Ke's, Al, 400 Watts 
s, Al, 400 Watts 
6,440 Kes, A3, 50 Watts 
116-1 Mc/s, A3, 
Equipment includes :— 
Beacon, 12 Kw, A2 
Air to ground, 500 Watts 
Point to point, 50 Watts 
Aerodrome control, 10 Watts 
Air to ground/point to point, 50 Watts, 
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It is proposed to install also Radio Range, *Z * Marker 
and Fan Marker equipment. There is also a D/F station 
employing American equipment operating up to 30 Mc/s 
2imiles N.N.E. of Etimesgut. 
Broadcasting Istanbul (Umraniye) 
Ankara (Etimesgut) (29° 08" E., 41° 01° ND 
(@ _ TAR, 182 Keys, 120 Kw. 704 Ke/s, 150 Kw. 


«, TAP, 9,465 Kels 
w GR. 15,195 peed kw. 


CHAPTER 21 
MEDICAL RESOURCES AND CONDITIONS 


The Turkish medical services have a long and 
chequered history, the first * cure-house,” or public 
hospital, having been established in 1399 in Bursa, 
followed by others in 1421, 1470 and 1485. In 1485 
also was founded the medical school of Adrianople 
(Edirne) and in 1555 the State School of Medicine 
in Constantinople (Istanbul) which has continued 
the teaching of medicine to the present day. 
Throughout almost their entire existence, Turkish 
hospitals have been charitable institutions, founded 
perhaps by Sultans or great officials of state, and 
maintained by the Organization of Pious Foun- 
dations (the Evkaf). Unfortunately, the decline of 
the Ottoman Empire which started in the early 19th 
century was accompanied by a disruption of the 
hospital services and medicine became increasingly 

: when the Republic was established in 
1923 there were only 54 hospitals and 30 provincial 
dispensaries to serve the needs of the entire 
country. Since 1923 most hospitals have been con- 
trolled by the state, provinces or municipalities, 
and by 1946 their number had risen to 153, an 
increase of 99, In 1947 the Government launched 
an ambitious 10-year programme of expansion 
based on the division of the country into seven 
geographical regions, each of which is to have a set 
of 21 different health and social welfare institutions 
and a network of health centres on & minimum 
basis of one centre for each 40 villages. (N.B.—In 
1945 there were over 35,000 villages with a total 
rural population of 14 millions, i.e. an average of 
just under 400 people per village.) 

The original central health organization was 
vested in the State School of Medicine in Istanbul, 
In 1839 a Superior Council of Health was estab- 
lished to advise the Sultan, and in 1870 the Ministry 
of Health was created. The present Ministry of 
Health and Social Assistance was set up by the 
National Government in 1920, and its powers were 
revised and extended when the Republic was 
founded in 1923. Since that date its history has 
been one of constant expansion of preventive and 
curative medicine, culminating in the 10-year plan 
already mentioned. 


ORGANIZATION OF MEDICAL SERVICES 
The Ministry of Health and Social Assistance is 
responsible for the organization of public health 
services, hospitals and poor relief. It is divided into 
seven Directorates :— 
Public Health 
Social Help 


Port, Coastal and Frontier Sanitary Adminis- 
tration 

Statistics and Public Health Propaganda 

Personnel 

Accounts 

Medical Stores and Equipment. 


Under the Ministry is the provincial and muni- 
cipal organization. Turkey is divided into 63 
provinces (i! or vilayet), each with its Director of 
Health and Social Assistance, and in addition each 
large town has its municipal organization, The 
provinces are again divided into 480 districts or 
counties {i/ce or kaza) and the counties into 942 
sub-distriets (bucak or nahi} The smallest units 
are the villages, of which there were 35,125 at the 
1945 census, Of these many consisted of only one 
family (in all its generations), perhaps less than 
100 people altogether, and in western eyes would 
be classed as hamlets, 

The total population of approximately 19 millions 
is divided as between towns and rural areas in the 
proportion of 1 to 3. Consequently, the great 
problem medically is to organize a service which 
can cater economically and yet efficiently for the 
needs of the small isolated village communities. 
To do this, provincial directors of health appoint 
to each bucak at least one medical officer who 
serves in the dual capacity of medical officer of 
health in charge of sanitary conditions, and * poor- 
law doctor’ giving free advice and treatment to 
the poor. The sub-district medical officer ts 
assisted by a small staff, for example a rural mid- 
wife and one or more sanitary agents (rural sanitary 
inspectors), and in his rural dispensary may have 
a few beds for patients at his disposal. 

This system has enabled the Government to use 
the rural dispensaries as centres for health propa- 
ganda in the campaigns against malaria, trachoma, 
tuberculosis, venereal and infectious diseases, and 
in the drive to reduce the high mortality rate 
Despite the grave shortages of qualified medica 
and technical personnel, considerable improve- 
ments have already been achieved and the effects 
will be increased considerably when the 10-year 
plan is fully implemented. One of the great handi- 
caps in such work is the high percentage of 
illiteracy, despite the vastly increased educational 
facilities made available by the Republic, These 
facilities have been of benefit largely in the towns, 
and the rural communities remain to a great extent 
in their traditional ignorance. Consequently, health 
drives and propaganda must be through the medium 
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of the spoken rather than the written word, by 
practical example and assistance, by demonstration. 
and exhibition, all methods which make additional 
demands on the time of the trained staff who have 
numerous other duties. Fortunately, steadily 


of 1949 (see * Personnel * below). 
PERSONNEL 
Medical Practitioners 

In general the standard of medical practice in 
Turkey is good, The majority of practitioners are 
bilingual, many of them speaking fairly fluent 
English (or German). Several Turkish practitioners 
have attended post-graduate courses in the U.K. or 
U.S.A., and there are in addition a number of 
European physicians and surgeons domiciled in the 
country who Were originally political refugees. It is 
noteworthy that very few medical practitioners i in 
Turkey dispense drugs, prescriptions consisting 
largely of proprietary preparations ; and that 

‘angsthetics’ is not regarded as a specialized 
subject, most operations being performed under 
simple ether or local anwsthesia. As will be seen 
from the table on p, 2/—3, an extremely high pro- 
portion of all medical men are in state (including 
provincial or municipal) employment or in the 
army. Of the remainder, practically 100 per cent 
are in town practice, usually in Istanbul or Ankara, 
and consequently the rural population is almost 
entirely dependent on the poor-law medical officers 
for medical treatment. 

Training facilities for medical students exist in 
the Faculty of Medicine at Istanbul University and 
in the independent Faculty of Medicine in Ankara. 
In the academic year 1945-46 there was a total of 
2,958 medical students (including 331 females) at 
Istanbul, producing 325 graduates in that year, with 
a further 310 senior students (including 26 females) 
at the Clinical Faculty in Ankara, producing a 
further 174 graduates. 

Dentists 

Few dental practitioners are employed by the 
state or local authorities and consequently the rural 
population is almost entirely deprived of access to 
specialized dental treatment, Nevertheless great 
efforts are being made by municipalities to provide 
adequate dental care for school children, A reason- 
able standard of dental treatment is available 
privately, however, in all the large towns. In 
1945-46 there were 153 students in schools of 
dentistry, and 41 new graduates. 

Pharmacists 

Schools of pharmacy are included in the Turkish 

Institutions of Higher Education, and in 1945-46 


there were 201 students and 52 graduates. Pharma- 


‘The grave shortage of fully trained and qualified 
nurses is one of the greatest factors in limiting the 
Turkish health services. Only 30-40 qualify cach 
year. In mid-1949 there were only about 1,150 fully 
qualified (ic, equivalent S.R.N. standard) nurses in 
the whole of Turkey, of whom less than half were 
in civilian state employment. A small number of 
children’s nurses are included in these figures, 
Among the difficulties encountered in improving 
the situation are the fact that at present parents in 
the homes of educated people in Turkey are a little 
slow to approve of their daughters adopting 
nursing as a profession, and that the training 
facilities available are extremely limited. 

Schools of general nursing exist only in Istanbul 
(the Red Crescent School, the American Hospital 
and the Haydarpasa), though the Red Crescent 
hopes to establish an additional school in Ankara in 
the near future. Children’s nurses can be trained 
‘only in the Istanbul Day Nursery and at Izmir. 
T.B, training is carried out at the Heybeliada 
Sanatorium (700 beds) near Istanbul, In 1945-46 
there was a total of 106 general nprsing and 50 child 
nursing students, graduation figures being 35 aid 
20 respectively. 

Midwives 

A great drive is being carried out to improve the 
midwifery and child welfare facilities in Turkey and 
to reduce the high infant mortality rate. The special 
difficulties to be overcome become obvious when 
it is realized that of the 14,000,000 rural population 
(of whom one-third are in the age groups 0-9 and 
42 per cent are under 15 years of age) over 80 per 
cent live in villages with not more than $00 inhabi- 
tants, SO per cent not more than 300, 30 per cent 
not more than 200, and 10 per cent not more than 
100 inhabitants, As a result, in the remoter villages 
only one in every 200 births is controlled by a 
doctor or a competent midwife, and the infant 
mortality rate varies from 120-350 per 1,000 live 
births, depending on the living standards of the 
parents and the locality. (The infant mortality rate 
in the U.K. was estimated in 1948 at 34 per 1,000 
live births.) 

The Ministry's aim, under the 10-year plan, is to 
ensure that in every group of 40 villages there 
should be a fully qualified midwife and a visiting 
nurse, and, in addition, « rural midwife for every 10 
villages. The number of midwives already employed 
have increased from 667 in 1942 to 1,245 in 1949, 
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but many more are still needed since the minimum 

required to implement the scheme is well over 4,000. 

Eien and village midwives’ schools in 1945-46 
accommodated over 200 students and produced 15 
town and 139 village midwives. The training 
schools are supervised by the Faculty of Medicine 
of Istanbul University. 
Eats Agents 

addition to sanitary inspectors of the 

vate provincial and municipal authorities, the 
10-year plan envisages a minimum staff of a fully 
qualified sanitary inspector for each health centre 
(40 villages) and a rural sanitary agent for each 
group of 10 villages. The number in state employ- 
ment has already risen from 1,501 in 1942 to 2,559 
in 1949, but many more rural inspectors are still 

juired. 


Sanitary schools have room for almos + 200 
students for the higher (inspectorial) grade and 600 
students for the lower (rural sanitary agent) 
standard, approximately half the students qualifying 
each year. 

Distribution by employments of qualified and 
technical personnel in mid-1949 is shown in the 
following table :— 


State | Private | 
| Employ-| Totals 
Civil | Military | ment 


« 2.616 | 1348 | 1,967 | 5,931 
27 | 70 | 1,069 1,166 


2749 | 2,868 

1420568 | 1,144 

5 747 | 1201 

Midwives (village)... - 130 | 921 
Sanitary inspectors 

(towns) 1,355 

Sanitary Agents | 

(villages) 1,: 1,225 

Totals .. 


7,251 | 15,807 


Hosprrats 

‘There are 205 hospitals in Turkey, mostly con- 
centrated in the big towns. Out of a total bed 
capacity of 17,437 (excluding military hospitals) 
approximately 8,000 are concentrated in Istanbul. 
The proportion of hospital beds to population in 
1949 amounted to 0-9 per 1,000, compared with 
U.K. (15), U.S.A. (13), Greece (2:1), Bulgaria (1-2). 

Detailed distribution of facilities is shown in the 
table in the following column, 

In many hospitals the number of patients 
exceeds the number of beds available. In conse- 
quence it is not uncommon to see two patients in 
one bed or even patients lying on stretchers or 


Controlled by the Ministry of Health 
Evkaf..  -. an 


Other Ministries 
Minorities (Jewish, 

Owned by Greek, American) .. 
Benevolent Associations 


Owned by state-controlled factories . 


improvised beds on the floor. This is particularly 
evident in midwifery hospitals. Despite this over- 
crowding and the shortage of nurses, the general 
standard of treatment in hospitals is reasonable, 
particularly in Ankara and Istanbul, In Istanbul 
the German and American hospitals are of 
exceptionally high standard. The American hospital 
has a nurses’ training school attached, Model 
hospitals have also been established by the Turkish 
authorities in Ankara, Sivas, Erzurum, and 
Diyarbakir. 

The factory-owned hospitals arise out of a 
Turkish Government decree that all factories 
employing 500 or more workers must provide an 
adequate hospital. Similarly, all factories employ- 
ing between 100 and 500 workers must have a 
dispensary. 

Clinics and Dispensaries 

Governmental intentions concerning the estab- 
lishment of rural health centres are outlined on 
p. 2I—I. But to supplement existing services, 3 
limited number of special clinics and dispensaries 
are already maintained to cater for special groups 
of patients or particular diseases, Thus, as part of 
the anti-trachoma campaign, there are 67 out- 
patient and village clinics which treat over 200,000 
cases annually. Similarly, because of the danger of 
rabies, 80 special treatment stations have been 
established where anti-rabies vaccine can be given. 


Quarantine Regulations 

Control of quarantine procedure in accordance 
with international requirements is exercised by a 
division of the Ministry known as the Directorate- 
General of Sanitary Administration for Ports, 
Coasts and Frontiers. As Turkey has long land 
frontiers with six other countries (Greece, Bulgaria, 
ULS.S.R., Iraq, Persia and Syria) and in addition 
4,500 km. of coastline, this is no easy task. 
Obviously, constant vigilance must be maintained 
to prevent the transfer of diseases into—and from 
an international viewpoint, out of—the country. 
Public Health 

This Directorate-General of the Ministry of 
Health is responsible, in conjunction with other 
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Ministries (Education, Public Works, etc.), for all 
propaganda against diseases, and for the mainten- 
ance of satisfactory standards of public nee 
throughout the country. It controls the Central 
Institute of Hygiene (established in 1931). This 
institute not only carries out post-; graduate trainingof 
doctors in public health, and of sanitary Rahal 
but also maintains divisions for bacteriology and 
immunology, pharmacology, and food chemistry. 

The difficulties involved in improving rural 
hygiene include the high proportion of illiteracy and 
the shortage of skilled technicians. To achieve 
‘success, one of the first essentials is to overcome the 
ignorance of the peasant and to persuade him to 
change habits of life traditional for centuries. The 
normal method of disposal of human feces in rural 
areas is by use as fertilizer, or into open streams 
used also as sources of drinking water. In,addition, 
animal (usually cow) dung moulded into briquettes 
is the principal source of fuel, being collected in the 
summer and autumn, shaped and piled against the 
sides of houses or in the yards so that it is readily 
available in winter. 

The village * houses '"—frequently roughly fash- 
ioned of home-made clay bricks—and often one 
room only, may shelter several generations of one 
family, and the entire village, overcrowded, insani- 
tary, swarming with flies and mosquitoes, affords an 
ideal environment for the development and spread 
of the many diseases which ravage the peasant 
community, In the words of one expert survey : 
“Such immunity as has been developed over the 
ages plus the cleansing effect of the sun and rain 
comprise the only safeguards against infection.” 


Water Suppiits (See also Chapter 19) 

Turkey is rich in small lakes and streams, but 
their distribution is localized rather than general. 
In a country of contrasts, the climatic variations are 
such as to cover a continent. Thus, the northern 
coastal regions have a very heavy rainfall in the 
autumn and winter, and short rivers flowing into 
the Black Sea from the mountains provide an ample 
supply of water throughout the year. 

Along the southern and western coasts, the 
winters are much warmer, and the rainfall more 
moderate. Nevertheless, the streams draining into 
the Mediterranean Sea are supplemented in summer 
by the melting snow of the Taurus mountains, thus 
providing a reasonably adequate supply for the 
scattered population, 

Eastern Turkey has short summers and long 
severe winters when the cold winds sweep down 
from Central Asia, and the central plateau has a 
climate like the Russian steppes, The rainfall in 
the interior is much less than in the coastal regions 
although there is heavy winter precipitation of snow 
‘on the mountains. 


‘There are in Turkey 31 lakes of 25 sq. km. or 
more in size, but some of these, Tuz 


Bosporus, but the raw water is not fit for drinking. 
Coit as Water tac Pomne aries 


and Government offices receive the piped supply. 
Tzmir. \n Tamir also there is a piped water system, 
claimed to reach some 12,000 buildings. 


Village Supplies 

Wells, of varying depth, but usually shallow, form 
the main source of rural water supplies, supple- 
mented in some localities by stored rainwater 


only safe rule is to chlorinate all supplies until a 
report of potability is available, 
DISEASES 

‘The main disease scourges of Turkey are malaria 
(benign tertian, malignant tertian, aren and 
blackwater fever), tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
trachoma and the infectious diseases. These disease 
groups are also the main targets of the various 
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although the heaviest incidence is during the warmer 
weather, isolated cases of malaria may occur also 
in winter, 

is hyperendemic through almost all the 
coastal aah, for it is in these regions that the 
mountain streams and rivers widen and form count- 
less pools and marshes ideal for breeding sites. 
Incidence throughout thecentral Anatolian plateauis 
much lower and issaid to be minimal around Ankara. 

The malaria season begins with the rains in 
spring, extending throughout the summer and well 
into the autumn. The peak periods for benign 
tertian malaria (P. vivax) are July and August, and 
for malignant tertian, September and October. 

Blackwater fever is reported to have occurred in 
several districts, including Izmir, the Gulf of Fethiye, 
and in the Taurus and Gavur mountains, 

With the assistance of the World Health Organiz- 
ation a vigorous anti-malaria campaign is being 
waged throughout Turkey, and in 1949 control 
teams examined over 9 million people (Le. about 
50 per cent of the population) and used 95 tons of 
D.D.T. In that year the malaria attack rate was 
over 40 per cent of the population of the endemic 
areas, but the widespread eradication of adult 
mosquitoes during 1949 was expected to result in 
a much lower attack rate in 1950, The control 
campaign is waged on a district basis and almost 
300 doctors and over 1,000 members of the sanitary 
services are engaged in it. As part of the campaign, 
it is forbidden to grow rice (and hence create an 
artificial swamp) within 2 miles of any village. 
Large tracts of natural marsh and swamp land have 


Ssesk ietnen counrossd Wilepeed saving 
ve cor Widespread spra: 

of buildings throughout village areas is ppltid 
mented by free treatment for malaria cases, and the 
campaign has now been extended even to the 
smallest villages in endemic localities. 

Intestinal Diseases 

Typhoid-Paratyphoid Group. The low standards 
of sanitation, in the agricultural areas especially 
(where human excrement has been used as manure 
for generations), is conducive to a fairly high 
incidence of enteric fever, usually over 3,000 cases 
per annum. Most cases are of true typhoid, but a 
few cases of paratyphoid ‘A’ also occur, (In 
February 1950, 309 cases of typhoid and 18 cases of 
paratyphoid were notified, equivalent to annual 
rates of 4,015 and 230 respectively.) Asa result the 
“typhoid carrier” rate is high and water supplies 
liable to constant and widespread pollution. 

Dysentery and Diarrhea, \t will be recalled that 
during the Great War the effects of dysentery 
amongst the Allied troops in the Dardanelles were 
well-nigh disastrous. These cases were mostly of 
the bacillary type and altogether the disease 
accounted for 30,000 sick-admissions to hospital 
in nine months among an effective force of less than 
120,000 men. Fortunately, ameebic dysentery is 
relatively uncommon by comparison with the 
bacillary type. The general lack of hygienic pre- 
cautions by the indigenous population, coupled with 
the swarms of flies during the summer, makes 
dysentery one of the greatest potential dangers to 
the health of any military community campaigning 
in Turkey. Only vigorous anti-fly measures, 
coupled with stringent precautions on adequate 
cooking or cleaning of all food and the hygienic 
disposal of all camp sewage and refuse will prevent 
disastrous outbreaks similar to those of 1915, 

Cholera, During the 1947 outbreak of cholera in 
Egypt, Turkey introduced rigid quarantine regu- 
lations, for it must be realized that local conditions 
favour an epidemic in Turkey should the infection 
be introduced, for example, by pilgrims returning 
from Mecca or by travellers from one or other of the 
endemic foci in Eastern countries, The Turkish 
authorities claim that the disease is no longer 
endemic in Turkey itself, 

Venereal Diseases. Turkey has followed the 
example of the Scandinavian countries in making 
medical examination obligatory before marriage, 
and in enforcing adequate treatment for detected 
cases of venereal disease. Nevertheless, all the 
venereal group of diseases are common throughout 
Turkey and prostitution is widespread, especially in 
the large cities, and notably in Istanbul. The exact 
proportion of cases due to each type of infection is 
not known, but syphilis is extremely common and 
young soldiers, if inadequately warned against the 
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dangers of promiscuity, will almost certainly 
contract the disease, yi 

Typhus. Classical (epidemic) typhus is endemic 
in Turkey and widespread outbreaks have occurred 
even as recently as 1943. The Turkish peasants’ 
requirements of water for cleansing purposes are 
small, and the inevitable dirt and generalized louse 
and flea infestation of the rural population ensure 
that typhus foci are always present. In the last year 
or two, cases have been few, only four being 
notified in February 1950. Nevertheless the danger 
of epidemic spread is constantly present. 

Diseases of Potential Military Significance 

Infectious Diseases Group. Scarlet fever and 
diphtheria are both common, especially the former, 
of which almost 2,000 cases were notified in Febru- 
ary 1950. The total incidence is probably of the 
same proportions as in the U.K., allowing for the 
different sizes of the populations at risk. 

Dengue Fever. Aedes Aegypti, the mosquito 
vector of dengue, is common in the coastal areas, 
and outbreaks of the disease occur infrequently 
amongst the civil population, Incidence amongst a 
new non-resistant population such as young 
European soldiers, is likely to be considerably higher, 
especially in the first few weeks after their arrival. 

Sandfly Fever. As for dengue, the insect yector 
(Phiebotomus papatasii) exists in the coastal plains 
and outbreaks of the disease are a potential danger, 
especially to unseasoned troops. Mosquito netting 
is of too large a mesh to keep out the sandfly and if 
netting is to be used for protection, the mesh must 
not exceed 45. This close weave is extremely un- 
comfortable as a bed net, and if outbreaks occur 
more reliance should be placed on the extirpation 
of breeding places, use of insecticides and, where 
possible, the provision of moving currents of air in 
sleeping quarters. Ideally, preventive measures 
should be instituted before the sandfly season (May 
to October). 

Diseases of the Civilian Population 

Of the commonest diseases amongst the civilian 
population, malaria and venereal diseases have 
already been discussed. The other great scourges 
are tuberculosis and trachoma, against both of 
which the public health authorities are carrying out 
widespread campaigns. There are also other 
diseases of lesser significance, but which may affect 
troops of other countries campaigning in Turkey. 
The list below is by no means exhaustive, but will 
serve to indicate some of the diagnostic problems 
which may be encountered. 

Tuberculosis. This disease is estimated to cause 
50,000 deaths per year (England and Wales, with a 
population of 43,500,000 in 1948, had approxi- 
mately 23,000 deaths from all forms of the disease 
in that year). The low standard of living for the 
peasant will not apply, of course, to any military 


forces sent to Turkey, but the high infectivity rate 
amongst the civilian population must be borne in 
mind. 


Trachoma, The most highly infected areas are in 
the south and in eastern Turkey. In May 1949, the 


introduced into Turkey and Asia from Thrace 
where the first reported outbreak occurred amongst 
troops in 1936. Since that time, small numbers of 

constantly detected, and, though no 


Brucellosis. This disease, which is also notifiable 
to the public health authorities, is fairly wi 
jediterranean littoral, and one 


shortage of personnel, only a proportion of cases is 
likely to be detected and true incidence may well be_ 
higher than disease returns suggest. 

Smallpox. Smallpox is endemic, small outbreaks 
occurring fairly frequently and larger epidemics 
every few years. Only four cases were notified in 


February 1950. 

Tetanus. The widespread use of animal dung as 
fertilizer and fuel is conducive to infection of 
wounds and other open injuries, This disease is 
amongst the contributory causes to the high infant 
mortality rate, the infection being introduced 
through the umbilical cord, 

Rabies. Rabies is most common around the large 
cities, presumably because of a fairly high popula- 
tion of stray dogs. Two cases of hydrophobia 
(human rabies) were reported in February 1950. 
Anti-rabies vaccine is produced in Turkey, the 
annual production being sufficient to cover all 
requirements, 

Anthrax, Malignant pustule is said to be fairly 
common amongst the agricultural population, 
MEDICAL PRECAUTIONS RECOMMENDED 
Preventive Inoculations and Vaccinations 

(i) Smallpox, 

(ii) Tetanus. 

(iii) TAB, 

(iv) Typhus. 
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Water 

All. water, irrespective of source, must be 
regarded as polluted and should therefore be 
chlorinated by the Services unless repeated bac- 
teriological examinations show it to be safe. It is 
not unlikely, even in the larger towns with municipal 
supplies, that contamination may occur sporadi- 
cally, and universal chlorination of all supplies is 
the method of choice. 


Foods 

No foods of local supply should be eaten except 
in establishments which have been checked and 
duly approved by the military hygiene authorities. 

All native foods for use in military cookhouses 
must be adequately cleaned and properly cooked. 

Native cookhouse labour should be kept to a 
minimum and employed only after rigorous medical 
examination. 
Sewage Disposal 

Military forces must institute their own system of 
disposal. In employing Turks for this work, the 
typhoid carrier is a danger. 
Garbage Disposal 

All garbage and kitchen refuse should be kept in 
closed metal bins until destroyed by burning. 
Fly Control 

Full fly control measures (screening, spraying, 
etc.) are essential for all military cookhouses, food 
stores, messes, etc, 


Mosquito Control 
(i) Siting of camps away from native villages. 
(ii) Elimination of breeding places (drainage, 
D.D.T., paris green, etc.). 
(iii) Screening and spraying of buildings or tents. 
(iv) Protective clothing. 
(vy) Mosquito nets, 
(vi) Insect repellants. 
(vii) Suppressive mepacrine or paludrine through- 
out the malaria season, 
Personal Hygiene 
The highest possible standards of personal 
hygiene are essential in view of the widespread 
incidence of disease-carrying lice, fleas, etc. Mobile 
baths and laundries must be available for troops. 
Disinfestation 
Full scales of disinfestation apparatus are 
required for clothing, bedding, etc. 


Acclimatization and Clothing Scales 

The extreme variations in climate between the 
coastal plains and the central plateau must be borne 
in mind in planning clothing scales, It must be 
remembered also that winter is extremely long and 
severe in eastern Turkey, Scales therefore should 
include ample reserves, not only of lighter, looser 
clothing for the southern summer, but also of 
additional protective clothing for the extremely 
cold interior and eastern Turkey. 


CHAPTER 22 
MAP APPRAISAL 


This chapter describes and evaluates the maps of 
Turkey which are likely to be of use to planning 
staffs and to troops in the field. For this reason 
special attention is paid to the map series available 
in bulk at the Directorate of Military Survey, War 
Office. But since most of the British maps are based 
on Turkish originals, reference is made at some 
length to the Turkish series and these are described 
first. Other maps described include various Ger- 
man, Bulgarian and French publications. No 
attempt is made to give a complete list of maps of 
Turkey : some are omitted because they are known. 
to be inaccurate and misleading ; others because 
they are too old (before 1918) to have much value 
at the present time. Charts of Turkish waters are 
not described, since they are dealt with in a separate 
report (see J.1.B. 4/4/54). 


Survey ORGANIZATION 

Mapping for both civilian and military needs is 
the responsibility of the Turkish Director of Survey 
who has an appointment of the rank of General and 
is answerable directly to the Army Chief of Staff for 
all matters affecting survey and mapping, other than 


finance. Financial sanction for any survey commit- 


ment rests with the Minister of Defence, The 
Directorate of Survey, which is at Ankara, is a 
department of the Army General Staff, employing 
mostly military officers, but also some civilians on 
the less technical work. No military other ranks are 
employed in any capacity, 

The programme of survey work is prepared yearly 
by the Director of Survey. Allocation of priorities 
is the responsibility of the Army Chief of Staff. 
The Minister of Defence has no operational or 
policy control over the Directorate of Survey ; he 
does, however, obtain the allocation of the necessary 
grants for the execution of the programme approved 
by the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

The staff of the Directorate is organized into four 
sections, each controlled by a colonel. The four 
sections are :— 

Field Survey Section. 
Photogrammetric Section. 

Drawing and Reproduction Section, 
Science Section. 

The Field Survey Section is responsible for 
primary, secondary and tertiary triangulation, base 
measurement, levelling and plane table survey, 
traversing and survey astronomy. It undertakes the 
computations connected with field survey observa- 
tions and measurement. Data connected with 


ground control are supplied by the section to 
remaining branches of the Survey Directorate. The 
main responsibility of the Section is the primary 
triangulation of Turkey. From information avail- 
able in 1947 it appeared that the reconnaissance for 
the primary triangulation had been completed and 
that one-fifth to one-quarter of the project had been 
achieved. Secondary and tertiary triangulations 
follow immediately on the accomplishment of 
observations in the primary scheme and are not 
delayed until the whole primary triangulation is 
completed. The main object of this triangulation is 
to provide data for 1 : 25,000 maps covering the 
whole country. In 1947, the Turks estimated that 
their primary triangulation would be completed by 
1954, It should be noted that no precise triangula- 
tion yet exists over the whole country. Between 
1910 and 1920 non-rigid triangulation and survey 
work was completed for the purpose of producing 
the 1 : 200,000 series (see remarks on this series on 
p. 22—2). The work in hand at present is designed 
to make good this deficiency. 


The Photogrammetric Section is equipped with six 
Zeiss stereoplanigraph plotting machines, which are 
operated by officers working two to each machine. 
No multiplex equipment nor slotted template lay- 
outs are employed. A plan is in operation to cover 
the whole of Turkey with survey photography ; 
the aircraft used are Dakotas and Beechcraft, The 
sole responsibility of the Air Force in this respect 

tion of the aircraft and the installation 
ibration of the cameras, The operating of 
both in the air and the navigation of the aircraft on 
a photographic run are all undertaken by survey 
officers of this section. Processing of films and 
printing of contact positives is carried out by the 
Survey Directorate and not by the Air Force. The 
standard of photography is of a very high order, the 
scale being 1 : 30,000 for the | : 25,000 national 
mapping project. Ground control, supplied by the 
Field Survey Section to the Photogrammetric 
Section is dense. Stations are 2 or 3 km. apart, 


Map appreciation and compilation is performed 
by officers of the Drawing and Reproduction Section. 
An officer responsible for any particular sheet has 
allotted to him three or more civilian draughtsmen 
to help in the simple enlarging and reducing tasks. 
Thus, we may find a major working with five 
civilian assistants in the compilation and production 
of a single small-scale sheet. Although the litho- 
graphic department is not as well equipped as those 
in British survey organizations, a high standard of 
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production is at present attained, mainly since the 
colonel now in charge of the Drawing Section is a 
man of considerable experience in drawing, carto- 
graphy and reproduction~ processes. Flat-bed 
printing machines are still in use and only two 
rotary high-speed offset machines are held. 

No information is available on the Science 
Section of the Directorate of Survey. Its function 
appears to be research into the development of 
survey equipment and mathematical and scientific 
advice to the other sections. > 

There is no organization for the operation of 
Survey Directorates and units in the field as part of 
the Turkish army. The present headquarters staff 
and organization is intended to supply the needs of 
the army without the formation of special units. 
The problem of map distribution has not been 
considered in relation to 4 military operation. 


Turkish MApring Prosects 

The basic national mapping scale is 1 : 25,000 and 
the whole country will eventually be covered at this 
scale (for further information sec below). From 
this series, smaller-scale series (1; 50,000, 1 : 100,000 
and 1 ; 200,000) will be produced with sheet-lines 
related to the | : 25,000 series. Maps at these four 
scales will all be drawn on the Gauss-Kriiger pro- 
jection and will bear a kilometre grid with a refer- 
encing system similar to normal British practice. 
Grid bands are 3” of longitude in width, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 


TURKISH PUBLICATIONS 

The following are the principal series of topo- 
graphical maps published in Turkey, Although 
copies of most of these are held in the library of the 
Directorate of Military Survey, War Office, none 
is available in bulk in this country. It is noteworthy 
that most of the medium-scale series were directly 
reproduced (with minor revisions) during the late 
war by the British and the Germans. 


(1) Seale: 1 : 25,000 
Title of series : Turkiye Cumhuriyet (Turkish 
Republic) 

‘The Turks began producing maps on this scale in 
1911, but it is only since 1934 and more particularly 
since the end of the war that production has been at 
all considerable. This series will eventually cover 
«the whole country in some seven or eight thousand 
sheets. Output in 1947 was 150 sheets. It is esti- 
mated that some six or seven hundred sheets have 
been completed to date (none of these is at present 
available in this country), Sixty-four sheets of the 
1 : 25,000 series cover the area of a single | : 200,000 
sheet. The 1 : 200,000 sheets are distinguished by 
the name of the principal town appearing on the 


sheet, ¢.g. Ankara, The | : 25,000 sheets bear 
name of the 1 200,000 sheet in which its 


series allows for the production in future of 

1 = 50,000 series having 16 sheets for each 1 : 200,000 
sheet and a | : 100,000 series having four sheets for 
cach | : 200,000 sheet, Specimen sheets of both 
these have been published, 


(2) Seale : 1 : 200,000 
Title of series : Turkiye 
Date of publication ; 1930 
No, of sheets ; 125 

This is the largest-seale series of topographical 
maps covering the whole of Turkey. Nearly all up- 
to-date maps of Turkey, published both within the 
country and outside it, are based (at least in part) on 
this series. 

The old. edition of these maps (before 1936) is 
based on the Bonne projection, and the new edition 
on the Gauss-Kriger projection with central 
meridians 3° apart. The old edition has a military 
grid which bears no relation to the modern map 
series (it is solely a system of grid squares with 
letters and numbers along the north-south and 
east-west edges.) The new edition has a kilometre 
grid of conventional type. In order to produce the 
older series a rapid triangulation was carried out in 
castern Turkey for the purpose of executing a plane- 
table survey without waiting for a precise triangy- 
lation chain, Fixation of the stations selected was 
by astronomical observations coupled with inter- 
section of prominent mountain peaks. Many 
stations were not occupied and there were neither 
beacons nor pillars. It is believed that errors of 
1,000 m. are possible. 

Most sheets of the series have been revised since 
1940 (some are dated 1948). Early editions were 
more coarsely printed and less clear (esepcially the 
black plate) than recent ones. Relief is shown by 
contours in light brown at 50-m. intervals. Trigono- 
metric points and spot heights. Coastline and 
streams in blue ; woods green ; railways and three 
classes of roads in black, Romanization of place- 
names began in 1930 and is now complete, except 
for cight sheets. 


(3) Seale » 1: 500,000 

Tite of series : Turkiye 

Date of publication : 1946 

No. of sheets : 21 

This series, published by the Turkish General 

Stalf (Harta Genel Midiirligil), is the best medium- 
scale set of maps covering the whole country, It is 
based on the 1 ; 200,000 serics with revision to 
communications, Bonne’s projection is used. The 
sheets are clearly printed in several colours, 
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. interval up to 2,000 m.; 500-m. interval 
bove 2,000 m.). Coastline and water features in 


(4) Scale : 1 : 800,000 
Title of series: $&se ve Képriiler Reisligi 
(Principal roads and railways) 

Date of publication: 1945 (by Ministry of 
Public Works) 
No. of sheets > 8 

Although the title .of this series suggests that 
roads and railways only are shown, this is in fact a 
useful and well-printed topographical series. It is 
based on the 1: 200,000 sheets and, like the 
1 ; 500,000 series, is drawn on Bonne’s projection, 
with graticules in grades, the prime meridian 
Istanbul. The legend and title appear on only one 
sheet, that covering south-cast Turkey. 

This series gives more details than are usual on 
maps of this scale. Contours (sometimes dotted 
form lines) are in brown at 250-m. intervals ; the 
1,000-m. contours are strengthened ; spot heights 
in black ; water in blue ; railways in black pecked 
with red (two classes) ; roads in black (five classes) ; 
forests in green. As in the | ; 500,000 series, the 
roads are poorly classified and their alignment is 
sometimes inaccurate, 


(3) Seale : 1 : 800,000 

Title of series : Turkiye 

Date of publication : 1936-44 

No, of sheets : 8 

This is a useful and well-printed series, based on 

the 1 : 200,000 series. It gives more detail than is 
usual on a map of this scale. Contours in brown 
at 250-m. intervals. Spot heights in black. Roads 
and railways in black (red overprint to railways). 
Forests green. Bonne’s projection, The sheets have 
an atlas type of reference system based on the 
graticule, 
(6) Scale: 1 : 1,000,000 

Title of series : Tiirkiye Hava Yollari (Turkish 

Air Lines) 

Date of publication : 1938 

No, of sheets ; 8 

This is an Army/Air series published by the 

Service Topographique de I'Armée Turque. It does 
not follow the sheet-line system and numbering of 
the International Million series. Each sheet has the 
name of a town as its title, Secant conic projection. 
Longitude based on Istanbul. Atlas-type reference 
system based on a graticule which is in grades. 


status of towns shown. Other useful features shown 
include the principal defence zones in Turkey, light- 
houses along the coast and on the offshore islands, 
airfields and seaplane bases, 


British Pusuications (G.S.G.S, anb M.D.R. 
‘Sertés) 

Under this heading are included maps produced 
by the Directorate of Military Survey, War Office 
(Geographical Section, General Staff) and by the 
Middle East Drafting and Reproduction Section. 
All the maps listed are available in bulk, unless 
otherwise stated, 

(1) Seale : 1 : 25,000 
Reference No, ; G.S.G.S, 4470, M.D.R. 629 
Title of series ; Istanbul Topographical Series 
Date of publication : 1943 
No. of sheets : 45 

This series covers the area round Istanbul and 
the Bosporus. It is based on the Turkish | : 25,000 
series (1912-17) with revisions from the Turkish 
1 : 200,000 series (1936-37). Kilometre grid. Relief 
shown by unnumbered contours at 10-m. intervals 
(some omitted); spot heights. Forests in green 
stipple. Other features shown include telegraph 
and telephone lines, lighthouses, watermills, wells, 
springs, mines and landing-grounds. 


(2) Seale = 1 : 50,000 

Reference No. : G.S.G.S. 2992 

Title of seri Koja-Eli Peninsula 

Date of publication : 1922 

No, of sheets: 14 

This series covers the area round Izmit (Kocaeli) 

and the peninsula to the north and west of the 
town, Like (1) above, it is based on the Turkish 
1: 25,000 series, but has not been brought up to 
date, The sheets are not very well printed, the 
contours (at 10-m, intervals) being difficult to read. 
Despite these difficulties, the series is valuable as 
providing the largest-scale maps of the Izmit region 
at present available in this country. 


(3) Seale : 1 : 50,000 

Reference No. : G.S.G.S. 2993 

Title of serics : Topographical maps of Gallipoli 

and Chanak area 

Date of publication : 1922-23 

No. of sheets : 6 

This is a reproduction of a French map at this 

scale, dated 1920. Contours (unnumbered) in 
brown at 20-m. intervals ; there are too few spot- 
heights to make the sheets easily readable. Wood- 
land in brown (differentiation of coniferous, 
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deciduous and mixed types). Roads and railways in 
black. Kilometre grid in red is over-prominent. 


(4) Scale 1 : 100,000 
Reference No. : G.S.G.S. 4467, M.D.R, 626 
Title of series : Turkey 
Date of publication : 1934-44 
Number of sheets : 7 
This series, which covers European Turkey only, 
vis based on the old Russian-Bulgarian survey at a 
scale of 1 : 126,000, supplemented by the Turkish 
1 : 25,000 series. The sheets join up along 40° 30° N, 
with the Bulgarian 1 : 100,000 series (G.S,G.S, 
4444, M.D.R. 654) as well as with the Greek 
1: 100,000 series (G.S.G.S. 4438, M.D.R. 610) to 
the west. Relief is shown by brown contours at 
25-m, intervals. Water featuresin blue ; roadsin red 
(metalled) and black (unmetalled). Kilometre grid. 


(5) Seale : 1 : 200,000 
Reference number : G.S.G.S, 4193, M.D.R. 3 
Title of series ; Turkey 
Date of publication : 1941 
No, of sheets: 111 

This is a direct reproduction of the Turkish 
1 : 200,000 series (see p. 22—2 above). A military 
grid has been added and roads have been revised. 
Most sheets have contours in brown, but some 
covering eastern Turkey have green contours (many 
contours shown on the original Turkish sheets have 
been omitted, giving greater clarity). Woods in 
green—the colour sometimes obscures contours and 
place-names, A gazetteer in five volumes was com~ 
piled from this series by Survey Directorate, 
G.H.Q,, M.E,, in 1947, The spelling of place- 
names is sometimes unorthodox, 

The I11 sheets of this series cover the whole 
country, except for a part of northern Thrace, an 
area bordering the Syrian frontier east of Isken- 
derun and an area south-east of Van Goll, These 
parts are, however, covered by the following 
G.S.G.S. maps of the same or similar scale ;— 


(a) Northern Thrace is covered by three sheets of 
the Bulgarian | ; 250,000 series (G,S.G.S. 
4412). This series, published in 1944, is based 
on the Turkish 1: 25,000 and 1 : 200,000 
series. There is a violet layer system (four 
grades) but the graduations are difficult to 
recognize. Railways (three classes) in black ; 
roads (three classes) in red. 

b) The Syrian frontier region east of Iskenderun 
is covered by four sheets of the Levant 
1 : 200,000 series (G.S.G.S. 4195). This series 
is a reproduction of a French map dated 
1941 ; the information for the Turkish area 
is taken from the | ; 200,000 Turkish sezies, 
dated 1936, Sheets carry French Syrian grid. 
Contours at 50-m, intervals (unnumbered). 


Woods in green; water features in blue. 
Railways black, roads red. Black name-plate 
poorly printed. The transliteration of Turkish 
names is often inaccurate. 

(ce) The Van G6lii region is covered by five 
sheets of the Iran-Iraq 1 : 253,440 series 
(G.S.G.S. 3919). The sheets of this series 
covering Turkey are based on the Turkish 
1 : 200,000 and revised to 1942, Contours in 
brown at 250-ft. intervals ; water features in 
black ; roads and railways in black ; other 
features shown include wells and springs, 
camping-grounds and post offices. 

(6) Seale > 1 > $00,000 
Reference No, : M.D.R. 580 
Title of series ; Middle East 
Date of publi : 1943-44 
No. of sheets ; 16 (covering whole of Turkey, 
except cast and north-east) 

This is an enlargement (with some additions) of 
the International Million series (Army/Air style), 
Sheets carry the numbering system of the hitter 
series, with N.W., S.E,, etc,, added. Each sheet 
covers 3° longitude and 2° latitude. 

Relief is shown in purple layers and these are 
partly submerged by a heavy green for woods. Air 
information overlaid in red. Roads in red and 
railways in black. Four grades of towns. The 
black name-plate is rather coarsely printed. 

There is also a * Europe (Air) * edition (G.S.G.S, 
4072, M.D.R, 595) at this scale and similar tothe 
above, but it covers only the western parts of 
Turkey. It was published in 1940 and has been 
revised to 1942, A new edition is in hand at present. 


(7) Seale : 1 : 800,000 
Reference No. : G.S.G.S. 4235, M.D.R. 523 
Title of series : Turkey 
Date of publication : 1941 
No, of sheets : & 

This is a reproduction of the original Turkish 
series at this scale, dated 1936 (sce p. 22—3 above). 
It is poorly printed and an over-heavy colouring 
makes the sheets difficult to read ; thus, the relief, 
shown in brownish-red contours, is often obscured 
by the coarse red of the roads and the vivid green 
of the forests, There is an atlas-type reference 
system on cach sheet. A gazetteer was compiled 
from this series in 1942 by the Survey Directorate, 
G.H.Q,, M.E., Cairo, 


(8) Seale = 1 = 800,000 
Reference No. : M.D.R, 523 
Title of series : Going 
Date of publication ; 1942 
No. of sheets : 2 
This is a special edition of the Turkish 1 ; 800,000 
series with going information overprinted in several 
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colours. Only the Konya and Malatya sheets have 
been published (they cover the whole of the Taurus 
region and the south-eastern plains as far west as 
Diyarbakir). The two sheets were reproduced by 
the Survey Directorate, G.H.Q., M.E. Combined 
with (10) below they provide useful going material 
(if of doubtful accuracy) for the whole of Turkey up 
to the longitude of Diyarbakir. 


(9) Scale = 1 ; 1,000,000 

(a) Reference No.: G.S.G.S. 2555, M.D.R, | 
Title : Asia 
Date of publication : 1942 
No. of sheets : 6 (covering Turkey) 

(b) Reference No. : G.S.G.S. 2758 
Title : Europe 
Date of publication ; 1943 
No. of sheets : 2 (covering Turkey) 

The * Asia’ series covers central and eastern 
Turkey; the *Europe* series western Turkey. 
Modified polyconic projection. Numbering system 
tied to that of the International Million series. 

Both series are in the Army/Air style, that is, 
purple layering for relief, deep blue for lakes and 
rivers, red for international frontiers, black for 
railways, maroon for roads, Contours on * Europe * 
series at 100- and 200-m. and then at 200-m. 
intervals ; on the * Asia " series they are at 200- and 
500-m, and then at 500-m, intervals. 


(10) Seale > 1 : 1,000,000 

Reference : M.D.R. 601 

Title of series : Turkey, Going 

Date of publication ; 1943 

No. of sheets : 2 

The grey base of the International Million series 

has been used for this series on which going 
information is overprinted in many colours. The 
two sheets together cover Turkey from the Aegean 
coast to the longitude of Malatya. They are similar 
to and in part overlap with (8) above. Although 
over large areas their accuracy may be questioned 
the sheets provide much useful information. 


(11) Seale : 1 : 2,000,000 
Reference No. : G.S.G.S. 4464 
Title of series : Europe 
Date of publication : 1944 
No. of sheets : 2 (covering Turkey) 

This series is an enlargement (with corrections) of 
the | : 4,000,000 series (G.S.G.S. 2957). The sheets 
are large, covering 22° longitude and 14° latitude. 
Conical orthomorphic projection with two standard 
parallels, 

Relief is shown by contours and brown layers. 
Although the contours selected show the relief 
well, the layer colouring is ill-conceived, mainly 
because there is too little differentiation between the 
lower grades of brown. Coastline and water 


features in blue ; roads in red ; railways in black. 
The black name-plate is coarsely printed and the 
names are generally too large for the scale of the map. 


(12) Seale : J : 2,000,000 

Reference No. : G.S.G.S. (Mise.) 371 

Title of map: Turkey 

Date of publication : 1950 

No. of sheets : 1 

This large, single-sheet map of Turkey is based 

on the 1: 2,000,000 series described above (11). 
The two sheets covering Turkey have been com- 
bined, a new layer system adopted, new names 
added and communications revised. A gazetteer of 
all place-names shown is printed below the map, 
allowing for easy reference. The map is included in 
the end-pocket of this report. 


OTHER TOPOGRAPHICAL Maps 

Under this heading are included a number of 
maps published by the Germans, French and 
Bulgarians. 


(1) Seale ; 1 : 25,000 

Title of series : Tirkei : Deutsche Heereskafte 

Date of publication : 1942 

No. of sheets : 140 

Published by the German General Staff (Ober- 

kommiundo des Heeres) and based on the Turkish 
series at this scale. Some sheets are in five colouts, 
some in brown only. Covers part of northern 
Thrace, the Bosporus and Gatalca areas, the 
Dardanelles, and a small area round Izmir. 


(2) Seale > 1 > 100,000 

Title of series : Europiiische Tiirkei 

Date of publication : 1941 

No. of sheets : 23 

This series, published by the German General 

Staff, is an enlargement in four colours of the old 
Austrian Generalskarte von Mittel Europa (Bal- 
kans) 1 : 200,000, Relief shown by hachuring and 
form lines. Forests in green. Water features in blue. 
Railways (two classes) in black; roads (three 
classes) in red. 


(3) Seale > 1 ; 200,000 

Title of series : Tiirkei 

Date of publication : 1943 

No. of sheets : 111 

This series, published by the German General 

Staff, covers the whole of Turkey, unlike its British 
counterpart. Although primarily based on the 
Turkish 1 ; 200,000 series, on some sheets informa- 
tion is taken from smaller-scale maps. With few 
exceptions, most of the sheets are based on an older 
edition (pre-1937) of the Turkish 1 : 200,000 than 
the corresponding British set. Printed in five 
colours, 
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(4) Scale : 1 ; 200,000 
Title of series : The Balkans 
Date of publication : 1943 
No. of sheets ; 11 (covering Turkey) 


This series, published by the Bulgarian Geo- 
graphical Institute, covers European Turkey and 
the Straits, Only bromides are held at the map 
library of the Directorate of Military Survey, but 
these show that the series is well printed and 
includes much useful information. Thus, depths 
offshore are shown and there are as many as 10 
grades of towns. Place-names and legend are in the 
Bulgarian script. 

(3) Seale > 1 : 500,000 
Title of series ; Deutsche Weltkarte (Tirkei) 
Date of publication : 1942 
No. of sheets : 15 


The sheets covering Turkey form part of the war- 
time ‘ grand design * by the Germans to cover the 
whole world, or most of it, ot this scale, The 
Turkish sheets, which are 3° longitude by 2° 
latitude in size, are based on the Turkish 1 ; 800,000 
seties (1936), with communications revised to 1941. 
Modified polyconic projection. The numbering 
system is tied to that of the International Million 
series. 

Relief is shown by contours and a detailed layer 
system (three green and eight brown layers), The 
green stipple for woods confuses with the green 
layers which show heights up to 300m. Railways 
are in black and roads in red. 

A special edition of this series (covering eastern 
Turkey only) has also been produced, with an over- 
print providing brief notes on the type of terrain 
along the coast and along the main lines of com- 
munication, Each of the nine sheets of this edition 
also contains a detailed legend with brief descrip- 
tions of the principal towns, an account of the area 
covered and references to bridges and other 
military targets (there is an atlas-type reference 
system). Plans or sketches of towns are printed on 
the back of the sheets, 


(6) Seale: 1: 1,000,000 
Title of series : Sonderausgabe Weltkarte 
Date of publication ; 1941. 
No. of sheets : § (covering Turkey) 


Like (5) above, this series is based on the Turkish 
1 ; 800,000 series. Each sheet covers 6° longitude 
and 4° latitude, Numbering system the same as the 
International Million series. Modified polyconic 
projection. 

Relief is shown by contours and brown layers, 
with a light green wash for heights below 100m, 
The layers are not well chosen and there is too little 
difference in tone between the various grades, 


(7) Seale: 1 : 1,000,000 
Title of series : Carte de l'Europe 
Date of publication : 1941 
No. of sheets : 6 

‘This series is published by the French Institut 
Géographique National and prepared by the 
Service Géographique de I'Armée. The sheets are 
large (9° longitude by 5° latitude) and most of 
Turkey is covered by the two sheets headed 
* Istanbul’ and * Ankara.’ Numbering system is 
not tied to that of the International Million series. 
Sccant conic projection. 

Relief is shown by contours and four layers in 
brown, The contour interval is not well chosen, as 
a result of which the main mountain chains fail 
to stand out clearly from the plateau regions, Poor 
differentiation between roads and tracks ; railways 
(three categories) in black. 


(8) Seale + 1: 200,000 

Title of map : Turkei—Obersichtskarte 

Date of publication : 1941 

No. of sheets ; 1 

‘This map was reproduced by the German General 

Staff from a map compiled in Turkey and drawn 
and printed in Vienna. Revised to January 1942. 
Relief shown by contours, hill-shading and layers 
(green for heights below 200 m, and five grades of 
brown). Although the relief of western and central 
Turkey is well shown, the eastern highlands are not 
well represented. Under-water contours; {pur 
sizes of towns ; main roads and railways ; vélayet 
(i) Boundaries, 


NON-TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 


Only small-scale recently published Turkish maps 
are included under this heading. During the late 
war numerous special maps, showing inter alia 
economic resources and communications, were 
produced by various foreign agencies, but these 
have fast become out of date, and are of small 
value now compared with those listed below :— 


(1) Seale ; 1 = 800,000 

Title of map : Geological map of Turkey 

Date of publication : 1942 

No. of sheets : 8 

This is a well-produced map with geological data 

overprinted in many colours on the Turkish 
1 : 800,000 series, It was prepared by the Geological 
Section of the Mining Institute in Ankara, Much 
of the information is old and of doubtful accuracy. 
When first published it had been intended to issue 
an explanatory booklet in Turkish and French to 
accompany each sheet, but so far only two are 
available, describing the * Istanbul" and * Izmir * 
sheets respectively. Each booklet contains a key 
diagram showing the source material from which 
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the map has been compiled, together with a com- 
plete bibliography. An up-to-date version of this 
map is now being published. 


(2) Seale : 1 : 1,000,000 
Title of map; General Economic Map (in 
Turkish) 
Date of publication : 1948-49 
No. of sheets ; 1 


This is the most up-to-date medium-icale general 
economic map published by the Turks. It gives a 
wealth of information on the location of industry 
and also shows the distribution of forests, the net- 
work of roads and railways and all the principal 
towns, 


(3) Seale : J > 1,200,000 
Title of map: Distribution of Population (in 
Turkish) 
Date of publication ; 1949 
No. of sheets : 1 


This is an excellent map showing the density of 
the rural population and the relative size of all 
towns over 3,000 inhabitants. The map is based on 
the 1945 census, 


(4) Seale : 1 ; 2,000,000 

Title of map ; State Administrative Divisions 

(in Turkish) 

Date of publication : 1948 

No, of sheets : 2 

This map is published by the Turkish Ministry of 

Internal Affairs. It shows roads and railways in 
addition to the main administrative diyisions. The 
alignment of the roads and rsilways is generally 
accurate. 


(5) Seale = 1 : 3,000,000 
Title of map: Principal road and rail com- 
munications (in Turkish) 
Date of publication ; 1949 
No. of sheets : 1 


This map is published by the Roads Department 
of the Turkish Ministry of Public Works. It is an 
honest effort to produce an accurate and informa- 
tive road map. If not entirely accurate, and if the 
classification of some roads is optimistic, it does at 
least distinguish between roads and tracks and 
shows where certain roads peter out into tracks. 
Unfortunately communications are changing so 
rapidly that it is already out of date. Macadamized 
roads are shown in three grades of red, metalled 
roads in three grades of green and cart-tracks in 
blue. Railways in black. 
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